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This is the world- 
famous Sampler spe- 
cially wrapped for 
Mother’s Day giving. 


Sampler 
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Let the gift be worthy 
of the “best girl” you ever had 


Mother's Day, Sunday, May 13th 


The Sampler is expressive of the qualities that most appeal 
to mothers. Inner character and goodness. Outward charm 
and refinement. A gentle whisper from bygone days in the 
quaintness of its “dress”, Yet thoroughly modern in the 
variety of its sweets and the skill with which they are made. 


Yes, genuine things are most acceptable to Mother. And 
she will recognize in the Sampler your desire to express 
a real affection. 


Many will prefer to give the Sampler in its special 
Mother’s Day wrap, with Lincoln’s famous tribute, or other 
appropriate sentiments, cross-stitched in the design. The 
Whitman Agency near you— probably the leading drug 
store — will attend to all details of mailing or delivery for you. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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"—SNT THAT NEw YORK!” 


HANNING POLLOCK, the playwright, and I ran 

into each other not long ago at a large luncheon. 
We hadn’t met for several years. Friends—even the 
most intimate friends—seem to be victims of circum- 
stance in a place as fantastically large as New York. 

Of course, we had much to talk over. Suddenly I 
happened to mention a mutual friend, and inquired 
after him. 

“Why, he’s dead—died a year ago,” said Pollock. 

“‘T must have been away, then, and no one thought to 
tell me when I came back.” 

“No; the tragedy is that you were probably right 
here—and no one thought to tell you.” 

(Cries from the cynics, “Isn’t that New York!’’) 

I got to thinking. I remembered how, only a week 
before, I had chanced to walk through a street where a 
particularly cruel murder had been committed. There 
was no sign of excitement before the house where the 
deed had been done. People passed and repassed as if 
nothing at all had occurred. There were not even casual 
glances toward the big vestibule where a kindly old 
butler, in answer to the bell, had been shot to death. 
Yet only a few days before the town had been ringing 
with the horror of the deed. To-day a taxi-driver was 
taking his fare from a ladv, and she stepped nimbly 
into the very next vestibule. A nurse-maid fluttered 
by, with her charge, glancing neither to the right 
nor the left. Workmen were blasting across the 
way. Another monstrous skyscraper was 
about to pour its shadow over the dwellings 
in the neighborhood. Everything was as it 
had always been in a city that never tires of 
No matter how old Manhattan 
becomes, it will always have growing-pains. 


expansion. 


(‘‘Isn’t that New York!” cry the cynics 


again.) y A ib i. ) 


Yes. A big, unfeeling town. A huge ” 


animal that never sleeps. A gigantic mass rr sania Miia) 


of marble and agate and granite. 
That is what it is—to the out- 
sider. 

But somewhere underneath 
it there is a beating heart. And 
in every alley of its devious ways 
there is a soul. Under its con- 
glomerate roofs there are people. 
People who feel, and hope, and 
dream, and know all the passion 
and ecstasy of men and women 
the world over. People who 
send flowers to one another. 
People who really love. 

And to prove what I say, I 
would tell you this little story: 








A certain literary man, stricken with a hopelessly 
incurable disease, was a member of a certain little club. 
His illness forced him to the isolation of the country. 
It looked as if he would never see the turrets and spires 
of New York again. Literally. For blindness was added 
to his affliction. Yet he never complained. Friends 
went down to the country to see him, even though 
he could not see them. They took him books to be 
read aloud by his sister. But best of all, they took 
him courage for the daily struggle. 

Finally, a time came when this man craved more 
than anything a visit to the little club-house where he 
had spent so many happy hours. How to get him there 
was a problem. The excitement of the journey might 





prove fatal. To meet so many friends at once—he was 
far older now—might be more than he could stand. 
So two friends conceived the idea of giving him a 
luncheon in their pent-house, set like a jewel on the 
roof of one of Park Avenue’s splendid buildings. Only 
his most intimate friends would be invited to this feast. 
A list was made of twenty-one of these. Word went 
about that these invitations had been sent. Immedi- 
ately there was a hue and cry from ten additional 
friends, wishing to know why they had been excluded. 
They wanted to come. They craved tocome. Indeed, 
they insisted upon coming. 
And so it happened that thirty-one of us sat down to 
that unforgettable luncheon. There were no senti- 
mental speeches. There were no valedictory 
addresses. There was only what the guest of 


Wer "| honor desired—a happy time, with old com- 


AYA rades, just as if we were entertaining him in 


health, as of old. And every man there was a 
busy man. Three hours out of the heart 
of a crowded day meant a certain sacrifice 
of time that no one regretted. Each was 
/: Py proud to play his little part in this 
brilliant banquet. 

I would give the names of the 
gracious hosts, if I thought thev 
would wish me to do so. I see 
no reason, however, why I 
should not reveal the name of 
the guest of honor. He was the 
late James L. Ford; and I think 
that no physician ever gave 
him more healing medicine than 
he received on that memorable 
day. The medicine of friend- 
ship. Yes, the medicine of love. 

And now do I hear cries from 
the cynics? Are there any who 
say, “Isn't that New York!” 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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KIRTS WIDEN 

PERCEPTIBLY 
and 

Short / /air / orsists, Lhoush 
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1S rue Vaneau, Paris. 

“TN YOUR March contribution to Harper’s Bazar, that most 

delightful Fairy Godmother of yours tells Manhatta always to 

remember that ‘what was smart yesterday may not be so to-morrow.’ 

Whatever originated this remark, Baron de Mever? Remember, 

you once said to me that what you wrote about in Harper's Bazar 
was generally inspired by what had actually occurred.” 

“Yes, I distinctly remember telling you so. In this instance, my 
remark was merely suggested by what appeared to me as women’s 
blindness to existing facts, or, rather, by one special woman’s sur- 
prising lack of observation power.” 

“Won't vou tell me about it?” 

“Certainly, if you’d care to know. First, the setting. The hall 
of the Carlton in Cannes. Alice and I, with one or two men, having 
coffee at a small table after dinner. Yes, Alice is here again. She 
landed in Cherbourg a week or two ago, clamoring for Riviera sun- 
shine. Dancing goes on in the ballroom across the hall. 

‘Seated beside us, at the next table, a very pretty little woman. 
No, I met her only a day or two ago, merely an acquaintance—I 
don’t exactly know who she is. Her name is Mrs. Duncan. 

“Is she smart? You shall judge for yourself. The keenest inter- 
est is taken in the many extremely elegant women about us— 
typical Riviera types. 

‘Of importance, to illustrate my story, is the shape of the pretty 
woman's skirt. Why, no, on the contrary abbreviated, both in width 
and length. Skin tight. Mousseline de soie over a narrow foundation. 

““As in a dream I hear the lady say—‘Strong indications that 
wider skirts are sure to come in again some day. How I long for those 
happy days!’ 

‘‘Now, why is it that an apparently smart-looking woman, who 
frequents fashionable resorts, should have to be told by others that 
what she seems to long for is a style which for some time has been 
adopted by most of the best-dressed women in Paris and elsewhere? 
(Only for afternoon and evening wear, of course, as no one nowadays 
attempts to vary what has come to be recognized as sport classics. ) 

“ Alice at this point whispers into my ear—‘ Don’t you realize the 
woman is in a trance? Evidently hypnotized in 1927, she recognizes 
nothing but 1927 fashions and believes the smartest women in Cannes 
to be dressed like herself in twelve-months’ old styles. Let’s shake 
her up. Gently, of course.’ 

“Now, this is part of the conversation which took place between 
Mrs. Duncan, Alice and myself: 

«Evidently you’ve been out of touch with civilization, most 


A wedding-gown from Afolyneux in palest yellow with 
a real novelty a pale pink tulle veil. This is held 
close to the head with a wreath of almond-blossoms, 
The bride carries long spravs of Howering almond for 


. pe . . 7 . 
a bouquet, the pink of their buds matching tne veil. 
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likely shooting big game in Central Africa (what a smart 
pastime, by the way!), so you could not possibly have 
known that full skirts for the evening have been worn for 
quite a while.’ 

“*Oh, no, I beg your pardon, especially by what is 
termed the best-dressed woman.’ 

“*Vou are evidently not aware that the silhouette has 
undergone a thorough change, and that narrow-looking 
evening dresses, on the order of skimpy chemise gowns, 
are considered by progressive minds as funny little bits of 
skirts of the kind worn ages 
ago. Don’t misunderstand 
me, though; a slender woman 
may still keep to her long lines 
if she wishes, owing to the 
great skill of our couturiers. 
She is not obliged to wear 
the stiffer materials. She may 
wear the yards and yards of 
wispy floating chiffons, if she 
will, that cling and swirl as 
she walks, thus combining the 
fulness of the new skirt with 
the slenderness of the old. I 
only mean that the skimpy look 
has disappeared utterly, that 
trying not-enough-material 
look, to which we have clung 
with such ardor the last few 
seasons.’ 

‘** How you enjoy exaggerat- 
ing, Baron de Meyer; but 
having read some of your 
fashion articles in Harper’s 
Bazar, I know you often do, 
so I merely smile at your 
assertions,’ was all Mrs. Dun- 
can had found to say, though 
she pompously asserted, “Wide- 
looking skirts are extreme—I 
have a horror of eccentricity.’ 

“**So have I,’ wasmy prompt 
reply, adding, ‘yet, dressed 
as you are, in last year’s 
narrow-looking fashions, you 
appear to me the only really 
eccentric woman in the room. 
(Gasp—look of surprise!) 
Eccentricity,’ I relentlessly 
pursued, ‘does not merely apply to conspicuous and garish 
colors, but also to clothes—either premature or out of 
date. It equally applies to coils of even the most beauti- 
ful hair in the world worn in the nape of the neck at a time 
when the back of the head of every smart-looking 
woman is flat. By those possessed of a 1928 mentality, 
this would be considered outrageous eccentricity.’ 

“At this point, Alice fortunately interrupted. She 
wished to know if the fashion of short hair wasn’t on the 
wane in France, which gave rise to a discussion concerning 
the merits of short hair. ‘So many of my Long Island 
friends are letting their hair grow out,’ Alice pursued. 


VILLANELLE 
By HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


\ JE gathered wild nareissus in Provence 
When March, in fitful temper, swept the hills 
Above the little Alpine town of Vence. 


Far from the world and all its dissonance, 
Stooping beside the rushing mountain rills, 


We gathered wild narcissus in Provence. 


(The troubadours, with charming insouciance 
Once surely sang of April daffodils 


Above the little Alpine town of Vence.) 


Weaving a golden halo of romance, 
Forgetful of our day and all its ills, 


We gathered wild narcissus in Provence. 


And, with a troubadour’s exuberance, 
Went singing past the ancient olive mills 


Above the little Alpine town of Vence. 


A happy day! A happy circumstance! 
A day of sun and carly linnet trills— the 

J e . . 
We gathered wild narcissus in Provence 


Above the little Alpine town of Vence. 








“*What is the point of their doing that?’ I asked. 

“*TIn order to change their style of coiffure.’ 

““What’s wrong with short hair? And why, for the 
sake of change, revert to obsolete pre-war styles?’ 

“Alice, however, persists. ‘Somehow, over in America, 
short hair has become commonplace; even housemaids 
have taken to bobbing their hair.’ 

“What smart-looking girls American housemaids must 
be! I’d much rather resemble an up-to-date housemaid 
than look like a dowdy society woman with a chignon. Why, 
to be mistaken for an Ameri- 
can housemaid seems to me 
eminently desirable. Dis- 
paraging epithets, my dear 
Alice, such as “common” 
for instance, seem singularly 
out of place when applied to 
short hair, for hadn’t long hair, 
twisted into coils, buns or 
braids, been thoroughly vul- 
garized before the shingled 
coiffure was ever thought of? 
Wasn’t the once famous nape 
bun, a style adopted by pro- 
fessional beauties during the 
eighties, apishly copied by the 
lower classes, including the 
housemaids of the period?’ 

““T grant you all that,’ 
Alice said, ‘but there is no 
denying, just the same, that 
young girls in America are 
letting their hair grow, and, as 
you know, young girls are im- 
portant style factors in my 
country.’ 

““They may be,’ I gently 
agreed, ‘but we think over here 
that the older woman plays the 
more important réle as a leader 
of fashion. Then too, every 
older woman who has allowed 
her beautiful white or gray 
hair to remain shade 
nature intended it to be (and 
as you will agree, silver heads 
are very, very lovely nowa- 
days)—well, as I was saying, 
every one of these charming 
ladies has found that short white or gray hair is much 
easier to manage than if it were long. When the color 
goes the stiffness also seems to go, and there is always 
the danger of those floating wisps of white in the nape 
of an otherwise perfect neck, if the hair is long and 
silky.’ 

“Alice was forced to grant the logic of my argument, 
particularly as at that moment the admired Madame C. 
passed through the room, carrying her hyacinth mauve 
head with queenly dignity. Her hair grows more pro- 
nouncedly white with each season, and the hyacinth- 
coloring treatment she gives it blends marvelously 
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with the lavender, blue, mauve and silver chiffons she is so 
fond of. 

“Alice at this point came forward with the eternally repeated 
argument of long hair being natural. 

“«T was expecting your remark,’ I said. ‘If. logically speak- 
ing, long hair is natural, why isn’t it natural for both men 
and women alike? Not so very long ago. when men began to 
wear short hair, there must have been the same outcry as now. 
People surely spoke of them as of poor misguided fools bent on 
losing their individuality—as they did of Chinamen losing theirs, 
when they cut off their pigtails. And what of it? Haven't they, 
in losing the old aspect, acquired a perfectly good new one? As 
a matter of fact, have you ever heard of men, either in Europe, 
America, or China, reverting to any of the old customs? Hasn't 
comfort, pitted against a picturesque appearance. always won in 
the end? You may argue that men seem less attractive and 
romantic now than they were when they wore long hair, either 
their own or creations of their wigmakers. It is true they used 
to be very fascinating apparitions, as shown to us on canvas by 
the old masters. But what about all the millions who were not 
important or good-looking enough to have their portraits painted? 
Do you suppose they were as attractive as the examples the 
great masters have handed down to us? Do you suppose they 
had their wigs curled and dressed every day?—a most difficult 


: , , por 
An evening gown and coat, both made of printed chiffon, 


are in gray and mauve. The coat is of the same length as 
the frock. Patou has made luxurious collar and cuffs of 
silver fox, adding the last touch of elegance to this useful 


and beautiful ensemble, suitable for many occasions. 
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task, demanding expert skill if the wig was to wear well. L'll 
wager there were hundreds of unattractive, frowsy wigs, badly 
worn, ill-fitting and wrongly dyed. Nowadays the sleekly 
groomed head of the average man adds a universal tidiness to his 
general appearance that must have been sadly lacking in the 


, 


majority of c in the old da 

“The lady in last year’s fashion, Mrs. Duncan, as I should 
call her, had evidently been listening to every word we said, for 
she now called out to me, ‘And what about my own hair? Do 
advise me!’—implying. with almost imperceptible irony, my being 
a fount of wisdom. I now no more exactly remember what I 
replied, or what advice I gave her, but it must have been some- 
what on the lines of what follows: 

“* Grow your hair, or don’t (preferably, don’t). Whatever you 
do, don’t ruin the flat appearance nowadays given to the back of 
the head. Remember, the most insignificant addition to the 
actual size of the head adds years to your appearance. The 1928 
mentality demands heads to be small and trim, smallness of head 
being considered one of the principal factors toward youth and 
elegance. Remember that half an inch too much destroys a full 
inch of smartness. A tidy head makes dark, blonde or gray 
haired women look years younger than they are. Only very 
young girls are pretty with a shock of hair all in a tangle. The 
fuzzy-wuzzy style is, anyway, not recommendable after twenty. 


Chantal has formed a most original color combination in 
this chiffon ensemble for evening. For the frock she has 
used several shades of red and pink, while the long 
cape is of dark=blue chiffon. Two squares of diamonds 


7 / ° » Bs 
clasp the cape. N eck lac e and CAITUINS ATC of diamonds. 
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Short hair is not merely a new 
fashion, it marks the beginning 
of a new era. Though, so far, 
not universally adopted, short 
hair has come to stay. 
long-haired, not the short-haired 

woman, will henceforward be classed as exceptional.’ 

“T now remember that Mrs. Duncan at one moment 
inquired as to what kind of evolution the short-haired 
coiffure was likely to undergo, and when it would take 
place. To this question I remember replying: 

““Why, the evolution is 
already in full swing. The 
exaggerated shingle at the 
back of the head is over. So 
is the curved-in effect above 
the nape of the neck. Oc- 
casionally, it is filled in with 
short curls. Curls in the 
neck, however, demand un- 
covered ears and hair tightly 
drawn back from the temples, 
as well as very large earrings. 
The style is considered smart, 
even though it is trying to 
most women. 

“*Novel ways of dressing 
short hair are principally seen 
on hair-dressers’ advertise- 
ments and in fashion maga- 
zines, hardly ever on human 
heads.’ 

“Mrs. Duncan wondered at 
this. She had asked why. 

“* Because tight-fitting hats 
demand close-fitting hair. No, 
milliners will never, by design- 
ing new headgear, drive women 
toward readopting long hair.’ 

**But who will?’ 

“*Possibly hair-dressers’ 
carelessness. They are some- 
how never able to guarantee 
the same hair-cut twice. They 
either cut away too much or 
too little, women being in 
constant terror of being disfigured. Yet, in spite of it 
all, few women will ever relinquish the ease and freedom 
with which they remove their hats, nor the facility of 
looking neat and tidy by merely passing a comb through 
unruly locks miles away from a mirror. 

““The great and increasing interest women show in 
sport is, of course, one reason why short hair is here to 
stay. No bathing-cap has ever been invented that will 
really keep the head dry, and women who swim like men 
nowadays—and there are thousands of them—love to 
snatch off the hot cap the minute they touch the shore and 
let the breeze fly through their short hair. They revel in 
the thought of the fresh-water shampoo they can always 
find time for before dinner, now that their crisp locks 
dry in ten minutes.’ 


Four exposures of the same gown from Goupy. An odd 
the skirt of white satin 
and the brown georgette blouse which is embroi- 
dered and belted in white. 
The coat of brown velveteen, darker than the blouse. 


combination is formed by 


Over all is worn a short 


SHEPHERDS SHALL CALL 
By LOUIS GOLDING 


We shall lay down our limbs in grass 


So long we shall not know years pass, 


So deep the ploughman when he ploughs 


Shall not betray our buried brows, 


So still the reapers when they reap 


Shall not invade our fringe of sleep. 


For this your hair which now is mine 


Body with body shall entwine, 


And these my limbs which now are yours 


Shall be yours still while soil endures. 


Shepherds, where we lie still, shall call: 


What grass is this that grows so tall? 


And children passing through these lands 


Shall sing suddenly, and join hands. 
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“Evidently hoping to em- 
barrass me, Mrs. Duncan sub- 
jected me to a quick fire of 
leading questions. Here are 
some of them, with my replies: 

“Kindly define the 1928 sil- 
houette, Baron de Meyer.’ 

“*Fulness below, tapering to exaggerated smallness 
above.’ 

“What is the size of the 1928 headgear likely to be?’ 

“Microscopic. Having, however, decreased to minute 
proportions in 1927, hats 
may, in 1928, be slightly en- 
larged by additional brims.’ 

“*Which are the newest 
styles?’ 

‘“*Those hailed as chic at 
present, likely to be con- 
demned as grotesque in six 
months’ time.’ 

‘“*What fashions have come 
to stay?’ 

‘“*Sports clothes in general, 
short skirts and short hair.’ 

“*Are wider skirts really 
comme il faut?’ 

“*Decidedly so. Since Dame 
Fashion has removed the band 
from before one’s eyes, so far 
securely fastened, the exag- 
geratedly narrow silhouette ap- 
pears in its true light.’ 

“*What is that?’ 

“*Extreme. Defects, at one 
time thought chic, have now, 
since no more smart, been 
termed unpractical. The nar- 
row silhouette was only really 
becoming to the slimmest of 
the slim, to the hipless and the 
bustless, to those women, in 
fact, who, by accentuating the 
absence of every feminine 
shape, believed they were 
chic. The real story of 
the last few years’ fashions, 
as told by mature and large women, will only be re- 
vealed to us, in all its hideousness, ten years from now 
on the movie screen. These pictures will produce 
hilarity, as do, at present, pre-war fashions and cart- 
wheel hats.’ 

“What do you imagine the future developments of the 
Mode are likely to be?’ 

“Tt will probably result in a dual type of woman. 
Standardized, boyish clothes for day wear, alternating 
with ultra-feminine styles in the evening. Trousered 
effects of infinite variety, as well as long, trailing skirts. 
Of course, short hair! Elaborately coifed heads, with 
additional postiches, perhaps even wigs. However, I may 
be seeing too far ahead, these being predictions, not for 
the near but for the distant future.’’ 
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flaring black Loalletx Tunies 


} 


A gown of black taffeta, almost covered with 
embroidery in gold thread and tiny spansles, 
from Poiret. The double tunic skirt is vers 
much fared at the sides, being stiffened with 
wires. The creator has given this gown the ap- 
propriate name of “Annam. A softly floating 
cape-like drapery over the shoulders adds a 
becoming line to the silhouette. Gold jewelry 
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FOLLOWING THE FASHIONABLE TO CANNES 


/ yy time C 


4 othes have 


fecome a l fniform, but 


Evening Clothes Vary Individually 


Hotel Majestic, Cannes. 

YLLOWING the fashionable is becoming 

more and more difficult, because. with the 

continually improving means of transportation, 

they are covering an ever-widening range of 
territory 

What will the life of a fashion editor be 
like fifty years from now, I wonder? ‘Travel 
will be by air, and we shall have to fly to 
Spitzbergen for winter sports, and 
seek a Lido on the golden strand of 
some Pacific island. Already there 
is serious talk of a beach resort on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Ex- 
pense accounts in the near future 
will be something stupendous! 

In the meantime, you no sooner 
get a schedule arranged—St. Moritz 
in January, Cannes in February or 
early March, Biarritz for Easter, and 
Le Touquet or Deauville for Whitsun 
—than vou discover that your birds 
have flown somewhere else; leaving, 
it is true, a seething crowd. but, 
disappointingly, a crowd which con- 
tains very few of the personalities, 
with a big, big P, that it is your duty 
as a “chic hunter” to keep under 
constant observation. After all, 
where five thousand women are 
gathered together, it is impossible 
to expect general elegance. There 
area scant fifty really elegant women 
in all Europe, and they become 
needles in haystacks in such a 
multitude. 

Everything changes, sooner or 
later; and it is very evident, this 
year, that a change has taken place 
in the character of the Riviera. 
Cannes, Cap d’Antibes, Monte 
Carlo, are becoming summer instead 
of winter resorts. As my capitalized 
Personalities seldom have time to 
visit the same place twice in the 
same year. they are going elsewhere 
in the spring. 

Egypt, I believe, has called many 
of them; Rome attracts others; 
while Morocco, and the North 
Coast of Africa generally, is inter- 
esting them more and more at 
If anywhere in this 
hemisphere fine weather can be 
counted upon with perfect security, 
it is surely in Africa, in spite of occasional 
tumors of untimely snow in the desert. But 
any one who has experienced the gold and 
azure of its summer days, and the black vel- 
vet and silver of its summer nights, will 
understand the Riviera’s hot-weather appeal. 

The smartest things in Cannes this spring, 
are first, the vachts, svelte, swift, white-winged; 
then the automobiles, neutral or dark in color, 
impeccable in line, with the serene assurance 
that comes from immense hidden power; then 
the dogs, bred to the nih degree, conscious of 
their lineage, and living up to their motto of 
noblesse oblige. After these, the polo players, 


this season. 








BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


in their marvelous white trousers, and slim. 
glossy, brown boots. It is hard for any mere 
woman to compete with such chic as this! 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal worth re- 
cording, and here it is. 

For the daytime, there are two principles of 
dressing at Cannes: one, the ensemble, the 
other. modified sports clothes. Lady Davis is 
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Evening coat in the new white breitschwantz, 


realunborn lamb, very flexible and lustrous, 
with silky waves in the fur. The sleeves 
have sections of ermine, lined with white 


satin. From “A la Reine d’Ansleterre.” 


the most striking exponent of the former. She 
is very tall and slender, exceedingly graceful, 
and knows that she wears rich clothes to per- 
fection. She appears each day in a different 
ensemble, sometimes light in color, sometimes 
showing the new tendency toward darker tones 
for daytime wear, even at resorts. Her coats, 
usually simple in cut, are always lavishly 


trimmed with fur. often making a color con- 
trast with the material, as mink on pale green, 
or blue fox on deep red. Sometimes she goes 
in for sharp color contrasts, such as a dark 
Paquin coat, richly furred with silver fox, and 
a gown of scarlet crépe. With this, she wears 
a turban or tiara-shaped felt hat, matching the 
coat in color. Madame de Pena and Mrs. 
Corbett are two other well-dressed 
women who follow this style. 

At the head of the second group 
1 should put, as typical, Madame 
Agnés, whose clothes interest every 
one who them. She adopts 
the sports clothes of the spectator, 
for she does not play games. 
She has two color themes, white 
and navy blue, and on these she 
plays with a variety of details, 
like an orchestra of many instru 
ments, producing an harmonious 
whole. On fine days she wears, 
perhaps, a white coat from Vionnet, 
in that rather rough homespun which 
much newer than smooth- 
finished woolens. This is trimmed 
with Vionnet’s favorite white breit- 
schwantz. These rather rough-sur- 
faced coats, trimmed with flat furs, 
either matching or darker in color, 
are very good this spring. Their 
only rival in smartness is the furless 
tweed coat, of the familiar Chanel 
type. 

With this white Madame 
Agnés wears a white wool skirt, 
plaited or circular, with a special 
little white blouse, cut 
high and round in the neck. Then, 
according to her fancy, she adds a 
sweater coat, felt hat, and straight, 
long, crépe scarf, of some vivid 
scarlet, bright dark blue, 
bright green, or sulphur vellow. All 
the details of her costume harmonize 
with this color. Her bag will be of 
white antelope, piped with the color; 
her shoes, low-heeled sandals from 
Greco, white, with colored straps or 
piping; her jewelry, lapis with the 
blue. jade with the green, deep red 
coral with the red, gold with the 
vellow. Her very handkerchief is 
chosen to complete this ensemble. 
As to stockings, she has introduced a new 
sports stocking from Erés, in beige, with a 
small, faint geometric design in another shade 
of beige woven into the thick silk. 

On rainy or dull days, she takes to navy blue, 
wearing a type of coat that is very smart, cut 
like that of an officer in the navy, in blue pilot 
cloth buttoned with silver or brass buttons 
also from Vionnet. Under this, there is a 
plaited navy skirt and jumper, with hats and 
accessories of bright color, very grateful in the 
surrounding grayness. She may wear a crépe 
frock, in one of the bright colors, if the day be 
warm. For traveling, she adopts tweed, a 
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Here we have the reverse of Lelong’s suit. 
The suit itself is of black, while white pre- 








/ P . ° 
the lozenges of dark or light material are 
most becoming to the figure, as they break 


the sometimes severe lines of the overblouse. 
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A feature of Lelong’s presentation of his 
P . I 7. : 
collection is the showing of several models 
e f J J 
at once in different colors or color com 


binations. The one shown above is in white 
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flannel with a modernistic sweater more 
black than white, most effective in design. 


LELONG 


dominates in the sweater. Clever uses of 
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grayish mixture in a two-piece style, the skirt 
a divided one, kilt-plaited, from London 
Trades; while over this goes Louiseboulanger’s 
tweed coat, that you see on the Last Minute 
pages, with its attached silk handkerchief polka- 
dotted with navy blue. 

Coats, you see, are of immense importance 
and will remain so until the coming of really 
hot weather. It is necessary to have a great 
variety of them, and they must be chosen 
with the greatest care, as they are much more 
in evidence than dresses. There is some effort 
to reintroduce capes, but while, in furs, they 
are well represented for evening, there are few 
worn in the daytime. Worth believes strongly 
in their return to favor; he calls them “Venus 
coats” because they have no sleeves. In addi- 
tion to the types of coats described, one sees 
a good many sports coats in flat furs. The 
newest thing I have observed is from Max- 
Leroy, and it is made of white breitschwantz, 
the real thing, not shaved caracul or baby 
goat. Other furs are shaved lamb, antelope, 
chevrette (young goat), nutria, and colored 
astrakhan, gray or brown. These look best, 
to my mind, when they are treated as real 
sports coats, and collared neatly with them- 
selves, instead of with long-haired furs, such 
as lynx or fox. The separate fox scarf is still 
very much worn, both with the furless coat, the 
cardigan suit and the tweed tailleur. On 
warm days, when it is possible to go without 
a coat, double foxes of two skins are worn with 
both sports and crépe frocks. Silver and blue 


fox are the favorites. 


— tendency in colors for the daytime is 
toward darker tones, even for sport. 
Without doubt, the leading smart color at 
Cannes is blue, and often navy blue at that. 
But it is combined with white, or with bright 
color, or other shades of blue in interesting 
ways. Even the fur-trimmed ensembles, as 
worn by Lady Davis, are quite often of dark 
colors, though I also see pastel blues, greens, 
putty, and a good deal of white. One after- 
noon Lady Davis appeared at the baccarat 
rooms in a white coat, collared with fox, and 
a skirt of bright chestnut-brown velveteen 
with a jumper of white angora wool, a band 
and square pockets of the same velveteen set 
across its lower edge. With this she wore a 
scarf of chestnut crépe de chine, very long, 
and tied once over in front. 

Some good combinations of white with a 
warm dark brown were also seen. Beige is 
still worn a great deal, but it is smarter when 
combined with darker color or with black. 
The putty tones are favorites, and one of the 
best ensembles I observed was in putty tweed 
trimmed with dark beaver, and worn with a 
putty jersey banded in dark brown, dark-brown 
felt hat, bag and pumps. There is a strong 
note of red, sometimes a rich dark red without 
blue in it, oftener sealing-wax. Madame 
Porel wore one day Patou’s “new red,” which 
is a sealing-wax shade, in a coat bordered with 
lynx, a red plaited skirt with two dark-blue 
inset bands in it, a white sweater blouse with 
red and blue bands, and a red hat, run through 
with a crystal and onyx pin. She also wore 
his sports costumes in gray; but though gray 
is well represented, it is not a leading color. 

I do not think it will become one, in Europe. 
The surrounding atmosphere is too apt to be 
gray. In America, the clear, bright light and 
brilliant skies may bring it a real success, 
especially as gray is pretty with a light pink 
and white make-up, such as so many American 
women prefer to the ochre powder of the 
Parisian. Even black appears this year at 
Cannes, but always used in combination with 
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color, or with white. When it is well handled, 
it looks astonishingly chic. 

One costume I admired combined a white 
skirt with a black cardigan, a scarf of black, 
white, and red, and a white hat with a black 
and red band. Another, that looked well, 
vas on the same principle of vivid contrast—a 
white plaited skirt and cardigan, worn over a 
very dark-blue sweater blouse with a dark-blue 
and white handkerchief printed in great square 
blocks, and a dark-blue hat. There are notes 
of rather strong dark vellow, and of several 
greens, light leaf-green, yellow-greens, and even 
moss-greens; but neither green nor yellow is a 
leading color. 


MONG accessories, scarfs and handker- 
chiefs continue to be of great importance. 
I cannot estimate how many times I saw the 
Chanel flag scarf, in blocks of red, white and 
blue printed on tussore. The new Reboux 
scarfs are also worthy of mention. There is 
one on the Last Minute pages. She makes 
them half in one color and half in another, 
yellow and beige, perhaps, or red and blue, 
put together in geometric designs or borders. 
One, in big diamonds of pale blue and scarlet, 
added the necessary touch of interest to a pale- 
blue costume. 

A novel detail with a tweed jumper frock 
comes from Louiseboulanger. It is a shirt, 
almost like a man’s, made of batiste de soie, 
the bosom and cuffs heavily starched, and frilled 
all around with tiny frills. It is drawn on the 
Last Minute pages. This I see in pink, linen 
blue and yellow. It is worn with only the 
chemisette and cuffs showing under the tweed 
jumper. 

As to shoes, there is no great change in the 
daytime; brogues or espadrilles with real play- 
ing clothes, plain one-strap models in brown, 
or in the still favorite combination of white 
buckskin and tan with other sports costumes. 
With less informal clothes, beige is still a lead- 
ing favorite, pumps, one-strap and simple 
sandal models. The number of women wearing 
the really low-heeled type of Greco sandal is 
increasing, on account of its comfort. Some 
fine-grain lizard shoes of simple design are also 
worn, and lizard is frequently used for strapping 
and trimming. With tennis costume, I saw 
a new heelless sandal, as simple as Alice-in- 
Wonderland’s strapped slippers, and made in 
heavy, light-beige leather. With the dark-blue 
costumes, there are a good many plain dark- 
blue shoes, shallow oxfords, pumps, and one- 
strap shapes. Few white shoes are worn; it is 
too early. 

Shoes are more interesting in the evening. 
A real novelty is the wearing of flesh-pink 
satin slippers and matching stockings with 
white gowns. Of course, this is not really new 
at all; Lady Duff Gordon shod all her manne- 
quins like this years before the war. But the 
mode has been ‘‘out”’ long enough to make it 
new. The fashion of matching the satin slipper 
to the frock is fast growing in popularity. This 
is the result of the uneven hem-line, which 
brings the skirt down to the shoe, or near it, 
and looks very well. 


71TH her evening gowns, Madame Agnés 

wears matching sandals, very simple in 

cut, and destitute of all ornament, even a dia- 

mond button, made of crépe de chine by Greco. 

This material is unusual, but she says it wears 

very well and cleans perfectly, a great recom- 
mendation. 

Seige satin slippers and exactly matching 
stockings are still a favorite choice with many 
smart women when they are wearing light- 
colored gowns. Sometimes the beige is quite 





Worth’s collection features capes. This cos= 
tume substitutes a short cape for the usual 
cardigan. It is in dark=blue “asperic,” a 
crépey woolen Rodier material. The cape is 
bordered with blue fox. The slender, almost 
fitted blouse is of dotted light=blue taffeta. 
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An original ensemble from Worth of one of 


the most popular of the new printed tafletas 
in blue with a blurred grayish white dot. 
The coat is lined with darker blue and the 
skirt is interesting because of the turned 
back bow in front. Slim cut blue satin blouse. 
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dark, almost caramel. Baronne Bonstetten 
wears very dark beige satin sandals and match- 
ing stockings with nearly all her evening gowns. 
Silvery lamé is also worn, sometimes with very 
small ornaments in strass. Slipper shapes may 
have quite important buckles, but sandals are 
usually content with a jeweled button. One 
still sees evening shoes in silver and gold leather, 
but I never did think them really elegant for 
evening. 

As to daytime bags, the flat envelope and 
equally flat bag-shape, carried under the arm, 
is still popular. It may be colored to match 
may match the shoes. 
I see some large purse-shapes in new, heavy, 
beige leather, very simple, which look well with 
plain beige shoes. 

In the evening, there is a great variety, be- 
cause everyone plays baccarat and must carry 


the accessories, or it 


about money and chips. The smartest and new- 
est thing in the way of an evening bag is drawn 


any of Lanvin’s evening gowns are completed 
j ff 
by a sort of separate cape=collar 
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collar, which is often spangled with brilliant pail 
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by Luza on page 66. Itis made of silver or gold em- 
broidery on white satin, and is carried rolled upin 
the hand, with the metal cords twisted around it. 
The jewelry is magnificent. Diamond neck- 
laces, long, worked chains with huge pendants, 
sometimes set with emeralds; long earrings of 
lovely workmanship, huge single-stone rings, 
and perfectly gigantic brooches. Mrs. Cart- 
wright, whose wonderful yacht lies in the har- 
bor, wears with her evening gowns a forehead 
band and long earrings, sometimes of wrought 
gold, sometimes of diamonds. Lady Furness, 
one evening, wore a gold-beaded gown, and over 
it a marvelous chinchilla cape. The two were 
“tied together” by her double string of famous 
black pearls, just the gray of the chinchilla. 
Diamond bracelets continue to cover the fore- 
arm. Costume jewelry is worn by those of 
shallower purses. I observed Premet’s sets of 
round, colored composition, rather like gum- 
drops. They were worn one night with a 
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Lhis lovely gown is inl yellow tulle with 
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train. The pelerine collar is detachable. 
purple chiffon gown, in bright carnelian. 


Chanel’s newest rock-crystal necklace, cut in 
triangles, is drawn by Luza on page 67. This 
looks well with both black and white gowns, 
of which there are a great many. 

The evening clothes are more interesting 
than the daytime ones. The dress of smart 
women has become almost uniform in the day- 
time, varying little in design, though greatly in 
details. But in the evening, individual choice 
is having greater play. This is as it should be; 
I have been saying so for years. Among the 
new models seen quite often, I noticed Chanel’s 
tulle gown, with the long, slim belted bodice, 
and the immensely full long skirt, sometimes 
in white instead of black as it is shown in the 
salon; Patou’s bright red chiffon, reminiscent 
of the ’Eighties, with its bustle effect in the 
back; Louiseboulanger’s spotted taffeta worn 
by Madame Agnés in both gray-blue and 
brilliant red, with the huge pouf, handled as 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 


only this designer can handle stiff material, 
at the left side-back; her faint green chiffon, 
hung in bewildering panels and pufis over 
pale blue, and decorated in front with pale 
blue hyacinths. Over this is worn a trans- 
parent cape of green chiffon, quite short, and 
lightly sprinkled with gold-crystal beads and 
diamond points. This is the newest version 
of the little extra wrap for which so many 
women feel the need in the evening, and which 
is responsible for the continued success of the 
spangled “smoking” from Chéruit. These are 
drawn on the Last Minute pages. Lelong’s 
dark blue chiffon with rhinestone diagonals, 
in the April issue; Worth’s striking com- 
bination of white satin and black taffeta 
with the long ends of its bow hanging to 
the floor. This is also on the Last Minute 
pages. Lanvin’s latest robe de style, especially 


the full black taffeta with pink ruches; Paquin’s 
bold contrast in scarlet and black satin, the 
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lhe most effective gown in Louiseboulanger's 
collection is this model in printed taffeta, white, 
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witha bold but sketchy design in black. The ar- also is the lacing at the back of the bodiice. 


skirt with two long, uneven panels, set low in 
the back, cut ragged at the edges to show their 
brilliant lining; Patou’s embroidered white 
satin, worn by Madame Porel under a coat of 
light blue stiff satin furred with gray fox; 
Chanel’s stiffened lace, drawn in the April 
number, sometimes in gold color instead of 
mauve; her pale-green chiffon lightly printed 
in black; Yteb’s chiffon dresses. with long ends 
swirled to the back or to the front; Callot’s 
embroidered sheaths; Vionnet’s lovely draped 
white or tea-rose satins. These are certain suc- 
cesses of the coming Paris season. 

As to evening wraps, marvelous coats of 
ermine, chinchilla or sable are most remark- 


able. Lady Davis wore all three; one night 
white ermine over a “middle” blue gown, 


another night sable over Paquin’s black and 
red satin, and the third, chinchilla over light 
red chiffon velvet. Aside from these magnifi- 
cent furs, the most original evening wrap at 





rangement at the back is newer than the poul and 


shows her mastery of the stiffer materials. New 









From Louiseboulanger 
comes a coat in heavy 
white satin from Bian 
chini called “ Lunasol.” 
It is day- 
time coat and bordered 
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Cannes was worn by Madame Agnés and is 
saown on page 105. It was made by Louise- 
boulanger in heavy, luminous white satin from 
Bianchini, called ‘Lunasol,” its handker- 
chief collar inset in the back in a point some- 
thing like a capuchon hood, and knotted 
under the chin. I saw many times Worth’s 
splendid model, which was drawn in the March 
number, sometimes in heavy, white satin, some- 
times in rose satin, and sometimes in ruby 
velvet. 

I have purposely left the hats till last, be- 
cause I want to talk of them, not only as seen 
in Cannes, but as shown at the present moment 
in the milliners’ salons. At Cannes, there are 
two favorite types, the rather wide-brimmed 
felt sports hat with its simple ribbon trimming, 
and some version of the toque. Madame Agnés 
wears the former with all her sports clothes. She 
says it is a hat without fashion, and expects 
it to stay in vogue (Concluded on page 108) 











MARIE- 
CHRISTIANT 


Small turban from Nlarie=Christiane of 
new straw braid, very flexible and shiny 
black. The effectively placed bow over 
the ear is made of ciré black satin ribbon. 
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MARIE- 
/ CHRISTIANE 


Drooping Lines Are 


So Becomir 19 


Marie- Christiane makes a large hat to be worn 
with chiffon frocks with uneven hem-lines. The 
braid is gravish-white horse-hair and shiny black 
straw, the black being woven so as to make a zig- 
=ag ede. The trimming is a narrow black ribbon. 
LOUISE- 
BOULANGER 


Here is shown the smartest evening purse of the 
moment, carried by many important women. This 
is a narrow bag made of silver embroidery on 
white satin, which is rolled up and has its long 


silver cords twisted around it. Louiseboulanger. 
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Reboux Creates a 


Lining of Push 


A hat ordered by many of Reboux’s smartest 
clients is in leghorn straw of natural color. 
Pale-rose satin ribbon is knotted over the ear 
and slipped throush a slit in the straw. The 


. ° ° . ° a ° 7 
ASVinimetric brim 7s lined in brownish pink plush. 


Chanel’s newest rock-crystal necklace is com- 
posed of triangles, beautifully cut, and set ir 
silver, with an odd-shaped pendant. The ring 
is of opague crystal set with a large brilliani 
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crystal; good with black or white evening gowns. 


CHANEL 











REBOUX 
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Straw sailor by Reboux in rough, shiny 
. P : TT 

straw mottled in two shades of beige. The 
. . . I ee 

crown is cut in points over the grosgrain 


ribbon, which may be beige or bright rea. 
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SHOES FROM PARIS DESIGNERS 


At the upper left is an afternoon model in brown patent 
leather piped with gold leather. A double strap across 
the instep gives support and holds firm. Ducerf=Scavini. 


® P . : J e Py 
Below is an evening sandal in silver broché trimmed with 
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straps of satin the color of the gown. The heel is satin 


and the ornament of silver and colored enamel. Hellstern. 


The Hellstern slipper at the lower left is in colored or 
black satin, with a novel edge of gilded leather running 


. 5 “ 
down the outside. Ornament of enamel, gold and strass. 


Ducerf=Scavini make a formal afternoon pump in navy 

blue fine grain lizard with applications of matching ante=- 
; ry 

lope. Ornament, enamel on silver, gray and navy blue. 


A summer shoe to wear with sport clothes in light gray= 
beige from Hellstern. (Center right.) The shoe body is 
of woven strips of leather. The lace drops are enamel. 
Afternoon model from Hellstern in shallow oxford shape. 
It is in antelope, brown, black, beige or gray, with appli- 
cations and heel in patent kid of a darker shade of each. 
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ALSO FROM FRENCH HOUSES 


At the top of the page is a Ducerf=Scavini sports shoe The elaborate sandal at the right is from Ducerf=Scavini. 


in brown calf with perforated applications of the same. It is of golden broché trimmed with points of applied 
The heel is low, but not too low, and the lace of leather. gilded kid cut out below to show the stocking. Jewel buckle. 
Also from Ducerf-Scavini is the afternoon model at the left In the center is Perugia *s model in satin of any color, w ith 
in gray chameleon, finer than the finest lizard. Edges and curved bands of satin, alternated with silvered kid and 
Greek key trimming on sabot strap of applied gray kid. strass buckle. Perugia matches all his slippers in bags. 
Perugia makes an evening slipper in“ lizard perle” treated to Sport model in putty=-colored lizard, from Perugia, trimmed 
make it iridescent. The salon model is in palest blue, with with brown patent leather, perforated. (Drawn at lower 


borders of silver kid, blue=-edged. Envelope bag to match. right.) The bag to match is an oblong in the same Teat/er. 
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LANVIN 


PATOU 
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JENNY 


CHANEL ~ PATOU 


Some of the Significant z Details trom 


the Summer Collections 


aad | ° ° e , / . y . > 
Characteristic of several of \fladame Lanvin’s Nach is heard of this use, by Lelong, of moon- 
}.J : I o Je ° ° “ I : iv 
models is braiding in fine patterns done in stones. Those shown above are mounted in si. 
Ty 7 TI; ° . ¢ : ° : 4 * 
Silver soutac/ie. This « ollar is of black salir. ver settings Ww ith points of strass in Sctweert. 
* " y . -— 

Afany of the new tai ored suits and coats are Nlany sports costumes have this little starched 
off, orf, — on]. I j : ‘ . . T 
sell=trimmed with bands or strappines. Patou white collar inside the other collar. The 

f | a | en & — : y y : - a ‘ P . 
shows this clever sleeve, tightening at the cuff. bow tie combination is from Aladame Jenny. 
Lof a "2 7 ] F , . Dae . 
A belt from Chanel made of braided black Ever on the look-out for variations of the 
St T, ‘ ° , _ : P . : 
silk cords. The buckle is formed of twin neck-line, Patou shows a novel one in this 


= 7 . . , wr P . P 
crystals, cut in squares, smartly simple. black chiffon evening gown, cut in points. 
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DRECOLIL 


Neck«bines, bracelets, Jowelry, Collars, 


Find new Expression 





Lightness itself is the chain from Doucet of These detachable collars of fox, with their 
rock crystal cut in oblong links. From the tails, are a feature of Worth’s collection. 
. . : . r . ry . J > 
chain swings a crystal pendant set in silver. Nothing could be more flattering to the face. 
A scarf of striped woolen material inside a “ The last word has not yet been said in gold 
, y . ’ Pa 6 . J ; 
standing collar is Afolyneux’s way of giving jewelry. Lelong has made a bracelet, heavy 
the effect of a hish, though solt, collar. and rich, with oddly shaped carved ends. 
- P 7 “ os . P 
Drecoll has revived the “heart-shaped” cle- Opague crystal and sapphires form a remark- 
, P / ¥ . : ° . . . : 
colleté of our mothers ona gown of black point ably brilliant combination, Vionnet has dis- 


d'esprit. Satin ribbon holds a strass ornament. covered. Brooch and buckle are made of them. 
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Betore her marriage Mrs. Biddle was Miss Mary L. Duke, 1] 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin N. Duke of New 
York and Durham, North Carolina. Mrs. Biddle dis= 
penses gracious hospitality at her four homes, a residence } 


on Filth Avenue, a country estate at Irvington=on-= 


Hudson,a villa at Newport,and A palazzo at Palm Beach. 


. | 
Drawn especially for Harper’s Bazar by | | 
MARY MacKINNON 
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A Short Story by Ernest [ool a 









































“Mrs. O’Donohue was in 


the Rector’s place, pretending to dust the Bible there.” 


MRS. O' DONOHUE’S HOUSE OF GOD 
Ln which; the Rector Reckoned the Widow 5 é | lite 


In a most Surprising Fashion 


N a lovely old church on Fifth Avenue, the 

Rector stood at the lectern, writing his 
sermon for the week. A liberal, vigorous- 
minded man, he had filled the church with 
activities, social work of many kinds; and his 
wife was using the rectory for a large com- 
mittee meeting now. No quiet in his study 
there, so he had come here to write in peace. 
The shaded lamp at his elbow made the rest 
of the church seem dark, and the only sounds 
in the lofty place came from behind him, up by 
the altar, where old Mrs. O’Donohue was 


ILLUSTRATION BY WALLACE 


cleaning and dusting. With reverent care, she 
handled the sacred objects there Born in the 
north of Ireland and a staunch Episcopalian, 
although the Rector and she were good friends, 
he knew quite well that she disapproved keenly 
of his liberal sermons—especially the one last 
week—for her greeting had been glum to-day. 
He paused in his writing, with a smile. 

“Oh, Mrs. O’Donohue,” he asked, “how 
did you like my sermon last Sunday?” There 
was a silence. Then out of the shadows came 
her voice; it was grim and full and deep: 


M orRGAN 


“ And who am I to criticize, your Riverence?” 

“Vou’ve a mighty good right to criticize. 
Haven’t you been here for twenty-eight vears, a 
regular member of the church, coming each 
Sunday, rain or shine, and contributing to its 
support?” 

“Twinty-five cents 

“And haven’t you faithfully served it, too, 
spent your whole life in keeping it clean?” 

“T have, sorr, but it’s hard of late—with the 
new type of worshippers that fill the pews each 
week,” she sniffed, (Concluded on page 110) 


my widow’s mite.” 
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Mamma was all smiles and H. R. H. all charm. 


HOW TO BEHAVE—THOUGH A DEBUTANTE 
As Told by A luriel and Overheard by 


CONVERSATION 


"Gare ERSATION is just about the most 
important asset a human being has. In 
fact, the greatest difference between a dumb 
animal and a brilliant human being is the power 
of speech, and the greatest power of speech is 
conversation! 

There are quite a lot of different sorts of con- 
versation. For instance, there is the frank and 
interesting kind that we use among ourselves, 
and the disguised kind that we often have to 
use in the presence of the Family. 

And, of course, there are all sorts of objects 
in conversation. It can be just a means of 
cheering up the crowd, or it can be an inter- 
change of really deep thoughts, or it can be 
used for a purpose such as attracting a new beau 
as well as holding the interest of the best one. 
Sometimes, of course, when we don’t care any- 
thing about any one present, it can revert to 
automatic. This means just a parrot-echo of 
childhood training when we were never allowed 
to say an unprompted thought. “I’ve had a 
lovely time, Mr. Smith.” ‘I’m sorry I walked 
through your rose bed.”’ ‘*Thank you, Mr. 
Jones, for showing me your aquarium.” 

Still I can’t say it would improve things much 
were we to tell the untrimmed truth. ‘I’ve 


EMILY POST 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN HELD, JR. 
PART II. 


had the dullest evening of my life at your 
rotten party!”’ “TI really don’t care in the least 
whether I stepped on a mildewed rose sprig.”’ 
**T don’t thank you in the least, you old Fuzz-bill, 
for showing me three goldfish and two tadpoles.” 
Can you imagine the faces of our Families if 
they heard us talk like that? 

And yet among ourselves we are almost as 
frank as that. Among those who are not ad- 
mitted to the frankness of our thoughts we sav 
the automatic things, but among ourselves we 
say really what we think. Or at least we never 
say what we don’t. You see, it’s perfectly 
obvious that if out of politeness we all just 
make up answers to please, what possible value 
would there be in our answering anything! 
Therefore, if Mickey saying good-night to me 
adds, ‘‘ Best party 1 ever went to!”’ I know she 
means it. Otherwise she’d just sav, ‘*Good- 
night. See vou Tuesday!”’ 

If I asked her later, ‘‘ How do you think the 
party went?” she’d answer, *‘ Not enough men 
who danced,” or ‘* The music was not so good,” 
or “It was all right.” In the same way if I 
asked for an opinion on any subject, no matter 
what, all of my best friends would answer the 
untrimmed truth and so would I to them. 


But with the Family! I wrap up every 
thought I ever express to Mamma in tissue- 
paper and a ribbon on it. (In fact, I don’t 
even have to bother to put in a thought, 
because all she cares for is the wrapping.) 
Sometimes I make nice-looking packages for 
Bill, too, but often, and especially if he has time 
to pay real attention, I talk to him as I would 
to one of us. My reason for just talking empti- 
ness to Mamma is because she doesn’t really 
want anything else. To her all of the ob- 
servances of convention are of first importance. 
She cares nothing for all the problems of 
human nature and why one person behaves 
like this and another like that, because from 
her point of view standards get out of gear 
unless they fit precisely into the cog-wheel ot 
established custom. Originality, independence 
and breadth of experience are simply bad form! 
Which makes the reason perfectly plain why 
she and Bill weren’t happy together. 

It’s funny, I think, that Uncle Fred and 
Mamma are so alike in their tastes, and at the 
same time Uncle Fred is much more sympa- 
thetic to me than any one in the Family. 
There is really nothing that I wouldn’t tell 
him about myself if he weren’t married to 
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ee In fact, Mabel is not above listening in on another extension. | 


Mamma and likely to interpret me to her! 

To Mabel, of course, I wouldn’t tell the 
truth on principle; unless, of course, I happened 
to feel expansive, or irritated, or—well, some- 
times Mabel’s all right. 


CONVERSATION 
FAMILY’ 


Our OBJECT IN 
witu ““Teez 


I TO say nothing that will give them a lead 
in the direction we'd rather they didn’t 
follow, because they get so terribly upset 
trying to understand our problems, which are 
really not upsetting to us at all. So if they 





would only concentrate on their own problems 
and let us do the concentrating on ours, it 
would really make a lot of sense. 

By the way, this is priceless! You remember 
that day when Mamma was focusing on my 
lack of manners? Well, she told me _ that 
listening to conversation between my elders 
was one of the social advantages that being her 
daughter conferred on me. So with this chapter 
in mind I have been purposely listening every 
time I have been among them, and I can truly 
say that the conversations overheard at the 
dinner table of my Family certainly explain 
the necessity for professional entertainers! 


Whereupon Bill got mad and I collected a brand new vocabulary. 





—————— 


* 





At dinner, the other night , I explained to Mr. 
Browning that for special reasons I couldn’t 
talk to him because I had to listen uninter- 
ruptedly. This was, of course, perfectly fatal, 
because he at once became possessed to know 
what I meant, and it really took me some 
time to devise a way to get my attention to 
myself (I'll explain how I did this just as 
soon as I report the conversation I finally 
overheard), 

Mr. Allen was telling Mrs. Clark that he had 
been laid up for four months with lumbago, 
and then flu. and then ptomaine laid him out 
for four weeks more! Mrs. Clark, whose glance 

had never strayed from that 

lovely Mrs. Gray Junior’s 

dress (and who was, I am 

sure, debating how a copy 

of it could be made becom- 

ing to herself), suddenly 

| came back to Mr. Allen 
suffering through his last 

week of ptomaine, and with 
the sprightliest enthusiasm 
exclaimed, “Oh, how inter- 
esting! How delightful!” 

A little later Mrs. Clark 
herself was giving a complete 
itinerary of her intended trip 
abroad. ‘ and then we 
go to the Italian lakes and 





from there for our usual 
month in dear, delightful 
* Venice!” Mr. Allen, now 


engrossed in epicurean ap- 

preciation of pre-war cham- 
pagne, answered: ‘‘Quite so; I thought the 
play was shocking!” 

Two bevond, Mr. Proset—why Mamma in- 
vites him to the house I cannot imagine, unless 
it is that he fills the always necessary odd 
man’s place at table and has amazingly lucky 
tips on the stock market—sitting next to Mrs. 
Amber and bragging his best about his inti- 
macy with the Blumps and the social triumph 
of having been present at the Mazzem’s party! 
Moreover, I’m sure he interpreted Mrs. Amber’s 
frigid silence as speechless awe. 

I was absolutely bursting inside because it 
was about this Mazzem’s party that Millicent 
Amber (Mickev’s (Continued on page 112) 
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A rs. Enos W. Curtin 


Mrs. Curtin, who is shown with her youns daushter, Miss Sheila 


Curtin, will be remembered as Miss Rose H. Norton, daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Skeffington $. Norton, of New York and Jericho 


Lons Island. Noted tor her chic sartorial embellishments Mrs. 


/ 


Curtin is frequently encountered among the ladies of fashion 
1 ‘ 


enthroned in the parterre at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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It’s a curious thins, he said, but you are precisely and exactly what | expected you d be. 


[HANK GOD FOR MODERN HOTELS! 
Nothing SO 


Commonplace ina Cobb Tal 


l orlect Service? 


CLOSED door suggests privacy, secrecy, 

mystery, even; and a door flung widely 
open may stand for hospitality, and frequently 
does. But a door that’s just a little bit ajar 
seems to signify watchfulness from within. 

The latter was true in the case in hand. 
Behind a door which was “cracked,” as people 
Say, for a space of some three or four inches, a 
very nice-looking young man was standing. 
He was standing so that, without himself being 
observed, he could look forth into a narrow side- 
hall which ran past his room and met a wider 


|! ortect Cuisine! 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES PRESTON 


hall at cross-anzles a few yards to his left. 

His room was Number 404 on the fourth floor 
of the Hotel Minnehaha, which was a new hotel, 
and one recently opened. Its newness 
proved by the plain gray wall-paper, as yet 
unscarred and unsmeared, and by the virginal 
crispness of the window curtains; by the pris- 
tine burnish on the Gideons’ Bible on the small 
writing table; by the sign “Look About You 
Before Leaving and See Whether You’ve Left 
Anything,” and by the other sign in the bath- 
room, ‘‘ This Cloth Is for Wiping Razor Blades”’; 


was 


and most of all by the brilliancy of the varnish 
on the frames of the two pictures on the walls 
—one alongside the bed from which this young 
gentleman had but lately risen, and one above 
the dressing-table which flanked the single 
window. Merely by glancing at those pictures, 
and Jacking all other signs and portents, the 
seasoned traveler instinctively would know that 
here was an average type of modern hotel in an 
average American city—a hotel with econom- 
ically small guest-chambers, with shops en 

croaching upon a (Continued on page 132) 
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. do not adopt the kittenish smile 
of a fluffy=haired squeezable dar- 
ling. Warn him that you are having 


two ultra-modern Follies girls to tea. 








F you are short and in= 
clined to give up the 
bathroom scales for good 


but thoroughly comly 

















F you are patrician, rather 
jaded, aquiline=-nosed, with an 


! 
asparasus body contour. 




















do not try to impress him as a romantic 


dream woman, all perfume and aroma and 
haunted eyes, wearing the latest exotic pa= 


jamas, with your Peke yapping an obligato. 
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F he visualizes your house as an 
, , ay 
oasis after discussing “It” on the 








stock=exchange floor for hours. 





him like this. 


not srect 
know you 





ue . do 
He probably did 
were having your Peruvian partner 


to teach you the new Heebie Jeebies. 


not 
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HE SOLO LID 


F your voice is deep and resonant and your 
pf dvagetyy 


er al on 





shoulders as square as a candy=box and 





calves. 


you have grand piano legs, don’t wear frills 


to foam about his reluctant 


stick to your tweeds and 
brogans. What he probably 
craves from you is a serviceable 
shoulder to slap and a good story. 
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“Anthony turned and saw Candace Crewe, in 
rose-tinted pajamas, walk out through the French 
window upon the balcony. He bowed, with his 
most charming smile. “Breakfast/ he said. “IT had 
just ordered coverslaidfertwo.” ‘Oh! said she,and 


. ° . “/ 
her long eyelashes fluttered in a mysterious smile. 
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Short Story by Tene f | lrkey: 


[TIE KOA 
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Why Did Lhey Take It and What 


QO, AT last they were to meet—the Great 


Lover and the Queen of Hearts. And 
under what strange circumstances! Anthony 


Rumbold, Esquire, smiled at the irony of it. 
As he halted his car before the villa, and honked 
the bulb-horn, two nimble French footmen 
in magenta livery appeared and_ took his 
kit-bags. 

‘Monsieur Drury,”’ queried Anthony, whose 
French was somewhat better than the English 
of the footmen, “is he at home?” 

Whereupon the footman with the long nose 
said that Monsieur Drury had motored to the 
Havre, to meet madame his mother, who was 
landing this afternoon. 

In the hallway Aristide, George Drury’s 
butler, received him with a beaming French in- 
sincerity and many gestures. Monsieur Drury 
had left a thousand apologies that he could not 
personally welcome his guest, but he would 
return with madame his mother in time for 
dinner. Meanwhile everything should be done 
for Monsieur Rumbold’s entertainment. Per- 
haps, after his long motor journey from Paris, 
Monsieur would desire an aperitif? Monsieur 
certainly would. Well, whisky and 
One of the footmen was despatched in haste 
to bring it. 

Anthony stood for a few seconds glancing 
The villa which George Drury had 
leased for the Deauville season was small, and 
its bizarre, modernistic furnishings obviously 
represented the taste of a femme du monde. 
A faint, mysterious perfume lingered in the 
air. Chanel No. 5, decided Anthony, who was 
something of a connoisseur. 


soda. 


about. 


“This place,” the butler informe:! him, 
“belongs to Mile. Mimi la Tourte, of 
the Opéra Comique.” 

“T believe vou,” said Anthony. “I & 


expect to hear overture music at 
moment.” 

With Gallic gravity Aristide assured 
him that there would be no music until 
the arrival of the American radio ma- 
chine, for which Monsieur Drury had 
sent to Paris. 

“T only meant,” Anthony explained, 
“that the decorations seem to be in the 


any 


best traditions of scenic design, and the 
effect is a bit theatrical. I can’t help 
feeling as if a comedy were about to be 
acted here.”’ 

“There is a revue playing at the 
casino,” said Aristide. 

Anthony sighed. The light touch 
was lost upon this fellow. 

Aristide poured a whisky and soda, 
and handed it to him with a flourish. 

‘I will have someone take Monsieur’s 
car down to a garage in the town. We 
have only room for two cars here, and 
Madame Crewe’s——” 





Lay at the Find of 1? 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ZyYG BRUNNER 


Anthony’s eyebrows lifted. ‘* Mrs. Crewe is 
already here?” 

‘*She arrived an hour ago, Monsieur.” 

Tinkling the ice in his glass, Anthony saun- 
tered through the cool, jade drawing-room, and 
stood in an open window, gazing down upon 
sunlit Deauville—the Hotel Normandie and 
the tennis courts, the white casino, the strip 
of beach and the shining blue sea. But An- 
thony saw none of these things. He was think- 
ing of that fabled lady, Candace Crewe; trying 
to remember the names of all her husbands, and 
to forget the names of all her lovers. And now 
George Drury—dull, conservative, lovable old 
George Drury—was to marry her. What queer 
tricks life played on people. 

The tap of a French heel on the polished floor 
behind him, and Anthony was again aware of 
that faint mysterious perfume. He _ turned 
and saw Candace Crewe come into the room, 
all in white, and carrying a large Leghorn hat. 
Though he had never met her, he was familiar 
with her fame as an é/égante, for he had often 
seen photographs of her in the fashion maga- 
zines of Paris, London, and New York. But 
he was not prepared for the exquisite beauty 
that smote him like a blinding light. Her hair 
was very fair, and if the crimson fulness of 
her lips betrayed an cmotional nature, it was 
offset by the calm purity of her wide blue eves. 


Si paused, regarding him for an instant 
with an amused curiosity, and he, being 
what he was, stared at her with impertinent 
admiration. Instantly attraction and antagon- 
ism sprang up, vibrant, between them. 

“T have often wondered what you'd be like,” 


THE YOUNG MOON 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
HE moon fell in my arms last night, 
And nestled soltly to my side: 

“| leave the sky for you she said. 

Ah! love, ah! love, ah! love” | cried. 

“For you all my mysterious light 

All my unfathomable pearl. 

My veils 

I cried, ““O little girl, 


O little, little, little girl! 
The youngest of all moons... 


Well | 


Put her back softly in the sky. 





she said, in a pleasant, slightly husky voice. 
“You look like an Argentine.” 
“And you,” said he, “look like an angel!” 


“Don’t begin on. vour high note.” There 
was a charming mockery in her smile. ‘* Else 
we shall have nothing to talk about—and 


George will not be here for several hours.” 

“T should imagine that George’s fiancée and 
George’s best friend would have much to talk 
about. For example, we might talk about 
George.” 

“Which will give you a splendid opportunity 
to deliver yourself of a few virtuous opinions 
on the disaster of his marrying me.” 


“WT HAVEN’T had a virtuous opinion since 
But you don’t 
mind if I confess that I was mildly surprised 
when George announced the glad tidings.” 

“You were displeased.” 

“Ts a man ever pleased to hear that one of 
his friends is about to take unto himself a wife?” 

“You don’t think I'll make the right sort 
of wife for George?” 

**May I pay you the delicate compliment of 
remarking that I don’t think you’d make the 
right sort of wife for anybody.”” He waited, 
watching the swift anger cloud her lovely eves, 
then “You seem so completely—be- 
yond Mt,” 

**Next you'll be telling me I was born in the 
wrong age—that I should have lived in the 
seventeenth century, and been the lady-friend 


I was twelve years old. 


added: 


of a king!” 
“Nothing so banal. I am only suggesting 
that a lady with such an interesting history 


might find life as Mrs. George Drury some- 
what unexciting.” 

os ‘And have you come all the way here 

Se 


to make that knightly suggestion?” 
“No, I will be quite honest, for the 
first time in my life. I came because 
[ was unable to resist the spectacle of 
your meeting with George’s mother. 
Or shall I say, her meeting with vou?” 

“Are you so sure that she will dis- 
approve?” 

“T am at least sure that you will.” 


“Why? I’m told she’s a delightful 
old lady.” 

“She is. The last of the Victorians. 
I don’t mean merely that she still 


keeps horses in New York and drives 
every afternoon in a mulberry brougham 
with two men on the box. 
more positive Victorianism; a rigorous, 
iron-clad which 
moulds the destinies of everyone within 
her circle. And you, as George’s wile, 
will come very definitely within it. 
As a matter of fact, her influence ex- 
tends bevond her own circle, even to the 
Court of St. (Continued on page 142 


Hers is a 


mode of existence, 
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First-class dance music is 
played by this orchestra. 
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THE RHYTHM OF MANHATTAN 
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Flow Visitors Nlay Lune in on Some of 


T IS easy enough to know what to do if you 

arrive in New York on a week day, but sup- 
pose it’s a Sunday in May, what then? I 
should say, even if you are not an extremely 
religious person, you might profitably haila 
comfy taxi and tell him to drive you down to old 
Trinity Church. You will be surprised at the 
beauty of the empty, Sunday-hushed streets, 
after you have spent as long or as short a time 
as you will in the church itself. You will surely 
get a thrill looking down wicked little old 
Wall Street, harmless enough now in its Sabbath 
patches of sun and shadow. You may even 
stroll on down to the Battery and sniff the 
Atlantic ozone and take a look at the pepperbox 
of the Aquarium. Then turn around and gaze 
at the majestic grandeur of the great, silent 
buildings taking their week-end doze in the sun. 

The fresh air will have given you an appetite, 
and there is nothing so hunger-breeding as going 
to church, so where will you lunch? Well, as it 
is such a perfect day, why not taxi up through 
the whole brilliant town and lunch in the quiet 
of the Casino in Central Park? You will find 
good food awaiting you, and you are sure to 
enjoy the stroll through the park back to your 
hotel afterward. Or you might even drive 
all the way up Riverside Drive to Claremont 
and take a sunny table on its glass terrace and 
watch the boats on the Hudson. 

By the way, before you leave Trinity Church, 
do take a look at the little graveyard. It is a 
marvelously peaceful spot to lie in such sur- 
roundings. I found a contrast to its perfect 
atmosphere of rest the other day in the Second 
Cemetery of the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 


Its Endless Variations 


gogue, at Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue. 
What a dusty, tragically forgotten 
triangle of dirt that is! You might so easily 
pass it by, it is so little, but just give it a glance 
some day and grasp the silent tragedy of its 


queer, 





where you 


Helen Morgan’s night club 


may dance and sup and be entertained. 


thirty or so forgotten gravestones, all rigid, 
all stark and lonely with almost obliterated in- 
scriptions. There is not a blade of grass to be 
seen, just flattened, dirty earth. ‘‘1800 to 
1829,” says the legend, and the stones look 
every year of their age. 


BRASS 


FOUND an even dustier spot another day, 

but one full of color. We were headed for 
Canal and Allen Streets in search of old brass, 
and I wanted to stop and get out half a dozen 
times to explore tucked-in churches, and bead 
and kook shops. However, on we went and 
finally stopped under the deep shadow of the 
Elevated Railroad. An old Jewish gentleman, 
such as you so often see in Czecho-Slovakia, 
with a skull-cap and a long white beard, emerged 
from the shadow as we turned down Allen 
Street to our right. We were fortunate in 
choosing this direction as it led us directly to 
the shop of Mr. Jaffe at 8 Allen Street. 

As we entered, Mr. Jaffe snapped on the light 
for us to see way to the back, and instantly all 
the copper pots and things on the crowded 
shelves opened burning eyes at us, all the brasses 
threw out stars of yellow light. What gorgeous 
color! What a painting it would make! 

Mr. Jaffe showed us beautiful Spanish dishes, 
two hundred years old, he said; huge trays 
which make such wonderful table tops, pots 
and kettles of hammered copper from Russia, 
Turkey, and Spain. He has been there since 
1908, I think he said, and has never sold a piece 
that was otherwise than as he said it was. 
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Way down in Allen Street there 
are tinds in brass and copper. 


These brass and copper shops seem to run 
all the way up to Delancey Street, and I have 
no doubt would repay exploration, but I doubt 
if any of them has more beautiful things than 
Mr. Jafie shows. 

If you like this sort of treasure-hunting you 
might spend an afternoon in some of the auction 
rooms, where things sometimes go so fascinat- 
ingly cheap. If it is raining, for instance, and 
the crowd is small, you might well pick up a 
rug bargain, or a bit of black Wedgwood. It 
is such fun, too, to buy things in that way. 
Look at the papers; they’l! tell you the auction- 
room news. 

Of course, if you mean to invest heavily it is 
best to have some background of knowledge as 
to the offered merchandise. But you may learn 
so much and so easily in New York, without 
spending a cent. The museums offer a variety 
of noteworthy collections, all ready for your in- 
struction or diversion, as you choose. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


SPENT a most enjoyable afternoon in the 

American wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
recently. One enters, or at least I did, through 
the American silver room, where the walls are 
lined with cases containing alluringiy thin 
teaspoons, soup spoons, teapots as squatty as 
their neighbors the porringers, Lafayette’s 
map case, hearty tankards holding at least two 
quarts and worthy of Falstaff himself. 

From these delights I went on and found 
whoie iooms arranged with exquisite taste; 
no crowded, haphazard showing of the beautiful 
pieces of furniture, but everything in appropri- 
ate settings. In some of the rooms the walls are 
covered with historic old wall-papers, glowing 
in color, setting off to perfection the Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite-influenced chairs and tables 
of American manufacture. Lovely doorways 
from old houses divide the rooms, which have 
been, some of them, taken intact from their 
original surroundings. For example, the huge 
ballroom from Alexandria, Virginia, which is 
dated 1792, has its original chairs, tables, 
mantels, musicians’ balcony, woodwork and 
silver chandeliers, complete. When it was 
found, three Italian families were living in it. 
The equally beguiling Philadelphia room of 
1768 was being used as a junk shop when they 
discovered it. 

There are three floors of 
treasures. 


these American 


The top floor is given over to the 
Little, low-ceilinged rooms are 


The 


primitive stuff. 
arranged as they were in early times. 


first known American table is on this floor; it is 
iong, like a trestle, of pine and oak, and they 
give the date as 1650. Halberds from New Eng- 
land are fixed on the walls, looking strangely 
European. It is all fascinating, as the thous- 
ands of yearly visitors attest. 

If you should wish to pursue your studies of 
early American times and see an entire house, 
intact as it was in Colonial days, walk east 
through 86th Street, we'll say, to the East 
River. There you will find the Gracie Mansion, 
with Hellgate Bridge as its background. Here 
is another fine old doorway, with a great brass 
knocker. Beat a rat-a-tat-tat, just as they did 
in the olden times, and enter into the sunny, 
spacious interior. 

The mansion was rebuilt in its present form 
in 1800. Now, its huge 
rooms are filled with 
precious furnishings in 
the Sheraton, Empire, 
and Victorian periods. 
As you look at the sunlit 
walnut and rosewood 
frames of the queer sofas 
of our Victorian grand- 
mothers you almost hear 
the rustle of their ample 
silken skirts, that gra- 
cious, womanly sound, 
and see their sleek heads 
bent over their endless, 
lady-like embroidery. 

What a house to have 
lived in! Gracie was a 
rich merchant and used 
to give dinners of fifty or 


more covers. Many a 
group of convivial souis 


must have gathered here before the log fires, 
with long-stemmed pipes and glasses of hot 
toddy, for Washington Irving says the old 
owner had the soul of a prince. 


CONEY ISLAND 


F THE smell of the river makes you long for 
some really fresh air and vou loathe the 
thought of the train journey usually involved in 
fulfilling your desire, take a chance and a taxi, 
as I did recently, and drive down to Coney 
Island in an hour. Here you may wander on 
the Boardwalk, 
while the ocean 
breezes fill your 
lungs; the sun is 
gorgeous, the wide 
beach clean and 
hard. The walk 
is broad enough 
for at least four 
automobiles to run 
abreast, so surely 
there will be room 
for you. Wheeled 
chairs wait for you, 
if you are too tired 
to stroll. 
The Half Moon 
Hotel, where Al = 
Smith reserved a 
whole floor last 
summer, will give 
you good service 
and good food if 
want to stav 
ail night, and their 
hurricane 


you 


deck is 


provided with long Knights in armor sit 
comiv chairs where in solemn conclave in 
you may stretch the great hall of the 


out and bask in the 








The front doorway of the 
historic Gracie Mansion. 


Metropolitan Museum. 
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sun. Of course, during the hot months Coney 
Island is too crowded to be pleasant, but as a 
winter fresh-air resort I have found it a god- 
send. You may go down to it in the subway 
for five cents or take a taxi for five dollars, as 
you will. 


NIGHT LIFE 


OU will be glad of the fresh air in your 

chest if you mean to do any serious night- 
clubbing, as of course you do, while you are 
here. There are one or two newish ones. 

Emerging triumphant from __battle-axes, 
Helen Morgan has reopened her night-club at 
151 West 54th Street. Here you may dance 
to a good orchestra while you wait for the 
performance, which be- 
gins about one o’clock 


in the morning. Miss 
Morgan sings her large 


repertoire in her own 
lazy, seductive way, and 
excellent dancers vary 
the program. You need 
not dress unless you wish, 
as the homespun-clad sit 
in juxtaposition to the 
smartest we have. 

Then there is the newly 
opened, roomy Ambassa- 
deurs, installed where 
Roger Kahn once was, at 
146 West 57th Street. The 
entrance walls are covered 
with Drian’s in 
sepia and silver, the ven- 
tilation is good and the 
dance floor perfect. 

The finest negro orchestra I have heard for 
some time plays enthusiastically for the danc- 
ing. At 12:15 and 2 A. M. a troupe of equally 
enthusiastic colored people entertains you. 
One of their ensemble numbers has a distinct 
touch of native African savagery about it. 
They grin so cheerily, these people, that it is 
contagious. A married couple at the table be- 
side us was hard put to it to continue the fight 
they very evidently entered with, in the face of 
such gales of good spirits. My only worry was 
deciding whether I admired white or gold teeth 
most, in their engaging (Concluded on page 108) 
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Mrs. Mumford hov- 
ered charmingly over 
her brood and prac 
tically floored un 
wary guests in her 
eagerness to serve al! 


quickly and well. 


F POETRY 


A Satirical A fixture of  Babbitts, Near- Creniuses 


N R. ERNEST K. MUMFORD—hardware, 

household furnishings, and farm imple- 
ments—had just sat down to his eggs and bacon 
this lovely June morning, when Mrs. Mumford 
entered the room so completely and obviously 
charged with tumultuous emotion that it 
seemed not unlikely she would explode in 
another second or two. 

Now ordinarily there was this, at least, that 
could be said of Mrs. Mumford: she was not a 
woman given to going around exploding with 
emotion indiscriminately. She was approaching 
her tenth wedding anniversary and one hundred 
and forty pounds. She worried a bit over what 
she called “the servant problem” and over 
Ernest’s grumbling unwillingness to ‘dress 
up” every now and then. Afternoons she and 
some of the other “ girls’? made an afternoon of 
it, and once an intoxicated silo salesman 
followed her home. Two years before she had 
shaken hands with Hugh Walpole after a lec- 
ture, but ordinarily there had been little of an 
exciting nature in her life and consequently she 
just wasn’t an emotional exploder. 

Somewhat aware of this, Mr. Mumford looked 
up at her with mild curiosity in his eves. Some- 
thing had provoked this extraordinary change 


in her morning manner—something very 
unusual. 
“Dirt?” he asked politely. “You've got 


some new dirt to tell?” 

She did not answer, but quietly, proudly, 
she laid on the table beside his plate the 
morning paper opened to the editorial page, 





and Very, Very ree Verse 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


and with a slightly trembling finger pointed 
to the column headed ‘Truth and Possibly 
Poetry.” 

“Read,” she said simply. 

Mr. Mumford wiped his mouth with the 
napkin, adjusted his pince-nez, and rattled the 
page straight. He read: 


LIFE! 
The spectacle life offers 
Js a tragedy of such magnitude 
That one’s eyes are burned 
And tortured 
And blinded 
By the flaming scene. 
We are helpless, 
Speechless, writhing 
Before this hideous monstrosity 
Mortals call 
Life! Fdna R. Mumford. 


H' READ it again, in some bewilderment, 
and blinked nervously. ‘The name,” 
he hesitated, “‘it’s quite a coincidence.”’ 

“The name,” Mrs. Mumford said quietly, 
taking her seat at the table, ‘‘is mine. I wrote 
it. I wrote it Tuesday night—I had to. I 
couldn’t help it. I just couldn’t! The mood,” 
she added softly, ‘‘was there.” 

“The mood!” He gazed at her blankly. 

‘Just all of a sudden,” she explained, a far- 
away look in her eyes, “it came over me 
the crushing force of life, the stark futility of 
existence, the tragedy, the cruel tragedy, of 


GuLuYAS WILLIAMS 


this monstrosity mortals call life. It was too 
much . . . too much for me!” 

Mr. Mumford stared at her with even greater 
blankness. ‘You mean,” he demanded in- 
credulously, “‘you’ve taken to writing poetry?” 
One would have guessed from his tones that it 
was hashish. ‘You really mean you’ve gone 
into this poetry business—like—like poets— 
Longfellow, Shelley—those fellows?” 

‘Must it be,’ she countered with something 
roughly resembling the smile of Mona Lisa, 
“like Shelley? Must one’s moods fall into a 
pattern?” 

His eyes popped out a bit. “You mean,” he 
insisted somewhat distressed, ‘that you're 
going out for poetry—at your age?” He 
glared at her fiercely. 


*Life—” Mrs. Mumford began. 
“Say!” He cut her short bruskly, suddenly 


himself again. ‘‘What’s the big idea?”’ He 
saw then and there he’d have to get to the root 
of this little matter at once and paused a 
second before adding, ‘What’s the big idea?” 

He was annoyed without knowing why, and 
worried. Poetry didn’t rise in Mr. Mumford’s 
life every day. It had its place, no doubt, as 
he was ready to grant; but he had his, too. He 
stayed in his place and he expected poetry to 
be just as considerate. It was very, very 
irregular, and at the moment he couldn’t recall 
anything about poets that was in any way 
reassuring. 

Mrs. Mumford rose. “I cannot eat this 
morning,” she said limpidly. ‘* Food, I believe, 
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would strangle me.” She stood by the 
window gazing into the far, far distance. 

‘“What’s the big idea?”’ her husband 
insisted. ‘‘ What’s the big idea, anyway?” 

She turned slowly. ‘Ernest,’ she 
said, “it may be that you won’t under- 
stand, that you can’t understand. I 
scarcely understand it myself. But there 
are emotions, moods, voices stirring in 
me. I’d never myself realized them until 
I heard Edna St. Vincent Millay reading 
her poetry at the Students’ Study Club 
Tuesday afternoon.” 

“Millay?” said Mr. Mumford. ‘Who 
is that—that cookbook writer woman?” 

“That night,” she ignored his ignor- 
ance, ‘‘I felt this mood, this mood of 
utter futility. It came over me like 
a fever. Suddenly I knew that I had to 
write, that here were things that had to 
be put down on paper, the way Miss 
Millay does. So I wrote. I had to 
I just had to.” 

R. MUMFORD sat silent before 

this authentic miracle. His ap- 
petite had suddenly disappeared. It 
wasn’t, he felt generously, just poetry 
itself, but the kind of poetry . . . this 
very personal kind of poetry. . . . He 
pushed his chair back. 

“Well,” he said flatly, satisfied that it 
wasn’t a matter in which a man, and a 
husband at that, could afford to take 
chances, “I guess you'll just ‘had to’ cut it 
out, that’s all. What do you think [’ll look 
like—with my wife running around wriiing 
poetry?” 

“T wasn’t aware—” 

““No, you wasn’t aware of me at all! You 
know what the fellows around the club are going 
to think?” 

“*T wasn’t aware 

“They’re going to think it means you're 
dissatisfied. They’re going to say I’m mistreat- 
ing you. They’re going to say, ‘You see? 
She wouldn’t be writing about life being a 
a monstrosity if she was getting a good break.’ 
That’s what they’re going to say! And that'll 


make me look fine, won’t it? Have I mis- 
treated you once?”’ 

“‘Ernest—” 

“Did I ever lay hand on you?” He was 


working himself into a fury. ‘Did I ever say 
a cross word to you except when we were both 
quarreling? No—and you know it!”’ 

“T wasn’t aware—” 

“Now they’re going to say we’re getting 
a divorce. If I haven’t treated you square, the 
thing for you to do is come to me and tell me 
so, not go publishing it in 

A faint, tortured smile came to haunt Mrs. 
Mumford’s fattish face. ‘You don’t under- 
stand,’ she murmured; ‘‘the mood came—”’ 

“Well, the mood’s got to get out,” he snapped 
bitterly. 

“Life—”’ 

“Understand me,” he interrupted, “I’m not 
against poetry. Poetry’s all right. I got nothing 
at all against it. If you were to take up some 
good line of poetry—clean, decent poetry about, 
say, little flowers, or birds, or even animals— 
cats, dogs, or something like that—why, I’d be 
the first one to say, ‘Go to it, old girl!’”’ 

“Life—” 

“No!” He rose and glared at her. “You're 
too good for cats! You got to use this free 
verse stuff—this kind of poetry where you’ve 
got to say things are all terrible! Oh, yes, I’m 
onto this free verse stuff—I know what it is! 
It’s—it’s socialistic!” 
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‘All women—” Mrs. Mumford began again. . 























Olga opened the door to find a dark young 


man, who spoke in a low, tense voice. 


But he interrupted this potential cpigram, 
too. “Well,” he summed up, “I’m just not 
going to stand for it, that’s all! You got to 
cut it out!” 

““All women—” Mrs. Mumford began, and 
stopped. Mr. Mumford was in the hall, rattling 
the umbrella stand and muttering fiercely. 


E LEFT her a happy martyr, convinced in 
this new spirit that had settled over her up- 
on sight of her work in print that she was suffer- 
ing for her Art. All the morning she mooned 
about the house, pausing occasionally to pose 
like Edith Wynne Matthison before a mirror, 
and halting here and there to gaze tragically 
into nothing, like John Barrymore in ‘The 
Jest,” matters which made Olga, the maid, 
vaguely nervous. 
By eleven o’clock she had read “ Life!’ four- 
teen times, not once failing to find in it thereto- 
fore unnoted merits. By then she was perhaps 


a trifle intoxicated by the full flavor of 
her genius. Three admiring telephone 
calls had come from friendly readers of 
* Truth and Possibly Poetry” and a tele- 
gram of congratulation had arrived from 
her brother, Mortimer, of Blanchard 
and Booth, gents’ furnishings. 

The repetition of its lvric perfection 
and music-magic served to lighten her 
labors, such as they were, and _ her 
“psyche” soared high above Cayuga’s 
waters. Finally she felt moved to ex- 
hibit the flower of her soul before Olga, 
hoping that thus might her life also be 
made sweeter. 


Speechless, writhing 

Before this hideous monstrosity 
Mortals call 

Life! 


HE doorbell began to ring furiously 
and Olga withdrew, with a sigh of 
relief. She opened the door to find 








framed against the light a dark young 
man with disheveled hair and burning 
eves, and somewhat carelessly and shab- 
bily dressed, who stood leaning forward 
in the pose of the Victory of Samo- 


thrace. He spoke in a low, tense, vibrant 
voice. 

**Macushla!”’ 

Olga stared at him. ‘* Mumford?” she 
suggested. 


‘*“Macushla!”” he breathed. ‘“‘ Mumford!” 
Olga repeated firmly. 

**Macushla!”’ 

* Mrs. Ernest K. Mumford,” she stated flatly. 
‘**No Macushlas here.” 

The shabby young man straightened up. 
“You must be the wrong one,” he sneered. 
“Call your mistress. Tell her Parrish McCall 
is calling, you clod!”’ 

He added this last in an extraordinarily 
fierce tone, and Olga leaped back in alarm. 
Listening in the next room Mrs. Mumford her- 
self gave a start. Parrish McCall! The name 
sent her into a little tremble of excitement. 
Here, now, was indeed a poet—poet, bohemian, 
and genius. Here (Continued on page 160) 
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Mrs. Elliott, before her marriage, Was Miss Audrey Neilson Osborn, 
daughter of the late Mrs. Josefa Howard Neilson Osborn, 


a leader of society and fashion, who founded “Mrs. Osborn’s Play= 
house” in the Berkeley Lyceum some years ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott make their home in New York at No. 136 East Forty= 
Street the 






seventh and are identified with social=artistic set. 
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The chaise-longue cover of 
guilted rose taffeta, lined 
with blue, has a pocket for 
one’s feet and a matching 


pillow. Eleanor Beard. T/x 


= exquisite nightgown is of 
< china blue parure with; 

pastel grapes appligquéd on 
¢ Alengon lace. Daisy Gar 


SOM. Satin mules with 


cream lace. From \Valter. 





BUYING A TROUSSEAU IN A DAY 


A lew Addresses in the Smart East Filties 
Are all That Vou Need 


Perpita DARLING: NINE EAST SIXTY-FOURTH STREET. 
T’S ALL too exciting for words. When did she meet him and where, and how did she ever land 
such a catch (for he does sound most impressive—Second Secretary, American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro!) Of course, little Nina is adorable looking, and being your sister, I suppose has her share 
of the family charm, but I still remember her most vividly as a rather pert enfant terrible, who 
always made caustic comments about our clothes and beaux. Heaven knows we deserved them! 
Imagine her sailing away to that glamourous land of fragrant flowers and still, starlit nights, where 
she will play her exciting réle among quite the smartest cosmopolitan crowd outside Paris. - 

Well, "Dita, give her a kiss for me, and tell her I am charmed and honored to help her with her 
trousseau. A week is a terribly short time in which to do everything, but I suppose if the wedding 
is only a month off she can’t stay on longer. As I am never sure, dear, whether I’m to be in town 
from one week to another, here is a brief Baedeker for the child, in case I am away. She can 
easily cover this in a day, for all the shops are within two or three blocks of one another. How’s 
that for twentieth-century efficiency! 

You don’t know how glad I am that you found Madame Collart. Lingerie fine, the jewel I pro- 
claimed her to be. Tell Nina to make 21 East 54th Street her starting point. She couldn’t do 
better, and the intime French atmosphere of the place will captivate her as it did you, also she can 

practice her French on Madame, for, as she undoubtedly realizes, it is 
vital for the wife of a rising young diplomat to be as accomplished a 
linguist as she is a hostess. (You know how that sort of life has always 
&, fascinated me and there are even moments when I wish I had married 
“L.”) Right next door, 27 East 54th Street (in the shop of Miss L. 
Brogan) Walter has some lovely boudoir and trousseau accessories 


f that she should look at in passing. I especially recommend their 
It, mules, which are pretty concoctions of pale blue or pink satin covered 
Yi; in cream lace with a cluster of saucy French flowers perched on one 
| side, and just made for a bride! 
| ‘ Daisy Garson, 142 East 55th Street, has the most gorgeous and dis- 


tractingly lovely lingerie and tea gowns I’ve ever seen. They are 
quite different from the French imports, as her designs and work- 
manship are original. The shop is really a private house, and in her 
small drawing-room you luxuriously relax and feast your eyes on box 
after box of enchanting ‘‘ undies,” or watch her slim graceful models 
show you ravishing negligées and tea gowns, each more lovely than 
the one before. Here is a sketch of the three smartest, to my way of 
thinking, and you’d better warn Nina it’s not a question of “which 
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A simple Tittle black velvet coat, The lines of this American-beauts 

‘ il - . . ul 
with scalloped edges and a rolled 2 satin negligée are very new ane 
collar, is charming over its finely most unusual. The deep circular 


. . » / J. . . . 
plaited slip of Mesh chiflon with collar may be tied in front or worn 


as a rippling cape. Daisy Garson. 


a 


lony pastel tassels. Daisy Carson. 





This lovely tea-gown of beige chiflon 
and lacehas a full irregular skirt, held 
smugly at the hips by a ribbon sash. 
/y “' The broad lace bandings on the under- 


ld slip are effective. Daisy Garson. fl 


do I prefer?” but rather, ““how many can I afford?’’ What could be more divine than a three- 
piece white bridal set of finest crépe and real Val, with hemstitched net inlaid to form orchids; 
or a nightgown of China blue purure with grapes in pastel colors appliquéd on Alengon lace, made 
to measurement and fitted as carefully as a frock. Just look at the sketches! Is there a woman born 
who could resist such loveliness? Oh, I almost forgot to mention the huge chiffon handkerchiefs, 
with a long monogram in the corner, which are so chic at present. You should have one for each 
of your evening dresses, and tie it around your wrist or slip it through your bracelets. 

From Daisy Garson’s, tell Nina to walk over 55th Street to the corner of Madison Avenue, number 
547, where Mademoiselle Marie has a very beautiful collection of ready-made French lingerie. 
I saw there some intriguing pajamas, one an elaborate set of peach crépe de Chine and Alencon 
lace, the brief coat made with a circular flare; and the other a simple three-piece ensemble— 
Le Garcon—of peach crépe de Chine bound in robin’s-egg blue, the straight-lined loose topcoat worn 
over a rather tailored pajama suit. Dll wager both of these will be added to the trousseau, and I 
could hardly resist them myself. 

At 528 Madison Avenue, is Carlin Comforts, Inc., and my engagement present to Nina—if she 
likes it! It is a brown moire silk bag with a zipper top, lined with lavender (or peach) crépe de 
Chine and contains two crépe de Chine sheets, two pillow cases, a down pillow, a quilted throw, 
and a straight-lined negligée, all matching each other. Really a stunning thing and ideal for 
traveling, since you say Nina is taking her own maid. Ii she approves, I’ve left word to charge 
it to my account and have the various pieces monogramed. Maybe she’d prefer a peach or shell- 
pink pajama suit which packs into a smaller brown moire silk bag for traveling, of Honan silk with 
double-breasted coat and a tailored negligée; or a copy of a Lanvin negligée and head-band in 
purple and fuchsia crépe de Chine that can be tied carelessly in a bow in front, and looks for all the 
world like a smart little frock. The blanket covers in pastel satins or (Concluded on page 150) 


Vi luxurious [or travel is 

this brown moire silk bag ; 
containing lavender crépe @ q 
te Chine sheets, pillow slips 7 7 


ndpulf. Carlin Comforts. 
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BRIDAL SATIN OF DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY 


| TOTHING is more beautiful for a bridal gown than 
heavy white satin. Rergdorf Goodman has designed 
this one, and has matched the detail of the ornament, 


which holds the raised drapery of the skirt, in the tiara. 


Both are embroidered in seed pearls in delicate intricacy. 








TEA-ROSE CHIFFON FOR THE BRIDESMAID 


THE bridesmaid is no Tess lovely than the bride in her 

tea-rose yellow chiffon, trimmed with lace, from Rerg- 
dorf Goodman. Her hat of horse-hair, of the same shade 
as the gown, droops under pink and palest yellow blossoms 
in most becoming curves. 





She is carrying yellow roses. 
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Saks-lilth Avenue importsabrowntweed Poiret makes this vouthlul dark=blue 
mixture coat from Chanel. Losv brown reo frock, imported by Bergdorf Good- 
chillonin small pattern makes the rullled man. Triple collar, belt and sleeve banels 
) 
frock. Beige hat is from Marcelle Lely. are of cotton grosgrain. Reboux tain. 
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Brown tweed suit imported by \\Vana 
The skirt buttons 


maker, from Cioupy. 
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A beige moire ensemble of jacket. sleeve hack and front views of Paguin’s light 

less dress and tiered skirt. from Bers blue ensemble, the coat of fine lannel blue wool crepella cape by 
dorf Goodman. The crépe turban with with grav fox collar and the dress olf 

aigrettes from Agnes. Dark carnations Mint crépe. From Hattie Carnegie. ture of this wrap. 
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To wear with the short-sleeved gowns shown 
so often this season, gloves have increased in 
length and importance. Lord and Taylor 
has them with or without buttons, in suede. 
Circles of silver metal form a novel neck- 
lace. They overlap each other and are light 
in weight because the centers have been cut 
out. For daytime wear. Lord and Taylor. 


The Hat black velvet envelope from Patou is 
roomy and smart. The monogram is in gold. 
It is suitable for afternoon or evening be- 


cause of the material used. Lord and Taylor. 
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Bracelet and necklace match in a novel set 
of jewelry from Lelong. Square=-cut emeralds 
: : so 
or crystals of large size have been used in 


magnificent effect. From Best and Company. 


Dunand has lacquered this cigarette case in 
black with his unique egg-shell overlay. The 
brilliant polish given the surface is practi- 
cally scratch-prool. From Franklin Simon. 
A bewitching new fan from Chanel is to be 
had in black and colors. Saks=Fitith Avenue 
imports it. The material is stiffened silk 
gauze which forms its transparent leaves. 











HOW THE MODERNISTIC INFLUENCE 


Black suede has been used by Vionnet for a 
bag which fastens ina novel manner. Gold 
nail-heads stud the rich surface in polka- 
dot design. Kurzman has imported this bag. 


s . , . 
Orange, blue or rose piqgué makes a delight- 
ful summer bag. The mounting is metal of 
gold color. Various inside pocket: are clev= 


: ‘ ; 3 
erly designed for woman’s use. Kurzman. 


Once more the flat envelope, this time in 
tweed, from Chancl. A composition amber 
buckle holds the strap in place. This bag 
would be ideal with tweeds. Kurzman. 
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MULTI-COLORED TRIFLES IMPORTANT AS ACCENTS 


Gay, bright colored Rasgue linen has in- 
spired Jane Regny to make a matching bag 
and belt. The Stripes are red, black and 
yellow oncream ground. Saks-Filth Avenue. 


Chanel has re-discovered the brilliance of 


red, white, and blue, and uses them for 

bead chains and ragged flowers of many 
ry , * 

Detals. Imported by Saks-Filth Avenue. 


Large and lustrous are the new buckles. 
Patou makes one of aquamarine and crystal 
which would be effective with a chiffon 
evening gown. From Saks-Filth Avenue. 





Again the red, white, and blue combination 


from Chanel, this time in a long scarf of 


crépe de Chine. This color scheme is 
extremely popular. Saks-Fitth Avenue. 


Mother-of=pearl dy ed a rich dark cream 


has been cut by Lanvin into a necklace of 


leaves. They could not fail to be becom= 
ing to a dark skin. From &. Altman. 


One of Chanel’s newest necklaces, with 
matching bracelets of crystal. The note 
of three strands in the necklace is carried 
out in the bracelets. From Frances Clyne. 








. . - 
From CGioupy comes a belt uw hich show S all 


interesting use of the curb chain in silver. 
The belt is of beige leather and would be 


charming with rough tweeds. &. Altman. 


Particularly gay is a yellow flower in 
silk printed in bandanna coloring. From 
Afolyneux. Black accents the tiny pattern 
and gives it added character. &. Altman. 


Burnished copper, dull silver and duller 
platinum are woven to make this unusual 
ly beautiful envelope. It would be suit- 
able for use with evening dress. B. Altman. 
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One of thebest examp 
lomininity of the new mode 
is this black crepe aAffernoon 
frock from Patou. The ruffles 
do not detract from the straight 


. J / 
sithouette. Lord and Taylor. 


“LITTLE” FROCKS ARE IMPORTANT 
ndividual [ rocks Keautilull Nlacle, Crive 


[terest [o this Summer 5 Nlodle 


HE ensemble, which we have come to 
regard as the truly sophisticated expression 
of the mode, is as important as ever this season, 
but it is the ensemble with a decided difference 
The painfully matched costume complete, that 
looked as if each part of the costume was fitted 
together with the inevitability of a picture 
puzzle, is not smart—not that it ever was 
rather, it is not even done. 
There is a certain provincialism about this 
carefully matched costume; it is a “sure-fire” 


BY LUICILE BUICHANAN 


way to dress that requires little or no * wearing.” 


This season the ‘little’ frock to 
with one of the new fur scarfs, a long flat stole 
of joined sables or blond martin, or with the 
classic silver fox, is important in the mode. 
These frocks may be worn with a harmonizing 
Wrap, or, in the case of a printed frock, one lined 
with the same fabric as the frock. 

Printed frocks, patterned with fine all-over 
designs that give the effect of block printing, 
are shown by many of the great Paris houses. 


re Worn 


Chanel uses the same finely printed crépe in 
shades of brown, beige, and brick-color to make 
a series of little frocks, all somewhat similar 
but varying in arrangement of finely plaited 
ruffles and details of neck-line and waist-line. 
These are smart with the natural or darker 
beige kasha-cloth wraps, made as simply as 
possible, with a scarf attached. 

The frock with an irregular hem-line, like the 
gray Patou frock shown on the opposite page, 
is, of course, to be worn without a wrap, and with 
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Chanel has done it again, with this 
dark-blue crépe moussa frock, made in 
{wo pieces, and tied below the hips with 
The collar and cuffs are cream 
From Best. 


L 
OOW'S, 


r , y . 
batiste, the Hower, rose. 


a fox scarf if one chooses. Most of the frocks of 
very irregular hem-line are essentially for 
indoor wear, or designed to be worn without a 
wrap. 

The frocks shown on these two pages are all 
of the independent type; they can go forth 
unchaperoned by a coat, and some of them may 
be worn with a coat if one prefers. For the 
past three seasons the mode has been such that 
most frocks were merely the complement of 
their wraps, and one’s costume was not com- 
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Silk printed in a 
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small tweed design 
fionnet for one of her 
It is the type 
of frock that the French woman wears 
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successtul coat-frocks. 


with a fur scarf and tiny hat, an 
] P e 

anomalous frock with a dozen uses, 

of year and 


RB. Altman. 


. a ; 
perlect for this time 


for later in the Siimnrer. 


plete if it did not consist of frock and coat. 

Even when the frock presents a series of 
ruffles, like the Patou frock at the right on the 
opposite page, the ruffles are almost invariably 
made to lie flat so that the straight silhouette is 
not disturbed and the frock does not look bulky 
under a coat. Other frocks shown by the Paris 
houses this spring have ruffles laid flat down 
the front of the bodice or down the back of the 
skirt, laid on a flat mosaic when they are on the 
bias or in flat tiers when they are plaited. This 
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Patou gives this gray crépe marocain 
frock an irregular hemeline by a series 
of inverted box-plaits, cut to form 
points. Another frock to wear with 


a fox scark From Franklin Simon. 


is one of the clever things this season’s mode 
does; the detail of the frock becomes flatteringly 
feminine while the line remains straight. 
There are several new and extremely satis- 
factory fabrics for frocks this season. Crépe 
moussa, which Chanel uses a great deal in her 
present collection, is a rather heavy wool crépe, 
with a delightful texture, a splendid fabric for 
sports or street frocks. There are, however, 
more frocks of silk crépe and its derivations 
than of kasha or wool fabrics shown this spring. 
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Vodels from 
BONWIT TELLER 


Simitar to Patou’s frock of “coquille d’oeul”’ 
satin, shown on page one hundred and one, is 
another Patou frock called“ Sole Mio.” This 
time the drapery is in back like a bustle that 
tapers into one of this season’s smart Little 
tails, and there is only a thread of drapery in 
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the front. Lhe hish-keved vellow satin used 
» / L s , 

for this frock is one of Patou’s best eve= 
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/ he Bustle and [ts Variations Crive 


the Lrris Evening A lode “Amusement 


The frocks on this pase are all excellent 
examples of the variations of the bustle this 
season. This Cheruit frock of black net em-= 
broidered with square gold dots has its 
Lustle-ellect placed low on a semi-bouftlant 
skirt, so that an extremely interesting sil- 
houette is achieved. The evening mode is full 
of a number of almost-bustles and nearly- 
bouffants to make the season interesting. 


/ 


This is going to be“ that Patou tucked chiffon 
dress with the bustle” and everyone will want 
it in their wardrobes in at least one color. 
Patou shows it as it is drawn here, in vivid 


vermilion red, which is becoming alike to the 
blonde and fair and the dark and warmer. 
The tucks graduate from small in the bodice 
to large at the hem. This isa typical variation 


of the bustle that is so smart this season. 
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strass glittering in the background. The 
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ally smart points of this season’s mode. 
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Few jewels are needed with this sown. 








rvis Achieves Irregular Evening 


/lem=L ines by Tricks of 1 Jrapery 


Chanel produces the irregular hem-line by the 
use of long sweeping scarfs that begin at the 
shoulder in back and form a little side train. 
Another series of these scarfs begin under 
the left arm at the front of the gown so that 
there is a constant flutter of scarfs when the 
lrock is in motion. The frock, shown here in 
parchment color, is also very lovely in black 
or in that edible shade of shell-pink. 





Vodels from 
FRANKLIN SIMON 


Another of the \Vorth frocks of printed chif= 
fon, embroidered with strass, is dark blue and 
white, with a dark-blue moire belt and bow. 
The irregular hemzline is suggested by gathe 
ered panels in the front and by the long ends 
of the bow that fall below the hemz-line. Dark 
blue is one of the rather sophisticated colors 
for evening at the moment; relieved by white, 


it becomes rather informal and Sii771erv. 
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Background from the 
modern room of the 
new house of 
BERGDORF 
GOODMAN 
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The printed chiffon frock has so versatile a nature that 
it now appears for afternoon and evening.  Sergdorf 
Goodman designed this frock, in shades of rose and 
pink chiffon, made with a species of bolero jacket that 
has an armhole on one side of the bodice, and the other 
side forming a long winding scarf that crosses the 


shoulder in back and is worn twisted around the arm. 
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Summer evening wraps are made of 


light crisp fabrics, like taffeta, or a new 
thinand talfeta-like moire, so that they 
may be worn with bunched-up frocks. 


his is of yellow moire. Jay=Thorpe. 


(Right) For evening a simple ensemble 
in vivid color is one of the most effec 

tive costumes of the season. A Noly- 
neux ensemble of ruby-red velvet has 


a simple frock to match. Henri Bendel. 
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Patou uses his “coguille d’oeul” col 
ored satin for this frock, one of those 
balfflingly simple draped gowns that 
come from Paris. The hip-line of 


| ° ¢ > 
this gown is tuportant. B. Altman. 


(¢ ‘enter, Above) Although the evening 
mode has gained in femininity, it is 
also a Git less formal. This Chéruit 
evening wrap is informally patterned 


with a plaid. From Hattie Carnegie. 
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“Mrs. Thole returned in time to dress for dinner. 
She was highly elated. “Now help me get into 
my black jet evening gown, Alice, like a good 
soul’ she said. “I’m dining with Sir Beverly 


at the Metropole, and | mustn’t be late again.” : 
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A Short Story by ews Prez: 
MESS FARDEW AND MRS) THOLE 


[ roving that lt 3 just as Weil to be a [ bor 


LICE PARDEW told herself that it was 
quite true she was nobody. but it wasn’t 
very nice to be made to feel it all day long. 
She didn’t expect to do all the things her rich 
cousin Harriet Thole did, but it was a little dull 
sitting in the hotel bedroom every night mend- 
ing that lady’s clothes, while she gambled at 
the Cercle Nautique. 

“It would be quite pointless for you to go, 
Alice,”’ Mrs. Thole had said; “the stakes are 
high, people dress a great deal, and I’m afraid 
you would only feel uncomfortable.” 

“Oh, dear me! I wouldn’t dream of going,” 
Miss Pardew exclaimed, nervously; ‘**I wouldn’t 
know how to act when I got there.” 

She had been in a fever of excitement when 
she first got her cousin’s telegram asking her 
to come. The Céte d’Azur, Monte Carlo! 
It was like a dream. Harriet had never both- 
ered about her before—and now to invite her 
all of a sudden, to the “playground of the 
world’’—what an amazingly kind and 
generous action! Not until they had 
actually started did it dawn upon Miss 
Pardew that her cousin had quarreled 
with her maid a few days before, and 
that she was expected to take, more 
that indispensable person’s 





or less. 
place. 
“It's true you don’t know anything 
about traveling,”’ Mrs. Thole said 
with a sort of hard frankness, “but 
neither did Frogg. She was worse 
than a child in a foreign country. I 
feel sure vou’d rather make yourself 
useful than not, so, as I’m paying all 
your expenses, Ill let you do what 
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Relation on the Riviera 


SaMUEL Davis 


plump, dowdy, and eager to please, but at the 
same time she had no intention of being “put 
upon,”’ and had a watchful eye for a slight or 
insult. Ten years ago, at thirty-six, she had 
been about to marry a widower, a bank clerk 
in Rochdale, where she lived, but a month be- 
fore the wedding he had been removed from 
her by a younger, prettier woman. It was her 
one “offer,” her first and last, and this experi- 
ence had left her with a permanent wound. 
Her full blue eyes looked a little indignantly 
upon the world, and she seemed to be asking 
it what it was going to do to her next. 

Mrs. Thole thought she looked like a broody 
hen thrown suddenly off the nest. She was one 
of those women who, if there be someone about 
who is extremely easy to bully, will bully them, 
just alittle. It gave her a feeling of superiority 
and kept her in a good temper. She liked 
going off to the Cercle Nautique in her best 
black sequin evening dress, leaving Miss Par- 





APPLE ORCHARDS 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


HE hills still wear their glory like a crown: 
The old, old hills where apple orchards stand. 


| know how all the grassy slopes sweep down, 
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mending and darning there is to be 
done. I never could sew myself.” 

It was soon clear to Miss Pardew 
that she was merely a kind of unpaid 
maid. The days weren’t so bad, for 
they took trips and walked about 
looking at the shops, but she really 
did mind being left alone in that little 
bedroom of hers night after night. 

She had never known her cousin 
well. She had married. a rich man 
and gone to live in London, and her 
relations had seen nothing of her. 
Mr. Thole had very likely spoilt her. 
Miss Pardew thought, trying to find 
excuses for her. She had been very 
pretty when she was younger, and 
was still quite attractive, though she 
would have done better to leave her- 
self alone a little more; all this dyeing 


and curling and massaging made a woman 


look so hard. 


Miss Pardew let herself entirely alone. 
merely covered her body as cheaply as possible, 
and hoped people would know she was a lady 
by the way she spoke and behaved. She was 


An cestasy of light along the land. 
Althoush | have been gone so many years 
I still can hear the sunny sound of bees 
Above warm blossoms — and through misty tears 


Can see the moonlight on old apple=trees. 


| would recall one orchard — Were | dead - 


That wears the spring's delirious white and pink; 


Each autumn finds it slobed with gold and red 
And tanged with cider . 
I catch across the city’s strangling dust 


The scent of it . . | must go back —I must! 


dew sitting over a book, or some mending. 
Mrs. Thole had always longed to gamble at 
She Monte Carlo, and now, for the first time in her 
life she was doing it, and the fact that Miss 
Pardew would have looked out of place and 
ridiculous there, enhanced her own satisfaction. 





O sometimes | think 


But there was no real enmity between them 
until the affair of the buckle. 

Miss Pardew had made up her mind that if 
she saw something she liked for forty or fifty 
francs she would buy it as a souvenir of Monte 
Carlo. When her eye fell on a curious and 
interesting-looking buckle in an antique shop 
one day, she knew it at once for the thing she 
wanted. Everything on the tray was forty 
francs, a card informed her, so she didn’t even 
have to ask the price. She thought, with 
satisfaction, that she could now spend ten 
francs on some little toy for poor Janet Hop- 
kins’ little girl. She waited while Mrs. Thole 
talked to the shopkeeper in her hard, un- 
compromising French about a carnelian neck- 
lace. When at length she could get in a word 
on her own account she held up the buckle and 
said, “I'd like to have this.” 

“That’s pretty,” said Harriet, and took it 
from her to examine it. “Quite pretty.”’ She 
spoke to the shopkeeper, gave him the 
buckle and asked him to wrap it up 
with the necklace. 

“Oh, Harriet!’ exclaimed Miss 
Pardew, overcome. She thought Mrs. 
Thole had bought it for her. 

“Tt will do very nicely for the belt 
of my brown kasha,” said Mrs. Thole. 
“T’ve been looking for a buckle like 
that for days.”’ 

Miss Pardew could hardly believe 
her ears. It was almost as if Mrs. 
Thole had stolen the buckle. It was 
as good as hers . . . she had prac- 
tically bought it . . . she was horri- 
fied, shocked, and wounded. And 
because she had once been so bitterly 
disappointed, because she led a 
cramped, repressed, unhappy 
tence, the thing assumed enormous 
proportions; she could think of nothing 
else; and Harriet became in her eyes 
a hard, cruel, selfish woman... a 
devil. 

But she would never have said a 
word against her, she would never 
have been disloyal, but for the pres- 
ence of Sir Beverly Erskine. 

He was staying in their hotel. He 
had gone up and down in the lift with 
them several times, and one day said 
good-morning. After that they spoke 
whenever they met. He was staying 
in Monte, he said, for a couple of 
months. Delightful place, wasn’t it? 
Perfectly ripping. He was slight, 
not more than thirty-three or four, and there 
was something very boyish and pleasing about 
him. He had a small mustache and a ready 
smile, and the moment she saw him, Miss 
Pardew was aware of a certain ‘‘going out”’ 
of the feelings toward (Continued on page 154) 
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Flow the Combination of Prris and Will-power 
Translormed Jane 


Sketches by 


HEN old Miss Elliot died, leaving 

1 cool million to her spinster niece, 
Jane, it caused a nine days’ wonder. 
When the clause in her will ‘because 
Jane has never had a chance to call her 
soul her own” was made public, it brought 
about a family conclave. 

Jane’s brothers and sisters (she was 
the eldest daughter and had scrubbed 
most of them in infancy) and _ their 
respective wives and husbands came 








together in Frank’s Lakeville drawing- 
room for a conference. Jane lived 4 
officially with Frank and Clara. That is ay 


to say, her scandalous old school trunk 
reposed in their attic, and her clothes 
occupied the inadequate corner closet in 
their back bedroom. It was the only 
room in the house which contained a 
specimen of the almost obsolete wash- 
stand, the unmatched china of which 
Jane had washed religiously once a 
week almost ever since she could remember anything. 

If May’s cook suddenly discovered that she could make ten 
dollars a week more and no pesky kids underfoot at Judge 
Brown's; or Ed’s youngest contracted scarlet fever, Jane’s old 
trunk came down from Frank’s attic and she was off immedi- 
ately to the scene of the emergency. Normality restored, she 
returned to Lakeville to get the children up in the morning, 
prepare their school luncheons, market in bad weather, and 
take charge of the family mending. 

It was a snowy afternoon in February, and the various 
Elliots had been assembling by train and automobile all morn- 
ing. Lakeville possesses what is known to its inhabitants as 
a bracing winter climate, and the men were muffled to the 
eyes, while their womenkind wore coats of peltry varying in 
value from Edith’s authentic mink to Sarah’s dyed coney. 
Their accompanying millinery showed more or less faithful 
reproductions of Parisian headgear as interpreted by designers 
of Lakeville and points west. The dining-room chairs had to be 
brought in to accommodate them all, and the occasion was 
marked by great solemnity. Losing vour share of a million is 
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enough to make anybody solemn. How- 
ever, they all had one fundamental idea 
in common—it would have been much 
more sensible of Aunt Elliot to leave her 
money to any one of them, of course; 
but, after all, leaving it to Jane was 
pretty nearly the same thing. Jane 
would never in the world know what to 
do with it, and a private word or two as 
to the obvious destination of at least some 
portion would be a godsend to the poor 
woman. An opportunity must be made 
for that private word, and each pair in- 
tended to make it. 

“Now Jack can go to college.”— 
‘Here’s our chance to get hold of that 
corner property.”—‘‘ Maybe we could 
make a deal about that mortgage.”— 
Jane went about “Gosh! The payments on the new 
car would be just nothing to her.”—‘‘I 
wonder what a mink coat like Edith’s 
would run to.”—This represents just a 
few of the trends of thought behind their speaking countenances. 

May brought the situation to a head. She turned to Jane, 
sitting silently in her corner, a spot of burning color in each 
usually pale cheek. She had taken absolutely no part in the 
general discussion of her future. 

“What are you going to do first of all, Jane?” she inquired. 

Jane sat erect in her stiff chair, drew a deep breath for courage, 
and launched her bombshell. ” 

“T’m leaving next Friday for Paris.” 

“Paris! Paris, FRANCE! What the—— ! For any sake! 
Jee-rusalem! She’s crazy! Jane, you don’t mean it! Jane, 
you couldn’t do anything so mad! What on earth could you 
do in Paris of all places! You—in Pa-a-ris! Why! That’s just 
the wildest notion I ever heard of!”” The voices boiled and 
surged about her, confused, incredulous, condemnatory one 
and all. She waited for comparative silence. 

“T’m not crazy,” she said, quite quietly. ‘I’ve had a week 
to think it over, ever since the lawyers told me. I think I know 
what Aunt Elliot wanted me to do and I’m going to do it.” 

The voices bubbled up again, and (Continued on page 168) 


in a dream. 
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Opposite Clarissa sat poor Jane, on the edge of her chair and her resolution. 
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SOUP BELONGS 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 
IN THE DAILY DIET 











€a soup that graces the loveliest tables! 


The capable home manager 
appreciates the advantages of having 
her soups made by special soup-chefs 
who devote their lives to the art. 
She realizes that in her home kitchen 
she cannot maintain chefs just for 
that purpose. But in Campbell's 
Soups she obtains the perfection that 
comes from skilled French chefs 
whose life-work is the blending of 
fine soups. 


Campbell's Pea Soup is a blend 
that combines a rare charm of 
delicate, delicious flavor with rich, 


healthful vegetable nutriment. It is 
a happy choice when you are 
entertaining. And it is, in addition, 
a splendid soup for the regular 
family menus, especially where there 
are children. 


Sweet, dainty little peas are 
blended in a smooth puree. Golden 
butter, fresh from the country adds 
its enrichment. Of course, the 
seasoning is deft and finished. A 
soup exceptionally nutritious and 
wholesome, graced with the true 
French touch and refinement. 








LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE 
LABEL 





y Consider also the marked 


convenience of Campbell's Pea Soup, 
especially welcome in food of such 
prized quality. It requires but the 
addition of an equal quantity of 
water and boiling for three minutes! 


For Cream of Pea Soup, milk, 
cream or evaporated milk is added 
instead of water, following directions 
on label. See label also for list of 
the 21 different Campbell's Soups 
which your grocer has or will get 
for you. 12 cents a can. 
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THE RHYTHM OF MANHAiITaAyN 


(Concluded from page 83) 


dark surroundings, as they flashed at me 
from time to time. 

Here, also, you may wear evening dress 
or not, as you wish. The evening I was 
there Norman Bel Geddes was dancing 
with a lady who reminded me of those 
rare painted heads the Italian primitives 
sculptured in wood. 


SPAGHETTI 


INCE we have inevitably mentioned 

food, let me tell you that at a gather- 
ing of some of the most famous stars of 
the Metropolitan Opera the other day 
the piéce de résistance was spaghetti made 
after the stars’ own special recipe. Who 
would like to know just how to make it? 
This is the way: 

Order a pound of chicken livers and a 
pound of minced pork, beef and veal, and 
put the latter to stew in two cans of 
tomatoes for two hours, with two large 
bay leaves and pepper and salt. Slice 
about five large onions and set them to 
simmer in plenty of first-class olive oil, 
two cups or more, not allowing the onions 
to brown in the slightest degree. When 
they are limp and clarified add them to the 
tomato mixture and then add also the 
chicken livers minced finely. Let this 
simmer three good hours. 

And now for the spaghetti. Do not, 
I beg of you, buy the short spaghetti. 
Go to some Italian place and get the long, 
yard-long yellow stuff. About fifty cents 
worth of it, as it sells here, is enough for 
eight people. Take the largest kettle you 
have, for the more water the better the 
spaghetti, add two big tablespoons of salt 
and cook the spaghetti for about nine 
minutes, or until it is thoroughly done. 
Spaghettini is better than the little kind, 
but I do not mean vermicelli. Now drain 
the scalding stuff and pour the sauce over 
it, mixing thoroughly. Serve with much 
fresh grated Parmesan cheese, sprinkled 
on each plate, the cheese also from a real 


italian place, and not the stale stuf that 
comes in bottles. - 

If you don’t like this write and tell me 
at once, for something drz 4 
with you. 

By the way, while riding in one of the 
endless taxis one jumps in and out of in 
doing all these things I have spoken of 
I discovered the other day that the driven 
have a weekly of their own. It is called 
I think, the Taxi Weekly, and has all the 
news that could be of interest to the 
American Foreign Legion with whose 
backs and palms we are so familiar 
Isn’t that enterprise for you? , 


THEATERS 


F YOU like a charming play, charm. 

ingly done, go and see “The Queen's 
Husband.” Roland Young and Gladys 
Hanson have the leading réles, and both 
are excellent. In fact, every one in the 
cast plays with fine sensibility, if you can 
take your eyes off Roland Young long 
enough to watch them. 

Then there are ‘Keep Shufflin’,” jf 
you liked “Shuffle Along,” the extraordin. 
ary ‘‘Strange Interlude,” after witnessing 
which you feel almost ashamed of hay. 
ing seen souls so bared, Joe Cook’s riot. 
“Rain or Shine,” and the latest Ziegfeld 
knockout, **The Three Musketeers,” g 
light opera of beauty. 

The opening night of the latter was a 
gala occasion and caused a great flutter of 
excitement on Broadway, for Florenz 
Ziegfeld is fortune’s favorite. His latest 
success was launched in a blaze of glory, 
Dennis King starring as the gallant 
D’Artagnan. It is likely to prove another 
“Show Boat,” which leaves little to be 
said by way of praise. We saw Texas 
Guinan holding informal reception in the 
lobby: in another corner Ruth Elder 
stood, surrounded by her admirers: and 
almost everybody who is somebody in 
society or on the stage was there. 


istic is Wrong 


FOLLOWING THE FASHIONABLE 
TO CANNES 


(Concluded from page 65) 


for years. Her favorite toque-type is a 
turban made of a combination of straw- 
jersey crocheted with wool. This she 
binds, in two colors, or two shades of the 
same color, round the heads of her clients, 
suiting its folds to the shape of their 
heads. There are sketches of these two 
hats on the Last Minute pages. I see 
her double hat, as shown in the February 
issue, and the same idea modified; a 
rather wide-brimmed felt, turned back 
in front, to show a band of crépe de Chine 
ribbon (her specialty this spring) which 
is swathed round the crown, run through 
slits at each temple, and drawn across the 
forehead in the manner of an under-cap. 

New hats from Reboux, seen at Cannes, 
are principally little fancy felts, one a 
soft angora felt in beige-gray with in- 
distinct wide stripes of yellow from side to 
side of the crown; another in pale blue 
with darker blue dots and a blue ribbon; 
a third in palest pink with wavy lines 
of darker pink all over the surface. In 
the salons at Reboux’s, there are a great 
many interesting straws. Many smart 
women are ordering the novelty drawn 
by Luza on page 67. This is a moderate- 
sized hat in natural-colored leghorn, 
trimmed with a pale-pink satin ribbon, 
knotted at one side, its end drawn through 
a slit in the crown, and the very uneven 
brim lined with long-haired brownish- 
pink plush—a novelty if there ever was 
one. 

There is a rough-straw sailor, the straw 
mottled in two shades of the same color, 
very shiny, its crown cut into points over 
a grosgrain-ribbon band, tied in a bow in 
front. Luza has also drawn this hat on 
the same page. It is called ‘‘ Madame 
Brighton” after the very smart Parisienne 
who is so well-dressed at Cannes, in 
clothes of the sports type in the daytime, 


and magnificent gowns, furs and jewels 
at night. Another new Reboux hat, 
which promises to be a success, is in a 
very flexible exotic straw, black, with a 
soft brim that rolls down over the right 
ear, while the left is hidden under a sort 
of starfish of folded black grosgrain 
ribbon. A small brimless crown of black 
picot straw is turned into a turban bya 
swathing of braided natural-colored 
straw; a little cloche in wide, dull straw 
mottled in two colors, and trimmed with 
a little grosgrain bow, is called ‘ Acidulé,” 
and promises to be popular. 

A milliner who is rapidly coming to the 
top is Marie-Christiane, the nom de guerr 
which conceals the identity of the Mar- 
quise de San Carlos. Luza has drawn 
two of her hats on page 66, one ina 
new straw braid of grayish-white horse- 
hair and shiny black straw, absolutely 
simple, but lovely in line. The other is 
turban in flexible, shiny straw braid, wit 
a smartly placed loop of black «ite 
ribbon over the left ear. She makes 
most successful sports hats of littl 
braids of felt strips, stitched together 
the braids combining two shades of th 
same color, or two colors. She has also2 
novelty in a small hat with a leghor 
brim, and a crown and bow of crocheted 
white cotton lace, like a braid. She 
likes the idea of making a brim of ont 
material and a crown of another. One! 
her models has a navy picot-straw brim, 
and a crown covered with fine, navy net 
irregularly spotted with little dots 


red felt. A very wide, plain hat of the 


new mottled straw, in dead-leaf brow? 
and greenish-blue, is trimmed only wit! 
a band of brown velvet ribbon. Ver 
little trimming is her idea, with grea 
concentration on line, and this is @ 
excellent principle for becoming millinery: 
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| MRS. O’DONOHUE’S HOUSE OF Gop 


(Concluded from page 73) 


“with the smell of their perfumery.”” small wedding were soon arrange 

“Oh, now, Mrs. O’Donohue. Most of | But as they were leaving, the man Pot 
them are not like that.’”’ With a swish _ back. ” 
of her duster, she went on: “How much will it cost me, Doctor: 

“There are others that come with mud he asked. The blunt question came wit) 
on their feet-—and not one jot or tittle of | such bad taste that the clergyman’s sens} 
the true creed in their hearts. They tive face grew hard—but only 
might as well be Mohammydons—or moment; for out of the shadows came , 
Catholics—or Methodists!” Another — sniff that brought a twinkle in his ey . 
sniff came out of the dark. “But who and made him quickly glance arena’ 
am I to criticize—these up-to-date During their talk, he had moved a Jit, 


activities?” away from the lectern; and Mrs. O’Dono. 
“But I want you to! Out with it— hue was in his place, pretending to dys 
please!”’ the Bible there. The light from th 
“Your Riverence—this is the House small reading lamp fell full upon he 
of God.” wrinkled face, and revealed a scorn tha: 
“hs” made him feel like Judas Iscariot! Wha; 
“Tt used to be quiet here.” should he do? A sudden idea leaped int 
“T know. Only half the pews were his mind; and with a mischievous twit¢) 
filled.” of his lips, he asked: : 
“And now they’re packed each blessed “Oh, Mrs. O’Donohue—how long hays 
week. By true Episcopal Christians? you been coming here?” : 
No. By a lot of religious travelers. It’s “Twinty-eight years, sorr.” 
a regular hotel of a place.” “Thank you. And you have contrib. 


uted twenty-five cents every Sunday 
‘THE Rector grew suddenly rigid then, without fail, and have dusted an 
in the effort to keep unheard his cleaned from morning to night?” 


chuckles of relish and delight. And while “T have, sorr.”” Sniff! The Rector 
he paused, a side door opened, anda maid __ turned. 
came in to say that there were two callers “You ask how much it will cost to be 


at the house. ‘Bring them right over,” married,” he said, to the slightly puzzled 
he replied; and a few moments later they groom. “If you go down to City Hall 
arrived—a prosperous man of middle age, _ the fee is two dollars, I believe; but if you 
with capable, shrewd, good-natured eyes, | want to be married in this House of God, 
and a most attractive-looking young my friend, it will cost you exactly th 
blonde. They wished to be married, same amount that Mrs. O’Donohue ha: 
they explained, with a small church paid, to keep it in shape for you, a! 
wedding that same week; and the Rector’s these years.” 

questions soon brought out the facts 


that neither one had been married before, HE man from Wall Street wa: 

that the man was a broker on Wall amused. 

Street and the girl a rising young actress. “Well, that’s fair enough,’’ he agree 

Sniff from Mrs. O’Donohue! And it And he took out a pencil. “‘Let’s figur 

made the Rector quail! on this. Twenty-five cents a Sunday— 
“You belong to our church?” he asked __ fifty-two Sundays in a year—for twenty 

the prospective bride. eight years."’ His pencil flew. ‘Three 


‘IT do—I mean I did,” she said. And hundred and sixty-four dollars. Hold on 
then, with a frank appealing smile: ‘I’m The leap years make an extra week, ani 
afraid I’ve not come very often of late.” _ that will be a dollar more. Will that ly 


“How long have you lived here?” satisfactory?” 
“About five years.”’ “How about it, Mrs. O’Donohue? 
“And you?” To the prospective asked the Rector, with a smile. The ok 
bridegroom. woman had gone back to the altar. and 
“About fifteen.” out of the shadows she spoke again, her 
“Have you ever come to church in that — deep voice still implacable: 
time?” ‘‘Hadn’t the lady better pay, too, or 
‘‘No—I can’t say that I have.” can’t she afford it as well as me?” 
“Then why come now?” Still aware of A delighted laugh from bride and 


that critic in the dark, the Rector’s voice groom, and the wedding fee was promptly 
grew mildly stern: ““Why don’t you go fixed at seven hundred and thirty dollars! 


and get married downtown?” Then they left, and the Rector went back 
The broker smiled good-naturedly. “I'd to the lectern to continue his work. 
thought of that, but the lady objects.” “Well, Mrs. O’Donohue,’’ he smiled, 
“‘Oh, please marry us!” the girl putin. ‘‘and what do you think of our hotel 
“T was a church member back at home, now?” A final sniff came out of the 
and I do so want to be married here!” dark. 
The Rector sighed and gave assent, “Quite up-to-date, your Riverince! 


and the time and various details of the | You’re putting up the rates, I see!” 


INTERLUDE 
By ANN LININGTON 


OME, dream with me awhile. Let other feet 
Answer the blood-mad music. Get the beat 

Of its sensuous frenzy out of our hearts awhile. 
Be not afraid of midnight’s infinite smile, 
Of her open heart, of her beauty-flooded breast. 
I am grown too tense. I would walk into night to rest. 
You need not speak, you need not take my hand 
Nor conjure pretty phrases. I’ve no demand 
Just now of any little social lore. 
I am content to be still. I ask no more 
Than that you dare to walk against the moon. 
Oh, we shall return, this hour be gone too soon— 
Yes, smoke if you will. One little cigarette 
Against this moon is but a tinselled threat. 
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| CULTIVATING 
: BEAUTY. 


Chateau d’Eu, domain of the Guise 
family for many generations 


agate Duchesse de Guise—the illustrious 
name breathes romance! And provokes a 
chain of fascinating thoughts of France under 
the Kings! 

For all that France is a Republic, the Duchesse 
has been surrounded throughout her life by the 
glamour of royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pre- 
tender exiled to England, was her father; Philippe 
VIII, her brother. The present much-loved head 
of the House of France—known to Republicans as 
Pretender to the throne—is her husband. 


No less popular than her royal husband is the 
Duchesse de Guise—and no less ambitious! Pos- 
sessing irresistible beauty and magnetic charm, 
the Duchesse de Guise knows well the power of 
beauty. It increases every woman’s influence. 
And absolutely essential to beauty is a good com- 























The Chateau d’Anjou in Belgium, residence of the exiled 
Pretender to the Throne of France, and his family 















£, Ducuesse, Princesse Rovale of 
France, is truly called the most regal 
beauty in France! Her shining chestnut 
hair, amber eyes, and perfect features are 
made vivid and radiant by the loveliness 
of her skin, smooth as magnolia petals. 


plexion! The Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two 
Creams, to guard and protect her lovely skin. 

“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, “instince- 
tively delights in the art and wisdom of cultivat- 
ing beauty, in performing all those little rites 
which keep her loveliest. 

“T am delighted to find Pond’s Two Creams. 
Delicate and delicious, they keep the skin fresh 
and vigorous.” 


These Two Creams, chosen by women of distinction, used 
with Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 




















The Wf é of the 
reten deren the thrne of CHYANCE 


Exquisite as the famous Two Creams are Pond’s 
new Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues. With 
the Two Creams, they afford a delightful new 
Pond’s way of caring for the skin! 
FIRST, Cleanse to the very depths of your pores, with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 
SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new Cleansing 
Tissues. Velvety of texture, ample in size, they absorb 
oil and moisture instantly. 
THIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over your face 
and neck for several minutes. Firmed, toned, invigor- 
ated, your cheeks are all aglow. 
AND AS A FINAL TOUCH—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
adds a pearly luster to your skin, holds your powder 
evenly and gives unfailing protection. 

Send this very day for all four Pond’s preparations— 
a week’s exquisite care for your skin! 

Trial sizes of Pond’s new 


A New Offer: 
ew 7 “ Skin Freshener and Cleans- 
ing Tissues, and Pond’s Two Creams. You will surely 
want to try this magic for your skin! 
Send this coupon and 10c. 
Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
122 Hudson Street, New York City 
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HE entire new 
collection of 
brilliantly smart 
Paris- inspired 
Shayne scarves 
are offered now at the 
lowest prices they will 
We do not 


hold so-called “sales”; our 


ever Carry. 


furs are never priced 
sufficiently high to permit 





a markdown. 


Peggy Wood, leading lady, in The Merchant 
of Venice. Photograph by Nicholas Muray 









C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42nd St... NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 .... STILL UNDER SAME 
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HOW TO BEHAVE—-THOUGH 
A DEBUTANTE 


(Continued from page 75 


whole name) and I both had the narrowest 
escape from being absolutely forbidden to 
go and only got there by strategy. By 
good luck it was a fancy-dress party. 
Mickey in black-face met her grand- 
mother in the hall, said she was “ jes’ 
comin’ from takin’ the butler up his 
wash.” And got by. I merely moved 
over to Mabel’s. And as I knew Mabel 
would be going without too distinctly 
informing Bill, I decided that she was 
taking me with her. Which she did. 
But it was priceless to hear Proset 
bragging about being invited! 

The way I got my attention free from 
Mr. Browning would really be awfully 
good advice on any occasion when you are 
TRAPPED IN A TETE-A-TETE 

HE only thing to do was to search 

and search for a question that would 
lead to a long answer that I didn’t have to 
listen to. First I tried, ‘‘Tell me what 
you think of professional football and 
tennis as a sport.’”’ But he didn’t seem 
to have long thoughts on this. Then, 
guessing him to be a Republican I asked 
what he thought about the stand our 
President was taking. But he was so 
indifferent he didn’t even make me think 
up which stand I meant. But then I 
luckily guessed he was a Democrat, and 
just mentioned the Governor as “Al 
Smith,” and I’m sure he is talking yet. 

But now, before going on to the most 
vital part of this subject, which is con- 
versation with a new, best beau, I had 
better finish the topic touched upon a 
few pages ago, which is on the 


TaBu SUBJECTS OF 
CONVERSATION 


[* SOCTETY, as composed of Mamma’s 
special circle, scarcely any subjects 
are tolerated except foreign travel, 
music, art exhibitions, and the weather. 
But we Moderns, on the contrary, believe 
in freely discussing everything we can 
think of—especially if it is a Problem. 
We talk quite a lot about sex, of course, 
and its problems; as to when it is an asset 
and when it’s a liability, and we quite 
often analyze its unexpected appeal—or 
failure to appeal. We believe that every 
serious problem of human nature is 
discussable. For instance, we don’t dis- 
cuss our families’ failings—except in their 
attitude toward ourselves, which is, of 
course, a favorite and unending topic. 
In fact our families’ misunderstanding of 
us is about the best topic possible with 
which to attract the sympathy of a new 
beau. We don’t tell outsiders about our 
real problems or about our true opinion 
of each other, but we discuss them end- 
lessly when alone among ourselves. 

Tabus are really awfully hard to explain 
because some people, Bobby Whitely, for 
instance, can take his conversation wher- 
ever his impulse leads: kennels, hospitals, 
nursery, bathrooms—he can’t even be 
trusted to respect the tabu of adver- 
tisements. Bobby can say things that 
would make you just curl over and shrivel 
were they said by any one else, and we 
all just scream with laughter. I think 
it’s because he’s always so sort of im- 
personal. I really can’t describe what 
I mean except that he might be just a 
portrait on the wall so far as anything 
back of his appearance goes. Really, I 
think if one of us were to have nothing 
on at all he wouldn’t even notice. And, 
of course, what he says is screamingly 
funny—or anyway it seems so. Even so, 
I don’t know why Bobby is alone im- 
mune! Hugo Crabber isn’t a bad sort 
and yet let him say anything that is ever 
so much less raw than Bobby’s daily re- 
marks and he is met with congealing 
silence. The only reason I can give is 
that you feel as though Crabber was sud- 
denly sitting in his socks, collarless and 
shirt-sleeves, while Bobby remains a por- 
trait on the wall. 

Of course, the Family would like us 
thoroughly to tabu what they call pro- 
fanity. Which is certainly a terribly 
exaggerated way of describing a few 
““mygods” here and there. Of course, 
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you do get into the habit of saying more 
than you think you do, because none o 
us notice ordinary exclamations, Any. 
way, I was simply laid out by Bill fo 
swearing. When he got through 1 
simply asked sweetly for his preference: 
should I say “moicy me,” “fudge” o 
“oh, my”? Whereupon he got mad anj 
I collected a brand new vocabulary. 
AGAIN THE Fami ty! 

HE trouble with the average family 

is that it simply has no sense of valye 
It can’t understand the difference hy. 
tween indifference to conventions and 
indifference to ideals. It can’t under. 
stand how any one who isn’t absolute) 
tagged and ready for delivery to Satan’; 
Kingdom can break the third command. 
ment even in pain. 

For example, Mamma happened to } 
near a door which slammed on Isabel: 
finger. It hurt her terribly, and » 
wonder she exclaimed a few picked “ What 
Price Glory” words! Mamma’s manner 
could really have been used to cool the 
ice-box, and Isabel is banned! I de. 
fended her; of course, I did. But no ug 
That a well-bred girl could utter such 
words, no matter if it was in pain, js 
beyond Mamma’s_ beyondest — under. 
standing. On the other side, it is beyond 
my comprehension that any reasoning 
human being could be so shocked at 
what were just unthinking expressions, 

Of course, we wouldn’t any of us confe 
shock if we felt it (which, of course, in 
this case, we didn’t). But if there is ever 
something we feel we can’t stand, then 
in our opinion the thing to do is to de. 
liberately face it until it no longer shocks 
Life is life! There is no use trying t 
cope with it by not being able to bear it. 
CONVERSATION IN A Crow) 
BEGINNING with general conversa 

tion in a crowd. Of course, when 
a lot of our boy friends get together- 
well, I do wish something could be don 
to settle prohibition. It certainly is dul 
for a girl to have on her best clothes an 
her most engaging frame of mind an 
not to have a man even notice her be 
cause nothing registers except “Scot 
dialect”? and questions of ‘‘ Where? 
“How much?” and so forth. (I’m going 
to have a lot to say on this subject in: 
special chapter.) 

Talent for conversation in a crowd i 
mostly a gift. It is really a sort 
actress talent combined with a geniu: 
for collecting news. Kay has it! Shei 
just a born reporter and mimic, so that 
when she’s in the humor we all just st 
around and thrill. But when she isn’ 
in the humor she might as well be absent 
She is exactly like a fireplace in which th 





fire is blazing or stone-cold out. Bobby 
Whitely always keeps things going, but 
the rest of us talk or not, as we feel litt 
it, unless there happens to be no radio 
phonograph. If things get silent som 
of us are sure to begin, “‘ Listen to me- 
“Oh, wait till I tell you—” “What @ 
you think—” It isn’t necessary to SY 
more than just words after this becaus 
every one begins saying something a 
everything cheers up a lot. 




















THE SorT OF CONVERSATIO 
THAT FASCINATES A Mf&s 


S ANOTHER one of those talents tht 

you have or haven’t! If you have! 
you know it! If you haven’t and dot! 
know it you’d better find out. AnywWé) 
it’s awfully safe to learn to be the opp 
site thing of a talker, which is a pete! 
listener. This means that you try to 
him to talk while you do the sy 
thetic listening. j 

Uncle Fred says that nothing can @ 
the sympathy that is looked, and ® 
spoken, and that nothing is so intrigul 
as to look sort of though you alone 
dive down to the depths of his thought 
Uncle Fred says that a man may ® 
really be thinking anything, but he will} 
intrigued by your discovery of so ml 

(Continued on page 114) 
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(Continued from page 112) 


that he didn’t know about himself. But 
this is really very deep. And I think it is 
really just a question of determination 


and patience and having some knowledge 


of men, rather than knowing educational 
things. Because if you know anything 
about man, you know all that you really 
have to do to make him think you wonder- 
ful, is to get him to talk about himself 
or anything that is his. His game or his 
work or his dog or even his clothes. 
Really the first thing you notice about 
him will do perfectly well. 

If he won’t talk and you have to, the 
best topic you can choose is telling him 
how dangerous he is—especially when he 
isn’t! If he really is, it’s better to seem 
entirely unaware. In fact, if he is the 
absolute King of Sheiks, you can explain 
how eager vou are to help him get on in 
the world. 

Of course, if you are talking alone to a 
man you think you are going to like 
quite seriously, and you want to establish 
a really deep feeling of sympathy, there 
is nothing better than to confide in him 
any of the small difficulties that you are 
having with the Family. This is not as 
easy as it sounds, because you must at 
the same time be very careful not to say 
anything that can possibly shock him as 
being suggestive of serious criticism. 
Because nothing can lose a beau who is 
anything but trash so quickly as to say 
anything that he might think disloyal. 
You can be annoyed with brothers and 
sisters and you can say almost what you 
please about them. And there is scarcely 
anything you can’t say about unhappi- 
ness caused by a step-parent. But when 
you talk about your mother or your 
father, you must: say something such as. 
“Of course, Mamma is the loveliest per- 
son, and there is nothing she wouldn’t 
do for my happiness, but she doesn’t 
understand.”’ Or ‘Father would see my 
point of view perfectly if I could ever get 
him alone and explain, but he is so busy 
he hasn’t a moment he can call his own— 
let alone give one to me!” Anything 
like that. But never criticize the Fam- 
ily’s motives or character, or anything 
like that. Of course, this is regular Blue 
Book etiquette, but it’s also plain sense. 


EDUCATION 


F,PUCATION’S a perfectly wonderful 
thing and I certainly don’t mean to 
belittle it. But at the same time it is 
very hard to say off-hand just how much 
good a finishing-school education does 
you in an important situation such as 
attracting and holding a best beau. 

I really think that lots of useless things 
such as Algebra and Ancient History, and 
eny language as dead as Latin, should 
be discarded in favor of really useful 
knowledge like being able to read char- 
acter by face and hands! There is a 
man that people are having in quite a 
lot after dinner, who is simply divine! 
He just looks at your face and at the shape 
of your hands and then he knows every 
living thing about you. I wish he would 
take pupils, because just think how won- 
derful it would be when meeting a new 
man. Instead of having to guess at the 
sort of girl you think he likes, you'd 
know the part it would be best to play 
from the start. 

I suppose it was to encourage us to 
study, that our History teacher at Gar- 
denton told us about Aspasia, the Greek 
girl who had all the men flocking to see 
her because of her wonderful mind. But 
I have found out since, that she had just 
as much temperament as Cleopatra, so 
I am not convinced at all that her mind 
is what got her name into history! 

Anyway none of the men I know like 
girls that are too clever, at least not the 
sort of cleverness that learns lessons in 
school. 


THE KIND OF CLEVERNESS 
NECESSARY IN ATTRACTING 
ND HotpInc Aa BEAU 


QO! COURSE, it depends a lot upon 
whether a new beau is merely to 
join your stag-line (meaning that he just 
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waits around for you at parties) , 
whether you are thinking of anything 
serious like marriage. In the first ms 
vou only have to please him enough t, 
keep him waiting around, and as hi 
character development doesn’t really con. 
cern you, you just urge him to do aj 
the things you know he wants to do, an, 
advise against the things he does jy 
want to do. Nothing could be easier. 

But if you are in danger of Seriously 
falling in love, then you’ve got to think 
about what he might develop into as 
husband. 4 

And yet, in spite of these words oj 
caution, you can offer quite a lot of sugar 
to your very best one—especially if yoy 
don’t try to feed him with it, but just 
leave the box on the table where he cap 
help himself. In other words, don’t by 
too sweet, but just make everything 
smooth for him, and always be terribh 
dependent upon what he thinks! Yo, 
can, of course, have lots of accomplish. 
ments, such as knowing about Art and 
speaking French. But never let him 
suspect—in case you do—that your yp. 
derstanding of anything serious js as 
deep as his own, or let him think that 
you can play any game as well as he can 
Because I can just tell you one thing: |j 
you out-think him or out-play him; you’ 
be out looking for a new beau! © 


How To GET TO KNOwW A Ney 
MAN 


NE of the most important problems 

in etiquette, which is never so much 
as mentioned in the Blue Book, is how 
to get to know a new man who looks per. 
fectly fascinating. 

This is really the first object of most 
of us—even if we may make believe it 
isn’t. But in my real opinion a garden 
of Paradise that one would have to 
wander about in alone would be pretty 
much like the Garden of Allah—which | 
was taken to once and it wasn’t a garden 
at all, but just a desert with nothing in 
it but wind and sand. So the object of 
this chapter is to discuss the ways and 
means df turning a mere acquaintance 
into—well, whatever you like. 

Of course, if your family has money 
and is reasonable about letting you have 
enough of it, you can usually hold out 
welcomed invitations. I must say my 
own Family (both sides of it) is all you 
could ask on the invitation question 
They don’t care how many tickets! 
order for a hockey match or a ball game 
or new musical comedy. Opera tickets 
are pretty nearly a total loss because 
men who like the opera are almost never 
the men you particularly want to get 
to know. As a matter of fact, tickets 
and parties are not completely satis 
factory beyond the first steps of casual 
friendship. I mean they don’t help the 
problem of getting to know a man really 
well, because you’re always in a crowd, 
and to get to know any one really well 
you’ve got to talk to him quite a lot 
alone. 

Summer is easy enough because you 
meet him on the beach, the golf course, 
or the tennis courts, or on picnics, or at 
the club-house for tea and dancing 
Also you can go out in his boat or his 
car—or if necessary you can take him 
in yours. 

But the problem of spending enough 
time to make a deep impression on 4 
really fascinating man that you never 
get to see except at parties in New York 
is almost impossible to solve. Because 
at dances you run up against simply 
fatal bad luck! I mean you can dance 
miles with a knee-knocker or a spine- 
bender who makes you look so actually 
awkward that even your own stag-line 
feels an impulse to desert. But the 
instant you so much as start to take a 
step with the one that you are simply 
dying to be left dancing with, every man 
you don’t even know becomes possessed 
to take his place. 

If you “sit out” everyone is simply 
impelled to join you. If you get a little 
table for two at supper, a mismated two 

(Continued on page 116) 
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others will immediately make your table 
seat four. 

Why not see him at home? Well, alone 
at home should really be perfect if it 
were not for an unexplainable fact that 
your own liking for a man is always 
shared by the servants! Len Blumleigh 
can sit with you in front of the dying fire 
for hours on end and not a footstep will 
approach. But just begin an absorbing 
heart-to-heart with Ronald Marvix! In 
comes James, the footman, to put a fresh 
log on every few minutes. You tell him, 
“That will do!” He says, ‘‘ Very good, 
Miss,” but then deliberates over the 
position of each log, and poking it this 
way and then that, and then carefully 
brushes imaginary ashes off the hearth. 
Finally you make the thought register 
that you are satisfied with the fire as it is. 
He leaves the room and you settle down 
to the conversation in hand. But not 
for long. In about five minutes faithful 
James is playing look-for-the-ashes in all 
of the ornaments. Finally he pounces 
upon the ash-trays that you are using. 
The last maneuver gives him a card of re- 
entry, so that when he goes out he can 
come back two minutes later with 
cleaned ones. Next time he manages to 
bring some mail. A few minutes later 
he has a magazine to unroll and put on 
top and then under, and then on top again 
of the others on the table. A short quiet, 
and then, 

“Did vou ring, Miss?” 

“No, I didn’t!” You'd like to throw 
something at him, but you can’t let a 
man like Ronald Marvix have a glimmer 
that you want to be left uninterrupted and 
alone with him! So the forced tran- 
quillity of your manner allows the 
wretched varlet to venture two minutes 
later. 

“Mr. Miller on the telephone, Miss.” 

Again you can’t flatter an almost 
stranger by refusing to talk to an old 
friend like Tommy. So you have a long 
and perfectly asinine telephone conversa- 
tion—about nothing whatever. That 
over, and you settle down again to enthral 
a man who is by now biting his finger- 
nails, when James’ final triumph is to 
usher in Hattie Wraton—a girl you knew 
at boarding-school and were perfectly 
willing to leave there. She settles her- 
self in the largest armchair for a good 
long talk about Gardenton, and Ronald 
Marvix and James simultaneously depart. 

No! The only way to get to know a 
new beau is to get away—it doesn’t 
matter much where, so long as you can 
escape fire-fixers, ash-tray removers, 
telephone calls and school reunions. 

My advice to any girl who wants to 
make a man like her a whole lot is to 
manage by fair means or foul to go for the 
day to the country. An afternoon on 
the golf links or the toboggan slide is 
worth a whole winter of bridge and 
dancing and broken conversations in 
town. In fact, I think that country 
clubs were purposely invented by those 
of sympathetic understanding to solve 
this very problem. Even Mamma grants 
that it is quite all right for me to go with 
almost any one I please to Piping Rock 
or Tuxedo for lunch and motor home 
again. Nor is this country suggestion 
only open to the daughters of country 
club members. In fact, I really think 
that Mary and Harry of a little town 
going out in the country on a Sunday or 
holiday on the trolley car and taking 
a picnic basket would really have it all 
over us New Yorkers who lunch in a club 
dining-room surrounded by friends of the 
family who are all pinning their ears back 
and adjusting their glasses not to miss 
anything we do or say or even look! 

There is, however, one note of 


WARNING ABOUT A WHOLE 
Day ALONE WITH A NEW 
BEAU 


THERE is any danger of your not 
being able to keep the interest up 
single-handed for hours at a stretch, 
a party of four is not a bad idea. Four 
is also to be recommended in the case of 
an unknown man who might turn out to 


be Wild! Personally I loathe the type! 
I don’t like any products in the crude. 
but I know a lot of girls who seem to. 
All I can say is they’d better be carefyl, 
Wild animals are safer in cages than 
roaming wild in the woods! 

Another suggestion for the springtime 
and in case the attraction is less intel- 
lectual than human! Nothing can simply 
rush you into—well, it might be even 
danger—like going to Coney Island and 
doing the chutes. Of course, for just 
a long uninterrupted conversation a very 
good suggestion is to spend an afternoon 
at the Museum, the Aquarium, or the 
Zoo, because at all events you won't 
meet any one you know. 

I have left out the Movies on purpose 
because the problem I am now discussing 
is how to get to know a man. And at 
the Movies you can’t really talk satis- 
factorily without other people being 
annoyed or, worse yet, overhearing what 
you say. And really—well, we'd be no 
better than the things some people say 
of us, if we went with a man we were 
getting to know and sat snuggle-kitten 
in the dark! 


How MABEL MAGNETIZES 
MEN 


WHILE I’m on the subject of getting 
to know a new man [ think it is 
only fair to acknowledge the one talent 
that Mabel really has. Of course, it 
is of no use to you until you get married 
and have houses of your own, but it is 
something that you might just as well 
know about, in case you like the idea, 

Lots of people probably wonder why 
Bill ever married Mabel. I used to won- 
der about it all the time, but T understand 
pretty well now that it was all because of 
her comfort methods. 

I don’t think any woman has ever 
meant very much to Bill except Grand- 
mother, which is a sort of love in aspic 
anyway. I mean this feeling for her 
was put into his nature before it hardened 
over. But everyone else is on the out- 
side—even me. Mamma was so far 
outside she was—well, like something 
entirely on another dish. This is not 
the right description, because she isn’t 
like anything on a dish at all. She is 
exactly like an orchid in the greenhouse. 
She is perfect in exactly the way an orchid 
is perfect, and she sort of lives on just 
atmosphere, too. Which isn’t very sat- 
isfactory to a man who wants growing 
things to be either vegetables or fruits, 
and who wants to be solidly fed. 

Of course, Mabel’s house could never 
be selected for illustration in Couniry 
Life, or any other beautiful houses maga- 
zine, but it could easily be used without 
any change whatever as a man’s club. 
In fact, Mabel’s house is a perfect man- 
trap, and Mabel herself is pretty good at 
making any mere man, who gets in it, 
in no hurry to get out. ; 

So that the only mysterious thing 1s 
how Mabel got Bill into it, in the first 
place! My guess is that she impressed 
him as being a poor helpless little widow 
surrounded by self-seeking scoundrels, 
and therefore desperately in need of 
advice. The rest is easy. 

Bill, who had probably had a rickety 
antique chair crash under him at break- 
fast, and who was thoroughly uncomiort- 
able and chilled in the fragile austerity 
of the surrounding that he at that time 
had to call “‘home,”’ fell into the elephan- 
tine solidity of Mabel’s velour or leather 
armchair with cigars and lighters at his 
one side, and tall glasses and fixings by on 
the other, and Mabel laughing and telling 
him that she liked the smell of a smoulder- 
ing cigar, and that burns added an an- 
tique finish to table-tops, and that ashes 
were simply wonderful for freeing rugs 
from moths! . 

And, then, instead of expecting his 
perfectly healthy appetite to be satis 
fied on sauce-disguised and _ trufiled- 
trimmed samples, she fed him real every- 
thing-into-the-pot soup, and roast, and 
vegetables, and pudding. So when 
Mamma decided she wanted to establish 

(Continued on page 118) 
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a residence in Paris, Bill all too naturally 
decided that Mabel’s house was made-to- 
order for him. 

And for that matter it really is. He 
likes Mabel a lot and his present home 
suits him to perfection, and the more men 
he brings to dinner, and the thicker the 
cigar smoke the more delighted is Mabel! 

In the other establishment, Uncle 
Fred has his own room furnished as he 
likes and all his books are in the library 
where he literally lives. His tastes other- 
wise are too absurdly like Mamma’s. 
I mean, it is not a question of being tidy 
to please her, but of being twice as upset 
as she by anything that is anywhere ex- 
cept on the precise spot where it belongs. 

But in giving general advice on how to 
magnetize a man the safest method is 
certainly Mabel’s. Because where there 
is one Uncle Fred in almost the whole 
four hundred, there are four millions of 
ordinary men who'll simply flock to 
a club specializing type, like Mabel. 


NECESSARY LETTER 
WRITING 


THs chapter is merely meant to make 
a list—for easy reference—of the 
necessary letters that you are apt to 
forget to write or that you put off writing 
because you can’t think what to say. 

In the first class are those to the Family 
when you are away from them. 

In the second class are: letters of thanks 
for Christmas or birthday presents— 
which you have to write even if the 
present is not really worth the letter— 
because it may be a wonderful one next 
time! (A bride’s letters of thanks are 
“special.”) Letters to beaux for flowers 
and presents are better said than written 
—for lots of reasons. 

There are no end of examples of thanks 
letters in the Blue Book, but the only 
trouble is that they have been copied until 
most of the people we have to write to 
are beginning to recognize them. (They 
are all right for a bride, because she isn’t 
likely to have presents of'much account at 
her next wedding, anyway.) The really 
hardest letters to write (next to refusing 
a proposal of marriage, when you really 
like but don’t love the proposer), are 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER 
LETTERS 





I" IS always easy enough to begin 
“Dear Mrs. Country: 

I had a perfectly wonderful 

time over the week-end.. Thank you 
ever so much for asking me.” 


But at this point you strike a snag in 
trying to think up something to fill in the 
gap between the perfectly easy beginning 
and the perfectly mechanical close! So 
I have worked out a plan that will make 
it easy. You just put an unimportant 
article out of the bedroom into your bag, 
so you can then continue fluently: 


“T am returning the brushes that 
were put into my bag by mistake. I 
do hope their absence has not caused 
suspicion to fall on the housemaid— 
who is, of course, entirely innocent. 

“Thanking you again for my de- 
lightful visit, 

“Sincerely yours.” 


Or, if you prefer, you can “jump the 
gap” by leaving something of your own, 
so that you can say instead, 


“T wonder if you would ask the 
housemaid to look in the bureau 
drawer and send me my stockings 
I so stupidly forgot. 

“Thanking you for this trouble, as 
well as for my delightful visit, 

*Affectionately.” 


Of course, if you never want to be 
asked again you can omit the bread-and- 
butter letter, that is, if your hostess is 
not a friend of the Family’s. Otherwise, 
she is certain to say at first opportunity, 
“T trust dear little Genevieve returned 
safely after her visit to us?” 


Family answers: “Hasn't she writte, 
you?” 

“No! But don’t say anything to the 
dear child—probably the letter was lost 
they’re very careless at the Post Office 
out here!” 

And then the Family, when it gets yoy 
alone, says nothing—that can be stopped 
under half an hour by the clock. 


LuRID LETTERS FOR Covert 
EVIDENCE 


HERE is one subject that the author. 

of the Blue Book and I agree on thor. 
oughly, and that is about the letters 
that some girls dare to write! Perhaps in 
other days, when college men were like 
Bill and Uncle Fred, it may have been 
safer. I mean, I don’t think Bill ever let 
a girl know him well enough to write to, 
and Uncle Fred has what is known as 
a Code of Honor, and one part of it says 
that ‘“‘a gentleman must burn a lady's 
(I don’t know if it is just a lady’s or any 
woman’s) letter the instant his eyes reach 
the last words. In fact, Mr. Miller who 
used to be his room-mate, told me that 
Uncle Fred was so in the habit of follow- 
ing his Code, that he used unthinkingly 
to burn his dinner invitations sometimes 


before memorizing the dates, because . 


they were in ladies’ handwriting. 

Which isn’t a bit like any Code that 
even Fraternity men learn the rules of, 
to-day! I happen to know that Jimmy 
and Mac and Ken, who room together 
at Harvard now, throw their letters 
around any old where. Not that they 
would be likely to read each others letters 
—as it’s just about all the effort they are 


- 


able to exert, to make out the handwritings * 


of the best girls of their own! But they 
are certainly likely to be read by package- 
bringers and chambermaids, to say noth- 
ing of any accidental not-gentleman 
friends. 

So my advice is to telephone—espe- 
cially on a dial telephone—instead. But, 
of course, if you simply must write love 
letters, then I can only suggest that you 
learn to write them with your left hand 
which looks nothing at all like your 
ordinary handwriting, then go and buy 
odd remnants of bad style writing paper 
such as you could never be supposed to 
use, sprinkle each letter with the per- 
fume you most detest, and then sign 
a name agreed upon between you. Hav- 
ing established all these doors of escape, 
you are fairly safe. 

The only other letters that are worth 
advising about are: 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


HESE must never be given like old 

clothes to those you want to be rid of. 
If Lady Flumpstone, for instance, sends 
one of her perpetual visitors to barnacle 
on you, you are entirely justified in re- 
sealing it neatly and sending it back 
marked, “‘ Not found—address unknown.” 

Correct letters of introduction are 
those brought by European eligibles of 
title or fascinatingly panther-like South 
American dancing partners. Useless to 
say no letters of introduction should be 
given to women—unless they are Roy- 
alty. Which reminds me that I really 
know quite a lot about 


ENTERTAINING OF 
ROYALTIES 


Or COURSE, I really do think that 
Royalty away from its own stage 
setting has an awfully just-another- 
human-being sort of effect! But, any- 
way, I must tell you about our experience 
from which you can decide whether to 
avoid—or welcome—one like it. 

Mamma was asked only yesterday 
if she would like to be hostess for a week 
to four Royal Highnesses accompanied 
by fifteen human beings. It was also 
suggested that Mamma might like to 
move herself and us out of the house 50 
that the best bedroom (her own, of course) 
might be put at the disposal of her Gra- 
ciously Condescending Imperial Highness. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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clouds and clouds of it, in the delicate green of 


the first jonquils ... or in peach-blossom ... or 
in a creamy soft off-white. A scrap of satin for 
a bodice . . . a few pearls . . . and that’s all. 
But nothing could be more suited to a May 
dance than this frock, so exquisitely simple in 
repose, so lovely in movement. Just one of the 
young girl gowns shown in the spring collection 


.an exclusive Bergdorf-Goodman design. 
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But Mamma refused flatly, because one 
experience as special entertainer to Roy- 
alty is really enough for one hostess. 
And she had her one experience with a 
very most especially R. H. not many 
years ago. 

Having quite fallen in love with his 
charm at a garden party in his Royal 
parents’ own palace across the Atlantic, 
Mamma dashed headlong into enthusi- 
astic plans for H. R. H.’s entertainment 
(she and Bill had not yet dissolved part- 
nership then and Marble Battlements on 
Hudson Heights was running full blast). 
She gave a luncheon and garden féte for 
the older people and a dinner and ball 
for the younger. 

Well, this especial young R. H., instead 
of playing the part of Royal visitor ac- 
cording to rule, decided most probably 
to take a chance against our knowing 
anything about rules and simply threw 
them into the discard. He did, it is 
true, bow to every one charmingly, and 
he did sit at table where he belonged with 
Mamma on his right and Mrs. Upjohn on 
his left until the meal was ended. But 
instead of permitting the men to join him 
on the north terrace for coffee, he com- 
manded coffee and cognac for two, which 
he commanded to be put in a little sum- 
mer-house for two and retired to it with 
a companion also of his own especial 
commanding. 

Mamma protested to his equerry and 
said that all the people coming after 
luncheon naturally expected to be pre- 
sented to the Royal guest. Equerry 
apologized for R. H. and said that R. H. 
was not feeling very well and that the sun 
on the terrace where most of the guests 
were now assembling hurt his eyes. As 
he came to say good-by Mamma thought 
he did look as though he had a headache, 
and she thought he was very self-sacri- 
ficing to promise that he would surely be 
on time at the evening party. 

Of course, I wasn’t old enough to be 
allowed at any of the lunch tables, so 
I was able to find a well-placed crack in 
the summer-house wall and got a per- 
fectly splendid view of him the whole 
time. Even then I did not think he had 
any headache, and now I am grown and 
know a lot of the ways of men I know, 
of course, that he behaved exactly the 
way every other young man_ behaves 
when he escapes a dull party and gets off 
on a little two-alone of his own. 

Well, anyway, the night of the dance 
all the guests arrived at ten-thirty and 
stood ranged around the room. Promptly 
at ten-thirty-five the orchestra played 
through his Country’s Anthem and 
H. R. H. appeared. Mamma was all 
smiles and H. R. H. all charm. And then 
I saw Mamma’s face freeze slightly at 
the sight of the lady of H. R. H.’s ad- 
miration about three paces behind him. 
(I was looking down through the ban- 
isters.) H. R. H. bowed politely and 
offered his hand to about a dozen ladies 
who came forward to be presented, then 
he turned aside and talked attentively 
for a few minutes to Bill. Then he again 
offered his hand to quite a number of 
people who were presented and then he 
motioned to the lady in waiting—and 
left!! 

Mamma says that he probably quite 
intentionally meant to show his dis- 
pleasure at her lack of knowledge in not 
leaving the list of those to be invited to 
him. And as that is quite true, there 
it is! 

But Mamma has lost her taste for 
Royalties, and Uncle Fred is simply de- 
lighted to be left unroyally alone. Mabel 
would, of course, give just anything to 
be allowed to meet one now and then— 
which is really rather too bad that Bill 
doesn’t let her. Because, of course, the 
funny thing is that as much as each 
royalty seems to be visiting the Museum 
and the Opera and going down to Wash- 
ington’s home and to Sagamore Hill and 
accepting the hospitality of this hostess 
and that, I happen to know that their 
schedule always includes as many private 
appointments as possible with—Bill. 
Which is probably why he isn’t especially 
keen to see them after business hours. 


I know a lot of people wonder why no 

talk of arrangements has ever been hint r C 
of a royal husband for me. But the 
truth is that I, too, rather lost My taste for 
Royalties! I lost my taste because—y, i) 
it’s a secret that nobody knows, Nobody! e 
But I almost eloped summer before Jax 
when I was abroad with Mabel, [; 
rather not tell his name—but he - | 
simply divine looking and TI had the mos t 

delicious little pin-pricks all up my am 
one day when he kissed my fingers each 
in turn. (Of course, young girls do no: 
have their hands kissed in public }j 
European men. Which, of course, ha: 
nothing to do with a man’s kissing your 
hands and as much beyond your han¢: 
as you will let him in making love + 

you, either over there or over here.) D 

Well, anyway, as I said, I was reall 
quite carried away because although 
having an ordinary title is getting to }, 
awfully suggestive of dressmakers an, 
the movies, to be a “Highness” and ty € 
have a royal crown stamped on yoy 
note-paper and embroidered on ou; 
underclothes is really very attractive 3 
And, then, too, it was the end of the firs 
year that Mamma and Bill had both 
remarried and I had already gone from 
one to the other and back again, and I wa; 
awfully blue. [ 

So, as I said, we had gone so far to. 
ward an elopement as to find a near-by 
country that did not require consent oj 
my parents, when I got the grip. I was 
too sick to be up and I couldn’t stay in 
bed because not even Mabel would hay: 
allowed me to receive a Foreigner excep! 
in the drawing-room. So I was perfecth 
miserable and suddenly French, in whic 
we always talked and which I simph 
adore, began to annoy me. I couldn’t even 
try to say anything but in English an 
my fiancé spoke the most abominabk 
English you ever heard. ‘“ Ma bien aime 
mais comme je tadore,” and all that sor 
of thing sounded divine when I was feel- 
ing well, but really—! Could you lov 
a man who keeps asking, “Tell it to m 
ow arr you seek?” 

So the advice in this is merely that 
you’ds better be awfully sure that you 
can face marrying a _ Foreigner—ever 
when you hear his English. 


THE PROBLEM OF MANAGIN 
THE FAMILY 


HAVE been reading some more ¢ 

that Blue Book, and I really think i 
is not a book that the Family should bk 
encouraged to read. They are natural 
born obstructionists enough without an 
backing-up in print. They  certainh 
can take the joy out of life with thei 
unending questions and arguments, t 
say nothing of allowance-withholding 
which is of course their long suit. J kno 
this chiefly from my friends, because a 
overspent allowance doesn’t happen | 
be one of my own troubles, because if Bi 
won't give me a new car or somethin: 
else that I want I simply answer, “0h 
very well, I'll get it from Mamma!” | 
probably know she won’t give it to me 
but he doesn’t!) 

But the situation of Kay is perfect! 
hopeless, because her father and mothe! 
have stayed on intimate terms. And the 
hold a Child’s Welfare Meeting ever 
time she makes any demand upon eithe! 
of them. 

Another side of managing the Family: 
to make them do the things, like takin: 
a cottage at Bar Harbor instead of goin 
to Brightwater Junction, or getting them 
to let you go to Palm Beach to stay wit 
people they are prejudiced against, © 
other things that you have to make ther 
agree with you about. And, of cours 
it saves no end of trouble when they ca! 
be persuaded to be reasonable abot! 
things, instead of having to wear youl 
self out with argument or be in perpetué 
dread of being found out. 

Of course, the way to manage eat 
Family is different. Snooks has th 
hardest proposition and Mickey ha 
about the easiest. The trouble is thé 
Snooks simple adores her family and the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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are so terribly reasonable about almost 
everything that she says she simply 
can’t do the few things they object to. 
I mean they don’t care how much she 
smokes as long as she doesn’t smoke on 
the sidewalk, between the acts at a 
theater, or out on the street anywhere, or 
when dancing in a ballroom. And they 
don’t object to her lunching at the 
Carnival if she is with young married 
women, and they even let her go to some 
of the Night Clubs with certain people 
that they like. Therefore, when they 
object terribly to her drinking champagne 
or going about with people they don’t 
like, she says it is only fair to give in to 
them. 

On the other hand Mickey’s mother 
cares about nothing on earth except to 
have Mickey make a good match— 
meaning Royalty, if possible. Not that 
she cares a bit about Mickey’s feelings in 
the matter, but just because a high title 
goes completely to her head. Knowing 
this, Mickey has no trouble about getting 
approval when she wants anything, be- 
cause all she has to do is to find a picture 
in the London Sketch of young princesses 
or duchesses that can be explained as 
doing whatever it is that Mickey wants 
to do! In other words, Mrs. Amber 
doesn’t care in the least what Mickey 
does, or who she sees, or where she goes, 
so long as the what, who. or where, is the 
pinnacle of fashion. 

The only girl I know who is completely 
free from Family problems of any sort is 
Cora Spear. Her father left her every 
one of his millions to do exactly what she 
pleases with, on her twenty-first birthday. 
Of course, the Court won't, meanwhile, 
give her enough to even dress on. But 
she is terribly clever. She just went to 
what she calls a ‘Lending Broker,” and 
she says he made no fuss at all over giving 
her a hundred thousand a year cash which 
settles all her worries perfectly. She 
says she is to pay quite a lot as a sort of 
tip to her broker friend when she pays 
back what he lends her. Which, out of 
all the money she is going to get, won't 
really amount to anything to her, then. 
Anyway, it’s a perfectly divine arrange- 
ment. She has an apartment of her own 
and a resident chaperon she hires herself. 
She had the greatest luck in getting one 
who is quite occupied with a sick mother, 
and therefore only too glad to be sent 
away nearly all the time—which is 
a really ideal place to keep a chaperon. 
Anyway 

THE CHAPERON QUESTION 

SN’T of much importance except that 

they should match the background as 
nearly as possible. In fact, I've been 
thinking that the position of chaperon 
would be simply an ideal profession for 
deaf mutes. This is really a very good 
idea because a speaker at the Younger 
League told us how hard it was for deaf 
mutes to get positions. Otherwise, the 
best kind of a chaperon for a girl living 
alone is an old nurse or maid of some 
sort who can be dressed in black taffeta 
with lace collar and cuffs and look really 
quite picturesque and yet be put to 
some use about the house, instead of 
perpetually hanging around or asking in- 
terfering questions. 


And that reminds me that I have 
really quite a lot to say on 
FAULTS THAT THE Famtsy 
Must Be TRAINED OvVT Or 


UESTION asking is certainly one of 


them. ‘‘Where have you been?” 
“Where are you going?” ‘Why did 


you do this?” ‘*What are you going to 
do about that?” ‘Where, why, why, 
where?” everlastingly. 

For instance, Mamma is sweet as can 
be, but never, never have I been called 
to the telephone without her asking, ‘“‘ Who 
was that?*’ ‘What did he (or she) call 
you up about?” 


It’s just a habit. She really doesn’t 


care what I say. as long as my voice 
answers something.: But other girls’ 
mothers keep on asking question after 





question and to each they want an ansivey 
They may get a true one or otherwise 
but an answer they must have. Gran¢. 
mother is the one exception. Maye 
Bill trained her when he was little. Any. 
way she is trained. When I'm in he 
room and the telephone rings for me 
nine chances to ten she will put the radjp 
earphones over her head rather than oyer. 
hear my end. Let Families take a lesson 
from that! 

I suppose you're waiting to hear me 
add sweetly: ‘And so I tell the darling 
everything!” _ Which would be perfectly 
idiotic. Butif I happen to feel like telling 
her things I do. And I certainly fee) 
like it more often than if I were contin. 
ually asked to! Mabel’s curiosity jg 
simply a mania! In fact, she is not above 
listening in on another extension. That's 
how I first managed to have a privat 
telephone in Bill’s house. I heard the 
click of the extension being lifted off as 
I was talking to Kay, so I said, “Don’t 
tell any one what you told me about my 
stepmother—” and then broke into a 
language we talked at Gardenton, to 
explain. Mabel’s curiosity could not 
resist asking me what was said about her 
So I went to Bill and T got my telephone. 

Telephones ought to be classed with 
tooth-brushes and each member of the 
Family have a right to his own. I know 
the trouble my friends have waiting and 
waiting while a market maniac calls for 
tips on every stock on Wall Street, or 
while aunt or grandmother has one of 
those “Isn’t it terrible’? conversations 
with her dearest friend about all their 
other friends who seem to meet perpetual 
calamity. 

I really don’t know whether it is a pet 
economy idea like saving string and 
wrapping-paper or whether it is an idea 
that a young girl with a private telephone 
must want it for purposes of intrigue. 

Of course, there is nothing we would 
adore so much as to be really intriguing 
if we could only learn how. But it is 
a special gift, something like personality 
and charm, and imitations are not very 
good. 

AnyWay, nothing is more trying to 
live with than curiosity and_ suspicion 
except the two worst faults a Family 
can have, which is to throw the lime- 
light on us in public or to make sob scenes 
in private. It’s hard to say which we 
hate most. 

For instance—really, I don’t know 
what the Cartlers were thinking about 
Can you imagine it! They sent out invi- 
tations to a ball for their son! Engraved 
invitations with his name on_ them! 
Really, he is a perfectly nice boy and 
getting along well at college, and he had 
at least an average chance to make a good 
club, and now he is simply finished! His 
club chances have vanished, and _ he'll 
never be called anything but Miss Cartler 
or Pauline or Rosebud again. 

I said to Jimmy Blakely, who is ter 
ribly important as Captain of the crew, 
that I didn’t think his parents’ fault 
should count against Paul. But he sald 
it couldn’t be helped, because, after all, 
he is their son and likely to inherit their 
lack of sense. ; 

Spriggy told me she heard of a party 0 
Washington that was given to introduce 
a son, but he was a perfect mess anyway, 
so it didn’t matter. In England I once 
went to the coming-of-age party of young 
Lord Pervis. I thought it was the weird- 
est thing I had ever heard of, but the 
English seemed to think a son could be 
a sort of débutante and still be looked 
upon as likely to grow up a man! ; 

And then there is the other kind 0 
lime-light-loving mother who simply 
makes you writhe if she is your own 0 
want to throw something at her if she }s 
the mother of a friend, because she wont 
stop talking about her darling child. 
Her hair, her skin, her hands, her feet, 
her clothes, her grace, her beauty, 4m 
her charm until every one is so bored they 
simply loathe the very sight of anything 
that suggests her. Fathers are just about 
as lime-light-loving as mothers. ‘Fine 
boy, my Jack! Fine manly boy! He 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Essential Cream, with the Cu- 
cumber Emulsion, and the lotion that 
is right for your skin, comprise a 
Marie Earle Basic Treatment. 
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Finishing Cream—(Blanc Gras) a 

protective cream to be applied before 

powdering. White, rachel, and new 
this year, ochre and sunburn. 
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Liquid Powder (Email 77) for eve- 
ming use, an exquisite cosmetic. It 
also has the astonishing property of 
Preventing sunburn, if used before 
exposure, Naturelle, and the new 
ochre and sunburn shades. 


All Marie Earle preparations are 
perfectly pure and will keep. 
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THIS IS WHY MARIE EARLE 
sAYS FACE WASHING IS 


DANGEROUS 


COME spring, come summer days—the world is a 
smiling invitation to be outdoors in the sunshine. 
Whichever way the wind blows, at home and on 
travels, American women are happily outdoor wo- 
men. But Marie Earle knows that the same joyous 
climate that is responsible for our priceless enthu- 
sissm, these same glorious breezy days mean sun- 
burn, windburn, irritation, for sensitive skin. 

That is why Marie Earle holds that face-washing 
in America is not only undesirable, but positively 
dangerous. You want a healthy complexion, natural 
coloring. But you also want a happy complexion, 
lovely soft skin. 

The combination of water that is even just a little 
hard and soap slightly alkaline tends to increase any 
irritated condition of the skin. It dries it. Dryness 
makes fine lines, tiny wrinkles, resulting in a pre- 
maturely aged complexion. 

Don’t worry about your skin this summer. Take 
real care of it. Wherever you go, have with you 
Marie Earle’s Essential Cream. Use with it, for a 
complete basic treatment, her Cucumber Emulsion, 
and the Marie Earle lotion that is right for your skin. 
. .. Marie Earle preparations, cosmetics, bath acces- 
sories and perfumes are on sale in smart shops 
throughout the country. Many of these have Marie 
Earle salons. Prices are reasonable, and it is always 
true economy to buy the best. 


v 7 A 

There are special preparations for special conditions 
of the skin. “The Other Side of the Moon,” a book- 
let which will be sent free at your request, explains 
these. It also includes a Reference Chart. If you 
will make this out and return it to Marie Earle, she 
will gladly give you personal advice about your com- 
plexion problems. 

When you are in New York, make an appointment 
for a treatment at the Fifth Avenue Salon, 660 Fifth 
Avenue. Single treatment $3.50. 
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SPORT IS KING... And who should do the honors but 
McCallum? For, wise in weight and color, these staunch 
hose have won their spurs in countless tourneys. They 
tramp, ride, golf, swim—adepts in all the realms of sport. 
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made the team, too! Did you see the 
Dartmouth game? He carried the ball 
ten yards,’—and then at him while he 
is standing helpless—‘He’s very shy 
with you girls, though.” Really, paper 
isn’t strong enough to resist the jabs of 
my pen as I write this. 

Sob-scenes are at least not public, 
so you are never shamed before any one. 
The average kind run about as follows: 

Mother piaintively to daughter who 
is dressing in a tearing hurry: ‘Where 
are you going now! You never want to 
go anywhere with me! You haven’t 
had a meal at home alone for six weeks! 
I should think you'd like to see something 
of your father sometimes.’ And so on. 

Personally, I never suffer from either 
lime-light or sob-scenes, because in the 
first case Mamma really has the most 
perfect social instinct and couldn’t do 
anything against good taste to save her 
life—and, of course, neither could Uncle 
Fred. Mabel has no taste at all, but 
on the other hand her lime-light is never 
wasted on me. She throws it all over 
her pet celebrities, and as they generally 
are actors or writers and other publicity 
lovers, of course no lime-light could be 
too strong for them. So that is all right. 

And, of course, I never get any re- 
proaches for my absence or my lack of 
confidence, because, really, I don’t think 
Mamma could tell you if you asked her, 
whether she had taken every meal with 
me for a week or whether she had not 
even seen me for two. My only com- 
plaint against my Family is that they 
are so terribly narrow-minded. Mamma 
is perfectly mid-Victorian about the 
things that she considers fitting—chiefly 
not fitting—for me to do. Therefore, 
the only way is not to tell her anything 
that she is likely to object to. A typical 
conversation is about as follows: 

Mamma: ‘Good morning, dear.’’ 

Muriel: ““Good morning, Mamma.” 

Mamma (meaning the Upjohn dance): 
‘Did vou have a good time at the party 
last night?” 

Muriel (meaning two hours spent at 
a small supper dance given by the Crystals 
and to which it is possible Mamma would 
not have let her go): ‘‘Oh, yes, a lovely 
time.” 

Mamma: ‘What 
have on?” 

Muriel (not remembering): 
think, lots of jewels.” 

Mamma: ‘‘Who else did you see?” 

Muriel: “Oh, just all of us. I think 
Mrs. Upjohn must have gone to bed 
before the end of the party! I couldn't 
find her when I left.” (true 

Mamma (smiling): ‘“‘ Poor 


did Mrs. Upjohn 


“ 


Gray, | 


Mrs. Up 


john. She is getting rather old to sit up 

very late. Are you home for lunch?” 
Muriel: “*No—I’'m_ lunching — with 

Dolly ’—(topic dangerous, as lunch is at 


“Oh, dear! I’m late! G’by, 
Rapid kiss on forehead and 


Carnival). 
Mamma!” 
exit. 

This conversation is all right as far as 


it goes. The point is that it never goes 


BUTT 


By KATHARINE 
ET me go. 

I do not want 

I would take life as 


Why must you draw me to the brink 
Of depths, beneath which lie 
Things I am afraid to think about... 


Yes . 


Someday, I know. 


I must die. 


any farther! If Mamma’s cold had py 
been so bad she would have gone to thd 
Upjohns herself, and there wouldn't hac 
been anything to talk about at all. 
suppose you wonder I didn’t tell her thy 
I left while everybody Was at supper an 
went to Gloria’s party, then came baci 
two hours later to be seen again at th 
Upiohns, and then left for good and wer 
back and stayed to the end of Gloria’s, 

Phere was absolutely no reason wh 
I should have stayed away from one ¢ 
the best parties I ever went to, but 
there is no use in trying to make Mamm: 
see anything but rampant vice in a pan 
given by Gloria, or see anything but soci 
distinction in being at one of those deadhy 
functions at the Upjohns, how can]? * 

It certainly would be wonderful ; 
have a Family that you could say am, 
thing to without having to think frap. 
tically ahead of each sentence you utte; 
so as to be sure that you are not putting 
an unwary foot into the quicksands ¢ 
“T forbid you.” 

Sometimes when Mamma is really to 
prejudiced for words, Uncle Fred come 
to my rescue, but not often, because hy 
really thinks just about as she does—onh 
more humanly. 

For instance, just now after writing 
the above. I sauntered into the librar 
ard told him (now that it is over) abou 
Gloria’s party so T could put down wha 
he’d say. He simply put on a quizzicd 
expression. lit a cigar and said, “Oh 
you'll straighten out by and by. You've 
plenty of sense.” 

While on the subject of Families | 
think I'll say something about those wh 
think that they themselves are set apart 
because of their wisdom, while ours wa 
arrested at the age of two. After all 
because a woman has existed for fort; 
or fifty years, without having ever don 
anything except behave with such lac! 
of originality as to keep her securely in 
the innermost circle of society, is no rea- 
son for giving herself permission to “talk 
down” to us. For example, Mrs. Amber 
talking to Mamma: 

“Oh, do you like Millicent’s (Mickey 
frock? You know the dear child chose it 
all by herself.” 

Yes, and she was President of our clas 
at school all by herself! And by and bi 
she'll probably get the Younger League’ 
Presidency—all by herself, too! 

A second example said to George 
Browning in the talk-down-to-the-baby 
manner, ‘I suppose you're such a serious 
man of business?” And even if you told 
her that George is the youngest bank 
officer in New York, she’d probably thin! 
it meant something like an errand boy 

And on the subject of Elsie’s engage 
ment—which we all of us are periectl) 
sick about, her own grandmother bleated 

“It’s an ideal marriage! She 1s s 
pretty and blonde, and he’s so tall at 
dark and stunning looking!” 

And then they wonder why we 
competent to look after ourselves' 

(To be continued) 
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to feel . . or think 


it goes by. 





But I am not like you in any way, 


I do not care what 


I only want to play 


is beyond the sky, 


Perhaps I am afraid to soar too high 


Why must you try 


A butterfly? 


to hold me fast, 
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wee: ASHION has decreed that make-up should be subtle, illusive, The select group of Primrose House preparations for make-up is 
rat ‘ . ; 3 ‘ é : 
oy never so obvious as to challenge attention. listed below. Not unduly expensive, yet the finest that can be had 
all an Above all, one must use products of exquisite quality and absolutely —used always in New York’s smartest beauty salon, and by discrimi- 
/ correct individual tone. That is why Primrose House preparations are nating women everywhere. 
ve ieé . ¥ * J . aete « ° . ° 
' the perfect medium for this subtlest woman’s art. If you are not now in touch with a Primrose House dealer, we shall 
Powders incredibly soft and fine and clinging ... petal-smooth base gladly give you the name of one conveniently located. And do not 
creams for every type of skin... fail to send for our leaflet on 
or . . . ” FOUNDATION PREPARATIONS: Petal Bloom (Improved) - — . 
dry, cream and liquid rouges in sub nanan +. ss <>. ae make up with many Suggestions 
tle shades that accent—with delicious Foundation Cream (Dry Skin) . . . . «+ + + $1.00 1.75 which you will find quite new and 
q 
chs l 1 Vanishing Cream (Oily Skin). . . eo ec eo « « 1.00 1.75 war ¥ a bl 
1arm—one’s natural co oring. ROUGES: Conandiinns-emamnee-ti ight,Medium,Dark, 1.00 oe 
W “ Prim-ora — one shade . . « + 1.00 i. ] li e 
hat mazic a woman of deft touch Liquid Rouge—Rose Petal Rouge—one shade . + * + - 1.25 Also, a complete lst of Primrose 
and smart good taste can achieve Lipstick—Light, Medium, Dark. . - + + + + + > 1.00 House products with full instruc- 
: a WDERS: Chiffon F: —White,N 1, Brunette, 
with these exquisite products from Sage ot aaa aerate 5 tions onthe sane, healthful care of the 
1 I Beige, Orchid (Evening) 3.50 
Pri 2¢ . a Primrose House Face Dissdew: -— cs ream “White, ieee i = . 
rimrose House ... and how well she ian, teint. «+s + an skin will be found in our booklet, 
knows that nothing less fine can pro- EYE MAKE-UP: Ko-Hul—Black, Brown, Blu 1.00 ‘Here Dwells Youth” — a copy will 
" = Ss . Mascara—Black, Brown, $1. Eyebrow Pene ils, Black, Brown 75 F : ““ : 
duce modish youthfulness and beauty COMPACTS: Single, Double and Triple be sent at your request. PRIMROSE 
before the critical eye! in excellent shade combinations . . . - $1.00 $2.00 2.50 House, 3 East 52nd Street, New York. 
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ning knows 
the short-cut 
to beauty 


O need to think of beauty 


in terms of hours, dol- 
lars and a whole flock of bot- 
tles and boxes. Nina shows 
you how to get your treat- 
ments down to minutes, cents 
—and a single jar... What 
a relief ! 

Nina Geranium Cream is 
different from anything else 
you ever used. A fluid cream. 
Fragrant, not with perfume 
added, but with its own healing 
flower-oils. Three creams in 
one —ni ht, day, bleach. So 
easy pe pleasant to use that 
you never for et it. So quick 
in its results : you re con- 


at once. 


Nina at Night 
Shake the jar. Run your 


finger round the stopper-top— 


vinced 


such a tiny bit you don’t seem 
to have taken any. Massage 
it gently into your face, 
especial y under your eyes— 
how good it feels! 4 In the 
morning —no trace of Nina 
left except its results. Your 
skin feels cool—looks fresh— 
no circles under your eyes— 
smoother already res In a week 
—blemishes, sallow skin one 

a 
muscles tightening & Sooke And 


eee In a month —lines fa 


you ve hardly begun to use 
the jar! 


Nina in the Morning 


Another film—rubbed in—rub- 
bed off to leave a new kind of 
make-up foundation. Your rouge 
blends easily; yourpowderdoesn’t 
need perpetual renewing. No 
more shiny mose ... And the 
night-time beauty-work of Nina 
goes on all day! 


peranium cream 





THE COUNTRY LIFE 


By ERIC 


NVARIABLY in the spring of the 

year we of the big city answer the 
call of the lure of the land. After a 
hasty scurrying through Westchester 
and Long Island we finally settle in a 
dove-cote tucked away in the warm hills 
of Connecticut. 

There is more, however, than meets 
the eye; certain requisites must be had 
before it is possible to enjoy that ques- 
tionably delightful adventure known as 
“the country life.’ \ few of these requi- 
sites are so requisite that it may be well 
to list them for the benefit of posterity: 

1 wife (preferably yours). 

1 dog (whose delight it is to bark and 
bite). 

1 gardener (to make professional ex- 
cuses as to why there is no garden). 

1 cow (to help gardener by digging up 
garden). 

2 cars (one of them almost paid for). 

1 morning train (that leaves for New 
York too early). 

I morning train (that leaves for New 
York too late). 

1 income (of not more than half of 
twice what it costs you to live). 

1 child (again preferably yours). 

t Jap (to say ‘‘ Yessa, havanuzzer,” to 
friends). 

1 Jap (to say, ‘‘Nossa,” to process 
servers). 

t Jap (who can change his cap, drive 
car, fix furnace, cook, mix drinks and 
telephone messages). 

1 job (that takes you to 
dawn and home after dark). 

And the week-ends. Ah, yes, the 
week-ends. Let us take for purposes of 
illustration the third one in June, for 
no other reason than that there are four 
of them and we had to take one. 

We had invited Sylvia James and 
Arthur Crittenden; not because we 
thought they would get along together 
particularly well, but because they had 
both entertained us at boring parties 
and the third week-end in June looked 
as if it was going to be sort of a dud 
anyway. 

Sylvia is a quiet little thing who hardly 
ever takes a cocktail, dances with her 
feet, and wears bloomers. Arthur isn’t 
and doesn’t. We knew Sylvia would 
talk literature, art, and Gurdjiefism to 
Arthur, and he would politely ogle her, 
feeling all the time like Touchstone in the 
Forest of Arden, so we bought a copy of 
Time to leave on the table for Sylvia, a 
gallon of alcohol to leave under it for 
Arthur, and said: “Oh, my Lord! Let 
them fight it out!” 


town at 


HEY arrived Friday night, she by 

train and he in a crazy red motor 
that irritated the neighbors with the 
loud, strange noises it emitted, but it 
was such a prosperous-looking motor that 
we were glad of an opportunity to drive 
in it past the butcher, the baker and the 
Edison Company. 

Sylvia’s train, not contenting itself 
with arriving at a station some six miles 
from the house, managed to be half an 
hour late, which made us start home in a 
wild dash over mountainy roads. I 
thought to keep her from noticing the 
speed by making light chatter, but this 
chicanery came to a violent end when a 
blow-out hurled us through a fence at 
the roadside. 

[ laughed lightly, to pass the incident 
off, and said: 

“Well, anyway, we picked a lovely 
spot for you to rest in while I change it.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘didn’t you!” 

Eventually with a new tire we wormed 
our way back onto the highway and set 
off at a pace even greater. 

“Ts it quite all right?"’ Sylvia asked as 
the front wheels developed a strong yen 
for a passing ditch. We roared on and 
as we passed through our sixth country 
village, she said: “You live quite far 
from the station, don’t you?” But it 
didn’t deceive me for a moment. I knew 
perfectly well it was only her polite 
way of saying: **Good Lord! When do 
we eat?”’ 

After a few more jolts, with a dip and 
a swerve we rounded a corner and pulled 
up in front of our house. 


HARPER’S BAZ; 


HATCH 


My wife came out and the trees ;, 
yards around were blazed by the dagger 
in her look. I had to think of somethin: 
quick to say, so began: ** Well. Honey 
Here’s Sylvia!” ‘ 

“There’s Sylvia’s dinner.” yyy. 
Harris pointed as a cloud of punge; 
blue smoke belched from the kitche 
windows. 


YLVIA, by this time a little pay, 
alighted. She has a way of gettin 

out of a car that makes you feel te 
really should have changed its shir 
before taking it to the station to met 
her. Then I suddenly found out th 
daggers were meant for Arthur, whos 
eventual appearance was hoped for by; 
beginning to be doubted. ; 

Of course, the horrible brute did arriy 
after a while. He’s clever that way 
picks the moment just between the tim 
you are mad at him for being so lay 
yet praying he'll show up. You are x 
awfully glad to see him that you hardh 
notice he trips over the doorstep an 
you ignore his ill-timed convention oj 
“Am I late?” 

Then I introduced him to Sylvia 
James. “Oh, hello!” he said. “Do you 
know the Harrises?” Darn Arthur 
Did he think us so hard pressed for guests 
we must go highwaying and bywaying 
for them? Sylvia puts him in his plac 
for me with: ‘‘Do you, Mr. Crittenden? 
and the week-end has begun. 

Dinner was passed over as well as 
could have been expected. I imagin 
it must have been rather a good dinner— 
once—and after that agony we moved t 
the living-room. The guests made al 
the proper remarks about the dinner 
the curtains, the view, and then in du 
course Sylvia found the copy of Tim 
and Arthur with little squeals of delight 
discovered the gallon of “gin.” They 
were happy at last, so Mrs. Harris and 
I engaged in a few friendly rounds to a 
decision before retiring. 

We have all read in novels of older 
days how after “Dusk had come an 
dinner been eaten, they sought their 
beds.” This seeking of beds always 
seemed like a flight of the imaginatior 
to me before, but try working out 
sleeping arrangements for two mixe 
and respectable week-end guests in : 
house mustering but three bedrooms 
when yourselves and child are already it 
residence. They sought their beds, an 
Sylvia at length found hers in my room 
only it wasn’t really hers: it was mine, 
so I had to go and sleep in the guest 
room with Arthur. 

He was very quiet and nice until the 
cat, not that I blame her, mistook hin 
for a bit of boiled salmon and acte 
accordingly. I noticed in the morning 
that one of the window screens had @ 
hole in it and when I came in to break 
fast was not surprised to see that th 
cat did, too. I was envious of Mr 
Harris and the nice quiet sleep she mus' 
have enjoyed, but as we sat down a 
the table she turned to Arthur and asked 

“Have you ever read ‘Dante’s In 
ferno?’” From which I gathered that 
Sylvia snored. 


T SO happened that Empire City was 

active at that time. It was natura 
for Arthur to suggest driving down t 
the races there in the afternoon. It wa 
unnatural for Sylvia to second th 
motion, but then we were in the count 
and of course in the country everyol 
at your house gets that horrible Liber} 
Hall attitude, so I wasn’t worried; ne 
then. We wanted to go in our mi 
respectable closed car, but to our hort 
Sylvia said, ‘‘Oh, let’s go in Mr. Critter 
den’s.” - 

Then we set about gathering fie! 
glasses, cane chairs and other 1a 
paraphernalia, climbed into the car al 
waited. We had luck! Im less than te 
minutes we were ready to start. The! 
Sylvia said: ‘It looks like rain. 1] imagili 
we'll get wet.” 

I heard Arthur stifle some remat® 
about drowning, but he said, and + 
think he was genuinely trying to 

(Concluded on page 130) 
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“MIATCHLESS FOR Comrort” 
S4Y5 Mrs. Edward F. Swift 
of this splendid 
Spring and Mattress 






Mrs. Epwarp F. Swirt’s own personal 
charm and generous interest in civic progress 
have made her one of the best loved women in 
Chicago. She is a patroness of Grand Opera 
and a member of the smart women’s clubs. 






















A Beproom In Mrs. Swirt’s Lake Forest Country House 
Chinese Chippendale wall-paper in tones of brown and blue and quaint 
Tue § pag Victorian beaded chairs lend charm to this gracious room. The Simmons Twin 

E SIMMONS ACE NG ae a - . . . ~ ° . 
a Beds are Model No. 1540, equipped with Simmons Ace Springs and Simmons 


Buoyant, enduring, yet ligh de 

y ’ g. 4 ght and easy to : adele oo a re ee = wi 
. +) PAULVTEST 2 A Ww d - O ol f SS c ° 

keep clean—and so good-looking with or Beautyrest Mattresses, which Mrs. Scwift pronounces “matchless for comfort 

without the smartly-tailored cover that 


ial aie OLORFUL and comfortable as a says Mrs. Swift, “it is a new discovery!” 
country house should be is Mrs. The Beautyrest Mattress combines 
Edward F. Swift’s delightful home at three precious qualities: luxurious com- 
Lake Forest. Many of its bedrooms are fort, smart good looks, amazing service- 
furnished with Simmons beds. And to ability. ) 


their — — ng beg of ae Give your own home this matchless lux- 
— a < soci ce springs an@  ury of complete equipment with Simmons 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses. Ace Springs and Simmons Beautyrest 


This splendid spring and mattress to- Mattresses—assuring, as Mrs. Swift says, 
” aa 
gether are **matchless for comfort, as The most restful sleep ever known! . 


Hunpreps oF Hippen Colts Mrs. Swift says. They are the achieve- In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
deep buried in luxurious upholstering ment of Simmons, world-famous as great- Ace Spring, $19.75, Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
assure the matchless comfort of the Sim- est makers of beds, springs and mattresses. tress $39.50. Simmons Beds $10 to $60. 
mons Beautyrest Mattress. And, too, : , . Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly 
they hold the smart boxed sides always ~ The Ace is the modern coil spring— higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” The 

upright—they can’t be crushed! sturdily strong, yet light and easily cared Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 


for. ‘‘With its detachable slip cover,” Atlanta, San Francisco. 


S i M M O N S Breps,7Sprinos7’7MatTrRESSES 


{BUILT FOR SLEEP} 
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are made of 
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Kids Kuit Swearers 


FLEISHER XXX YARN 


and carry the Fleisher Guarantee Tag 


THIS season sweaters are as smart 
for youngsters as they are for grown- 
ups. And Kids Knit Sweaters are 
adorably becoming, extremely prac- 
tical and unfailingly satisfactory. 

The Atlantic City Knitting Com- 
pany originated a method of making 
sweaters without harsh or binding 
seams. This is extremely important 
to growing children’s comfort. Kids 
Knit Sweaters are hand-sewn and 
will not lose their perfect fit, even 
after washing. 

What made of FLEISHER 
XXX YARN means 
FLEISHER XXX Yarn, of which 
these sweaters are made, is wonder- 
fully soft and marvelously fluffy. 


“Pat” and “Patsy,” a brother and sister style. Here is a 
new and clever idea in three-toned striping. 
fashionable and becoming. 

number is 


The square 
neck is both (The style 


ool. 











This is the Kips Knit trade-mark. It 
guarantees style and satisfaction. 





f 


HAND71) SEWN 
aps Va 


THE BETTER SWEATER 
REC.U.S.PAT. OFF, 








Furthermore, it is certain to give 
long and most satisfactory service. 
It is made by, a concern nationally 
known for. the’ outstanding excel- 
lence of its yarns. And the wearing 
quality. of-FLEISHER XXX Yarn is 
guaranteed by Fleisher. Read the 
Fleisher guarantee. It tells the whole 
story: The garment replaced or your 


money refunded, if the yarn does 
not wear satisfactorily. 

Kids Knit Sweaters are made for 
children and infants. Sizes range 
from six months to fourteen years. 

The newest spring shades. All 
sorts of interesting weaves specially 
designed for discriminating 
purchasers. 








< ae ae. 
three rabbits that will 
be a joy to the proud 
young owner are made 
of soft angora, hand 
embroidered on this 
amusing little sweater. 
For either boys or girls. 
(Vumber 888.) 



























“Jane,’ a cardigan 
jacket style, with bone 
buttons. It delights the 
little girl who likes 
pretty things and her 
mother will appreciate 


its smartness. (Number 
817.) 
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The wearing quality of the FLe1sHer XXX Yarn in Kids 
Knit garments is guaranteed by Fleisher. The terms of the 
guarantee appear on the reverse side of the tag shown here 


and are as follows: 


[his garment is knitted of FretsHeR XXX GuarANTEED 
YARN, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially selected, 
pure virgin wool, the wearing quality of which is Guaranteed. 

If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satis- 
factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the store |e 
sales slip, and we will replace the garment or at our option, ” 
refund the purchase price. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 25th 


and Reed Streets, Philadelphia. 






ATLANTIC CITY KNITTING CO., Inc. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Created, bottled, 
packed and sealed 


at Suresnes, France 








Happy Day Dreams... . 


Turn your head quickly ... catch a reminiscent scent... 
a flash of memory . . . cool Woods in summer . . . a bird’s song 


in spring. . . mellow red apples... velvet-white snow . . . 


Masque Rouge has wrought the magic, building day dreams 
. stealing for each, a bit from Your fancy... a bit from 
your heart . . . a long felt desire. . . a Wish come true . 


Day Dreams, you know, make the loveliest parfum! 


Try Parfum Masque Rouge TODAY! You will also 
be delighted with the Toilet Water, Face Powder, 
Lip Stick and Soap, all packaged in the same 
Zay manner, and with the same inimitable Masque 


Rouge fragrance. 





All Masque Rouge preparations a i 


be procured from your favorite shop 


PadfunyWMareel Guerlain 
== 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York City = 86 Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris 





Panis 





Not connected with any other house of a similar name 
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Bifth Avenue in 
the Spring ~ smart 
people in smart 
frocks. Equally 
smart, yet supreme- 
ly comfortable, are 
Hanan Shoes — de- 
signed for active 
wear on the favor- 
ite lasts of modish 
American Women. 


HANAN&SON 


PARIS LONDON NICE 
and FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


cA typical Glanan Shoe 
in grey or beige suede. 


$16.50 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE 


(Concluded from page 126) 


gallant: “I’d like to see Miss James in 
the rain. Wouldn’t you, Fred?” Re- 
membering the trials of our journey 
from the station, I answered, meaning 
something not as nice as Arthur, that 
“Td love it.” 

After a long, long time we reached the 
track, and to make matters worse our 
guests seemed to be under the impression 
that I had some secret method of com- 
muning with the horses and finding out 
which of them had decided to win. I 
picked Bad News to win the fourth 
(our first) and he didn’t, but then I 
never thought he would, so I wasn’t dis- 
appointed. Then Arthur, Mrs. H. and 
Sylvia came after me to know who 
would win the fifth. I quickly consulted 
the program and found a beast called 
Joseph that looked to be able to win in 
that company. There was a horse called 
Sappo running in colors of baby blue and 
pink, so I thought since a lot of nuts 
would bet on him because their girls 
wanted them to, the odds on Joseph 
should be fair anyway. I told Sylvia 
my choice and she ran off with Arthur 
galloping behind her. 

The bugler blew, the horses went to 
the post and so far as my glasses would 
show me, Joseph stayed there. He may 
be still there, for all I know, for Sappo, 
of course, won in a walk, and I lost 
interest in him. When our guests re- 
turned I started talking very fast about 
the sixth race, when Sylvia, who had 
her arm through Arthur’s, had to come 
out with: 

“Isn’t it just too wonderful? I bet 
ten dollars on Sappo!’’ I looked at the 
bl:nk expression on her escort’s face and 
understood how the horse happened to 
suggest itself to her, then she exploded 
my psychoanalysis by saying: ‘Arthur 
gave me the tip. He’s so clever!” 


I. STARTED back home right after 
this race and something slipped in 
our arrangements that threw Sylvia up 
front with Arthur. Mrs. Harris and I 
were troubled that he might say some- 


thing wild that would shock Sylvia and 
make her get highbrow, which would 


mean that Arthur would get sulky and 
drive like a bat out of the warm place. 

After a peaceful though traflic-jammed 
passage we timed our arrival at Strath- 
mere so as to be simultaneous with that 
of our earliest dinner guests. Speedy 
introductions and nonchalant manrer 
made us feel we had passed off this bit 
of rudeness on our part fairly lightly till 
our male guest again distinguished him- 
self by laughing loudly. 

“Funny, isn’t it!’ he roared. ‘You 
arriving here for dinner and our just 
coming in to dress!” 

Mrs. Harris gave me a look. I said 
not a word, but by way of mute apology 
hauled Arthur's gallon jug from under the 
table and handed it to the dinner guests. 

After quite a Jot of fun up-stairs, when 
Sylvia and I and Arthur and Mrs. H. 


played the Dodging Game, or Blind 
Man’s Bathroom, as it is sometime: 


called, we succeeded in getting washed 
individually and arrived down-stairs a 


little before nine. We sat down to 
dinner at once and J felt just mean 
enough to enjoy watching cur more 


polite guests being brave. There were 
remarks about how delicious the smoked 
ham was, which brought a howl from 
Arthur, who insisted it had been roast 
beef. This embarrassed even Sylvia. 

And so the dinner passed. 

After came the item we neglected to 
mention in our column of requisites, 
i. e., tT country club and dances. 

Over another tortuous road we jour- 


neyed in that awful sputtering red 
monster, with Sylvia again in front. 


This time, miracle to behold, a Sylvia 
dressed in such a manner that I had 
whispered to Mrs. H. before we started 
to learn if all Miss James’s luggage had 
been taken up-stairs. Then I remembered 
she had taken three or four cocktails, 
too. 


HE club is a nice spot; on dance 
nights it is always filled with all 
menner of amebe and assorted crusta- 





ceans who on this night suddenly seemeq 
to have been spending their entire ives 
waiting for a chance to meet Sylvia 
They met her. I wasn’t worried, though, 
because I was sure Arthur would be ajj 
right to take her home, because I hadn't 
brought any with me. But he was 
clever that way; he’d brought some him. 
self. I knew it because within five 
minutes from the time we got there he 
was howling for ginger ale with that same 
plaintive note a Welsh Rabbit would use 
calling to its mate. 

I hastily grabbed a nice quict sort of 
local yokel and rushed him over to Miss 
James. He came back to me in a mo- 
ment with thanks written all over his 
beaming red face. He clutched me by 
the arm and ye!led in my ear. , 

““Whee papa! Some mamma!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, look- 
ing dignified. 

“Why, Mr. Harris, your little friend 
is just the cold kittens!” 

“Ow!” I said to him. 
won’t you?” 

I was getting a little mad with Sylvia 
now. Here she was supposed to be a 
wall-flower, though the Lord had done 
His best to make her otherwise, and 
yet there she was out on the floor with 
a line of men following her around 
waiting to cut in on her, and Arthur 
Crittenden looking more and more like 
a sheep every minute. Mrs. Harris and 
I gave up at about two and I went over 
and made a noise like a man wanting to 
go home. 

“That’s all right, Fred,’’ Arthur said. 
“Tl see Sylvia home.” 

Somehow, when we went out to get 
the car and T saw the moon coming up 
over the hills and caught a breath of 
Jure roses blown from somebody's 
garden, I wasn’t worried about them. | 
was perfectly certain that Arthur for 
once in his unholy life would drive 
slowly. 

Sunday is a nice day in the country, 
if Saturday hasn’t been too pleasant a 
night and in the morning of this third 
weck-end in June the sun seemed very 
bright. It was cool, too, and so, filled 
with erergy I had chased the cow from 
the garden and the dog from the cow at 
an early hour, had stopped a couple of 
leaks in the plumbing and was ready for 
breakfast by twelve. 

At ore Sylvia tripped down-stairs. At 
one-thirty Arthur followed, with Mrs. 
Harris making a bad third. We ate. 
At two Arthur made me decide to have 
all my liquor analyzed in the future. 
He said he was going for a walk. He 
rose and started for the door. Sylvia 
turned to Mrs. Harris. 

“Tris, dear,’ she twittered; “TI really 
don’t think we should let him go alone. 
He’s such a baby.” 

Baby! Baby that! I looked at him 
and wondered if he had ever been @ 
baby, but what was worse than her re- 
mark was the fact that Sylvia had 
giggled when Can you 


“Go away, 


she said it. 
imagine Sylvia giggling? It was the last 
straw. “Iris!” I cried to my _ wile; 
“‘you’ve done it! Poor Arthur!” 

Mrs. Harris laughed. She seemed to 
have forgotten the spoiled dinner of last 
night and the night before, the races 
which she hated, and the terrible trans 
formation of Sylvia at the club, for she 
was looking out of the window with a 
strange dreamy smile in her eyes. Women 
just seem to love watching men put @ 
noose around their silly necks. 


WwW went to dine with them a month 
or so after their wedding. They 
had a cute apartment on Fifty-seventh 
Street, and as we went in we found 
Arthur beslipperedly reading a magé 
zine. I had a ghastly feeling that I knew 
its name. 

“So darn glad to see you!” 
greeted us as she pulled a gallon o 
applejack from under the table. ‘* You 
know we've just bought a place in the 
country. You must spend a week-end 
with us!” 

I thought tenderly of my new home 
on Washington Square. 

* Wust we?” I said. 


Sylvia 
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Ai drop of 
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bursting into 
myriad atoms 
of fragrance, 


perfume an 
added delight, 


Aside from 

their exquisite util- 

ity in the spraying of 

perfume, DeVilbiss Per- 

fumizers are among the most 

decorative and beautiful of all 

accessories for dressing table or 
boudoir. 


_ You will find DeVilbiss Perfum- 
izers wherever fine perfumes are 


sold. 


They are fully guaranteed and 
make ideal gifts for all occasions. 
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THANK GOD FOR MODERN HOTELS! 


(Continued from Pise 77 


scrimped lobby, and on the walls such 
pictures, so you figured, as might have 
been selected wholesale by the same 
strange person who picks out the hats 
worn by Queen Mary of England. 

However, these lines are not so much 
concerned with this hotel—although the 
manner of its construction does enter into 
the plot thereof—but more with the vigi- 
lant young gentleman in question. .\s a 
common thing, he was not an early riser, 
but this morning he had been up and had 
bathed and was shaving before half-past 
eight. He dressed with particular care, 
choosing a suit which less biased judges 
than his tailor had pronounced becoming 
and, although not usually a fussy man in 
this regard, he rejected half a dozen ties 
before finding one which suited him. It 
had in it the colors of spring—a pale green, 
a genial but gentle over-pattern of rose. 
On rising, he had had his customary black 
coffee and chilled orange juice, and now, 
the hour being approximately nine- 
twenty, he stood, so to speak, on his 
sentry post at his door. 

The door of Number 402, the room 
alongside his, was opened and there issued 
forth the occupant of Number 4o2 to 
stand hesitatingly, or perhaps it would be 
better to say, expectantly, in the tunnel- 
like corridor. This was a young woman, 
an exceedingly smartly-groomed and 
smartly-clad young woman; indeed, when 
you came right down to it, a remarlably 
pretty young woman, who was blonde 
but not too blonde, fresh-looking but 
not too fresh-lool:ing, alertly poised but 
not overdoing either alertness or poise. 

Through his slitted peep-hole the young 
man for a briefened space appraised this 
neighbor of his. He knew she was the 
one for whom this past fifteen minutes or 
so he had been waiting. All of a sudden 
it seemed to kim that he knew she was 
the one for whom he had been waiting 
for years and years. He did not think 
this thought out. The thought was just 
there, full-grown in his brain, on the very 
instant. 


Hi. STEPPED out into the hall, facing 
her. 

“Good morning to you,” he said. 

““Good morning,” she said. She was 
too up-to-date, too well-bred a young 
woman to indulge in the old-fashioned 
and practically obsolete habit of blushing, 
but there was about her just a suggestion 
—a trace, as your chemist would put it— 
of embarrassment. 

“Vou must be——”’ he began. 

“Tam,” she finished it for him. ‘‘ And, 
of course, you are—”’ 

“The same,” he said. 

We advanced. They shook hands. 
They shook hands warmly. 

“Tt’s a curious thing,” he said, ‘‘but 
you are precisely and exactly what I 
expected you’d be.” 

‘Am I to take that as a compliment?” 
she asked, and smiled, asking it. There 
were windows in the east end of the 
building behind her and a bright sun 
shining through the said windows, but to 
him her smile illuminated the spot in a 
way which made the sunshine futile and 


pale. 
“There'll be plenty of time for compli- 
ments later on,” he told her. ‘* Already 


I think of quite a number of fine ones. 
I take it,’’ he went on, “I take it—some- 
thing appears to tell me—that you are 
unattached?” 

“You mean by that ? 

Just that.” 

“fam.” 

‘I seemed to know that, too. Tell 
me something else: Do you believe in 
love at first sight? No, I don’t mean 
that. I mean do you believe in love by 
second sight—by mental telepathy?” 

“You work fast, don’t you?”’ She was 
parrying his stroke, but any one with half 
an eye could have told that she was by 
no means displeased with the audacious 
young gentleman’s behavior. 

**Not at all,” he said. ‘You see, I’ve 
been organized for this start quite a 
spell—my mind all made up beforehand, 
and everything. So, naturally, in such 
a case, a fellow doesn’t fumble about— 
he comes to the point.” He half-turned, 
put forth a hand and with his knuckles 


” 





rapped briskly upon a _ plastered surface 
back of him. ‘‘Thank God,” he said 
“thank God for the man who built thi: 
hotel!”? She seemed to und rstand him 
and nodded aflirmatively. “You haven't 
breakfasted yet, by any chance?” he 
asked next. 

“No, I rather thought that, per- 
haps ? 

“Quite correct. Neither have | 
We'll just go down and have our breakfast 
together. Our first breakfast together! 
That’s an event which should be cele. 
brated annually. We will celebrate jt 
annually.” 





IDE by side, her inner sleeve brushing 

against his inner sleeve, they made 
for the elevator shaft. They were almost 
there when he said: 

“It’s going to facilitate things tre. 
mendously if I know your name. By the 
way, what is your name?” : 

She told him her name. He seemed 
to think it a very nice name, since he re- 
peated it several times while waiting for 
the elevator to come up. Just as it ar- 
rived, he said in the rather explosive 
masterful way of his: 

‘IT don’t have to live on what I eam 
by my trade, you know. I can support 
my wife decently.” 

So eventually—but, as he said, quoting 
the flour ad—‘‘eventually, why not 
now? "’—they were married and. as is fair 
to presume, lived happily ever after. 
That, however, would be the end of the 
story. To get at the beginning, let us 
get back to the beginning. 


N REGISTERING, the young lady 

told the night clerk she was tired out 
after giving dramatic recitals all over the 
adjacent map and wanted a quiet room 
where she wouldn’t be disturbed. So he 
told her he thought 402 should satisfy 
her, it being an inside room opening on 
the court and therefore out of range of 
all orcinary street noises. After she 
had thanked him and gone up-stairs, he 
remembered, with a little pleasant thrill, 
certain things about her—her lashes, for 
instance, which were long and dark, in 
fact so long and so dark that they gave 
to her big violet eyes a fascinating sort 
of smudgy look; and her hair, which was 
short and light, rather the color of julep 
straws, but with a golden reddish under- 
glow to it as though some of the julep 
still was imprisoned there. And_ her 
complexion—kind of nectariney, he told 
himself, and on the level, too; not painted 
on, but the genuine article. He was no 
great shakes for going to dramatic re- 
cicals, but any time she happened to be 
giving one of hers in any town where he 
lived, he was going to take an evening of 
and buy a front seat. He made that 
promise to himself on the spot. The 
prospect was very pleasing. He let his 
mind dwell on it. 

Meanwhile the young lady had a tub 
and changed her jrock. She ate dinner 
up in her room and she went early to 
bed—too early, in fact, because about 
one o'clock in the morning she awoke and 
at once was wide-awake. Counting imag 
inary sheep jumping over an imaginary 
fence wouldn’t help; she knew that from 
past experiments. So she switched on 
the night light and got out of her kit-bag 4 
well-thumbed book and snuggled down 
again for a couple of hours with her {a 
vorite author. 

Almost at once, though, she became 
aware of a distracting interruption to her 
enjoyment. It came to her from th 
adjoining room—came right through the 
dividing wall; the partitions in this hotel 
must be awfully thin. This one was 4 
regular sounding-board. That which 
she heard was the protestation of a type 
writer being woefully mistreated—the st- 
dent click-click-clickety-smack of the hard 
hammered keys, the sharp irritating clang 
of the bell to give warning that the end 
of a line had been reached, then 
grate of the carriage as it slid across 
supporting bar. The operator must 


he 
I 
} 
} 


an amateur. He—it must be a he, wit! 
that heavy hand—made enough noise 10° 


four. 
She tried to i:nore the persistent clam 
(Concluded on page 134) 
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HE NEW PHANTOM 
am automobile? designed for 1 94 § 






The New Phantom you 
buy today will be kept in 
a garage whose roof is used 


as an airplane hangar. 


<< 





The first automobile which Me. Royce drove in 1904 otlended the soul of the engineer. It was a sorry experimental thing, lacking 
in sound mechanical principles and in quality of performance. “Why,” thought Me. Royce, “should not a motor-car, proper y 


: a 


designed and faithfully made, continue to furnish transportation as does a fine railway locomotive 

The car he designed was the Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost, twenty years ahead of its time. Not one of these cars has ever worn out! 
Nor has their fundamental designing been changed in the intervening years. Refinements there have been, of course. The same impatience 
with present accomplishment that created the first Rolls-Royce took care of that. But basic design needed no redoing, and got none. 

Now, there is a new Rolls-Royce, the New Phantom, again an automobile twenty years in advance of its time. It results from the 
idealism of My. Royce and his corps of engineers in Derby, England, and Springtield, Massachusetts, who have sought through the 
years to better a product already accepted by the general public as “perfect.” 

Think of the smooth, silent, ever-increasing flow of power from an electric motor —and you have a sense of New Phantom 
acceleration. It will sweep through traflic, up hills, across country, day after day, year after year. Imagine the balanced progress, the 
sense of security of a Pullman car—and you havea suggestion of New Phantom transportation on the open road. There are no 
jolts, throws, alarming side-sways. This car is easy to drive, to steer, to control. The power of acceleration is checked by another 
power in excess of all needs, the patented six-brake system. The New Phantom has been planned for the owner-driver. Ten minutes 
a month is all the special attention it needs. 

Where else, in any motor-car, can you find the margins of excellence offered by the New Phantom ? A trial trip will be 
arranged at your convenience. Executive sales oflices: Long Island City, New York. Chassis Works, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Branches in all principal Cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


< NEW PHANTOM 
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Nancy Insists on Knowing 


ANCY WILDING, Ruth Chan- 

non, Fred Hewitt and Dexter 
Clyde had been to a matinee. They 
were ending the afternoon with tea 
and dancing — at the newest and 
smartest place in town. 


With waves and smiles of greeting, 
Lucille Claflin and Jerry Newell passed 
down the aisle on their way toa table. 


“Did you catch that thrilling per- 
fume?” Nancy whispered to Ruth, 
rather excitedly. 


“Isn't itabsolutely gorgeous?” Ruth 
answered, with equal eagerness. 


“And echo answers, there’s sure a 
kick in it,” Dexter put in, overhear- 
ing. “I could follow either a girl or 
a fragrance like that to the ends of 
the earth,” he added with a provok- 
ing grin. 


“IT wonder what itis,’ Nancy specu- 
lated, ignoring the 1n- 
terruption. C 


“Probably something ) R. S. V. P.—lIt's Free (| 


made especially for her )\ 
by one of those terrific- \ liness 
ally expensive shops 

she patronizes,” Ruth ) 
suggested. ) 


use of 


write to 
“Well, wherever she _ ) 
gets it,” Nancy sighed, 
“T suppose it’s one of the 
special luxuries which only a _ mil- 
lionaire’s daughter can afford.” 


t 


Se Ee OO 


“To Complete Her Love- ( | 
is a brief book of >| 
guidance in the correct ( 
fragrance. A 
book to read and keep. Ss 
If you wish a copy, please so 


« Raquel, Inc., 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
gn gm, NS 


A week later Nancy and Lucille 
were at a country club dance—and 
again Nancy was fascinated by 
Lucille’s perfume. 


“Lucille”, she entreated, “I simply 
must know what that hypnotizing 
perfume is. I’m terribly in love 
with it.” 


“Orange Blossom Fragrancia”, 
Lucille enlightened. “Evelyn Alvarez 
was wearing it at Bar Harbor last 
summer. I've been enslaved ever 
since.” 


So That Others Also 
May Delight In It 


Orange Blossom Fragrancia is the 
true enthralling scent of springtime 
orange flowers—the witching scent 
which weaves its spell on all who 
breathe of it. 


Until recently this infatuating per- 

fume was known only to 
7] a fashionable few—and 
in all the world there 
was only one _ place 
where those few could 
obtain it. 


that others also 
may each delight in its 
( entrancement and with 
it each enhance her 
charms, it is now being 
supplied to stores—both in perfume 
and companion toiletries. 


Dept. 605, ( 


Orange Blossom 





(Fragrance of the Night) 


A strangely striking perfume in- 
spired by a strange wild flower 
which sends forth its hypnotic 
tropic scent only in the night— 
never in the day. 


“Fragrancia. 


Raquel 


Perfume$2.75, $4.50, $7.50, Face Powder (in all shades) 
$1 30, and $100. $1. Powder or Rouge Com- 
Purse size $1.50. pacts $1 each. Tak $1. 


—And These Also 


L’Endeley 


Dashing, daring, adorable. A 
magnetic, mystifying odeur that 
stirs the imagination and 
in memory. 


Stays 


Olor de la Noche 

these aids to charm 
are not yet at your 
favorite counter, 
any of them you de- 
sive will be mailed 
prepaid on receipt 
of price. 





Inc. » 475 


Raquel 


Fifth Avenue « 


New York 
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of it; tried to shut her ears to it and lose 
herself in her reading. It was no use; 
the peacefulness was spoiled and gone and 
not to be recaptured so long as that sound 
kept up. 

It kept up. 
worse. 

Finally she laid her book aside and sat 
up and reached for the telephone on the 
stand by the bed. With her lips close 
to the rubber transmitter she spoke low 
when the answering hail came. 

“*Clerk’s desk,” the voice said. 


She fancied it even grew 


“Miss Bryce speaking,” she said. 
“Room 402.” 
“Oh, Miss Bryce?” The tone was 


eager and hospitable. ‘‘ Anything I can 
do for you, Miss Bryce?” 

“T hope so. It’s about the occupant 
of the room next door to me—the one 
on the right. Who’s in that room, 
please?” 

“A gentleman—came in yesterday. If 
you'll just wait a minute, Miss Bryce, 
till I turn to the register, I can tell you 
who he is.” 

“Never mind his name. I’m _ not 
seeking to make his acquaintance—far 
from it. And I don’t want to make a 
nuisance of myself either, but really 
I think I’m justified in complaining. As 
nearly as I can tell, he has selected the 
middle of the night as a suitable time 
to beat a poor typewriter half to death.” 

“To beat a poor who to death?” 
Plainly the clerk was shocked. 

‘““A typewriting machine.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m terribly sorry—” 

“Se am 1,” 

“Tf there was anything I could do, 
Miss Bryce, I'd be glad todoit. But you 
see, if one of our guests chooses to pick 
out half-past one o’clock in the morning 
for attending to his correspondence or 
something, why that, you might say, is 
his own business and I don’t 
Well, you see how it is, don’t you, Miss 
Bryce?” 

“T do. At least if I can’t see how it is, 
[ can hear how it is. It’s unbearable. 
Won’t you do this, please: Won't you call 
him up and tell him, as tactfully but as 
emphatically as you can, that there’s 
a person next door to him who’s trying to 
read something out of which she gets the 
greatest joy in life—something which 
brings comfort to her when nothing else 
will bring it—I mean that; and with him 
banging away like mad she can’t read at 
all and won’t he please be good enough, 
as a great favor to that person, to post- 
pone his performance until after daylight, 
anyhow?” 

**Vessum, I'll do that.” 

“Thank you.” She put the receiver 
back on its prongs and listened. 

Through the wall she heard a telephone 
bell jangle and she knew by a confused 
dimmed murmuring which followed that 
the tenant of 404 must be having words 
with her representative. She could not 
make out the words, though. 

Immediately, with what seemed to her 
a petulant, spiteful force, the typing was 
resumed, and now the night-clerk was 
ringing her telephone. 

“Well?” She made her note icily chill. 
‘He's at it again, worse than ever.” 

“Tm afraid To judge by his 
accents, the diplomat was both dis- 
tressed and apologetic. ‘“‘Yessum, I’m 
afraid it’s no use.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

‘I told him just what you said, Miss 


see— 


so. 


ACROSS 


By L. E. 


THE 


Bryce—just in your own words as nearly 
as I could remember ’em. : 

**And what did he say?” 

“‘He—he said this: He said to tell yoy 
that he begs your pardon for bother 
you, but that he’s a writer by profession 
and when he gets an idea, no matter 
where or when he gets it, he has to putt 
right down on paper in a big hurry befor 
it has a chance to get away from him, 
And he says to tell you that he’s sorry he 
can’t use a pen, but years ago when he 
was a newspaper reporter he got in the 
habit of using a typewriter and now he 
can’t seem to be able to get his thoughts 
down on anything except a typewriter, 
And he says he just a little while ago got 
a good idea and he’s sure you'll under. 
stand how things are and forgive him and 
all, but he feels like in justice to himself 
he must go ahead.” 

“Did he say what sort of a writer he 
was? From his behavior I’d say he must 
write advertisements for a boiler-factory 
—with his thumbs.” : 

“Yessum, he did—I forgot that part, 
He said he wrote verses.” 

“Then that may simplify matters, 
Please, won’t you—call him once more 
and tell him I say this: That the book I’m 
trying to read happens to be a book of 
poems by the greatest and the noblest 
poet, [ think, who’s alive to-day in this 
world—Carlo Phelps. And _ since he’s 
a writer of verses himself he must appre- 
ciate what Carlo Phelps’ poems mean to 
me—how precious they are and how 
glorious. Tell him that. Tell him, I’m 
sure he'll quit the job he’s doing now, just 
as soon as he possibly can, and let me 
have what to me is the greatest joy I can 
imagine.” 

“Tl tell him. T’ll call you back again, 
Miss Bryce, in just a minute.” 

Which he did. And this time he said: 

“T told him, Miss Bryce—yessum. 
And he says to thank you for the compli- 


“To thank me for the compliment?” 
she echoed, rather blankly. 

““Yessum, the compliment of calling 
him a real poet and so forth like what you 
said just now. He said to tell you that 
by a curious coincidence he happens to 
be the "person you were talking about— 
Carlo Phelps.” 

“Oh! Why, I never dreamed—I never 
guessed! I—I—what have I done?” 

“Yessum, that’s who he is. And he 
says to tell you that he’s quit work for 
to-night on your account.” 

“Oh, don’t let him do that, please! 
Tell him I say please, please to go right 
on—if the world lost one of his poems 
through my silliness I’d never forgive 
myself, never!” 

“*T guess he’s through. 
—said it like he meant it.” 

“But I must make amends somehow. 
Let me think. . . . Please, Mr. Clerk, 
ring him just once more and tell him for 
me that I hope I may be able to meet him 
to-morrow morning—TI mean this morn- 
ing—this morning, say about nine o’clock, 
or whatever time suits him. Quick now!” 

Another interval, a very short one, and 
then once again the voice of her mediary 
came over the house-wire: 

“He says to tell you, Miss Bryce, that 
you took the words right out of his 
mouth. Somewheres around a little after 
nine o'clock, he says, would suit him 
fine. . . . Was there anything else? . -- 
Then good-night, Miss Bryce.” 


He said he was 


TABLE 


ROCHE 


\ EAVE me a fiction of reefs off Honduras, 
Make a wild tale for Jardines del Rey, 


No one but you ever sighs in a tearoom, 


Longing for Paraguay, drinking maté. 


Copper and opals and white sand and coral— 
All these are mixed in your songs of bright skies, 
Everyone else talks of tickets and taxis— 


You always tell the most delicate lies! 
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the magic medium with 
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charm of personaly. 
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“Lawn Bank,’ 


Hampstead, London 


There Keats wrote “Ode to a Nightingale.” 


THE LONDONER TURNS 
TO HAMPSTEAD 
For there the Iveagh collection has been 
added to England’s artistic treasures 
and there one finds the Keats Memorial 


By FRANK 


B THE time these words are in print, 
the Iveagh collection of pictures will 
have been removed from the Royal 
Academy’s galleries at Burlington House, 
and will be in their permanent home at 
Hampstead, according to the terms of the 
bequest. Visitors to London might be 
inclined to support the objection, already 
made by the Belgravians and dwellers in 
Mayfair, that any collection of pictures 
so notable ought to be set down in the 
heart of the West End; but for those who 
really care for pictures the pilgrimage to 
Ilampstead will not be a waste of good 
time. For one thing, the Iveagh bequest 
is one of the most important artistic 
evenis that has happened for years. It is 
less imposing, perhaps, than the great 
exhibition of Flemish and Dutch masters 
which was held at Burlington House last 
year. That was a thing absolutely with- 
out parallel. But even so it must be 
remembered that the Flemings had been 
gathered for merely temporary — be- 
dazzlement of the zsthetic sense, and the 
sight of them is now no more than a 
lovely memory. 

The Iveagh pictures, on the other 
hand, are to form a permanent part of 
London’s artistic treasure. True, it is 
inconvenient to take a journey for the 
sake of seeing pictures; but if they are 
regarded as by no means the only items 
in a jaunt to Hampstead, a morning can 
very well be spent in this suburb by those 
whose passion it is to see whatever is 
worthy of attention. Having said so 
much, I must admit to having heard of 
one or two people who were disappointed 
by the collection while it was at Burling- 
ton House. Is not that inevitable? I 
think it is. Particularly as one of the 
disappointed persons happened to be a 
very young lady who, asked by a friend 
if she had seen ‘‘the Iveagh pictures,” 
hastened to what she innocently supposed 
to be a film in which Mr. Ivor Novello 
who is known to all English flappers by 
his Christian name) played the principal 
part. The collection can hardly be 
blamed for that. And when you have, 
gathered into one room, masterpieces by 
Vermeer (rather dark, but glorious!), 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Van Dyck, Cuyp, Hals, Mor- 
Jand, and Raeburn, it is unlikely that 
more intelligent students of art will be 
similarly depressed. One — especially 
interesting work, artistically of smaller 
importance than many of its fellows, 
is a remarkable painting by Claude de 
Jongh of Old London Bridge in 1630. 
Reynolds in his lighter mood is exempli- 
fied, and there are some of the familiar 
portraits. There are also several portraits 


SWINNERTON 


by Romney of Lady Hamilton, a famous 
Hoppner, and a couple of Watteau-lik 
pieces by Jean Baptiste Joseph Pater 
The total effect is charming. 


OW those who go to Hampstead to 

see the Iveagh pictures should not 
forget that in Hampstead is also the 
particularly interesting Keats Museum 
housed in the one-time homes of the poet's 
two neighbor friends, Charles Armitage 
Brown and Charles Wentworth Dilke 
which have been converted into a singk 
house called Lawn Bank. This museum 
is one of the most attractive in London; 
though small, it is crowded with interest 
Not far away, and much nearer to each 
other, are the homes of George Romne) 
and George du Maurier. As for thi 
Heath, although it has become mc re like a 
public pleasure-ground than I like, with 
severe paths, and an air of keepers and 
notice-boards, it is still one of the most 
picturesque spots in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the city, and it is very well 
worth visiting upon its own account and 
for the view of London which may be had 
upon clear days from its highest points 
If London is ever converted to the use oi 
smokeless coal, the sight from Parliament 
Hill of the whole stretch between Hamp- 
stead and the Surrey Hills will be en- 
chanting. Even now, in summer, it has 
its excitements. 

Before I leave entirely the subject of 
artists I must record the fact that Mr. 
Sickert has just been having an exhibition 
of his brilliant work. There is no other 
artist of the day who gives me such 
pleasure as Mr. Sickert, and there are 
very few artists of any day who give me 
any more. He decorates his_ pictures 
with odd, fantastic titles, such as “The 
Little Visitor,’ or ‘*Good-night and 
God bless you!” but in fact the titles 
may probably be regarded as Mr. Sickert: 
jokes, for in several of them I can find no 
meaning whatever. The really significant 
thing about Mr. Sickert is that he § 
interested in life. One cannot col 
template a painting of his without being 
possessed by it. A figure, a chair, a wall 
may seem to be the subject; the execution 
may be perfectly dazzling; but the om 
looker is made to disregard the execution 
because he is so extraordinarily moved by 
the picture itself. This is creative ar 
packed with wisdom and beauty. 

Mr. Sickert himself is a wit, a grea! 
teacher of the technique of art to youns 
artists, an indefatigable writer of mocking 
letters to the Times. Having two Chns 
tian names, he uses for his signatutt 
whichever of these names pleases him bes 

(Concluded on page 140) 
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For The 
Indispensable 
HOME 
TREATMENTS 


With the aid of the fol- 
lowing Valaze Scientific 
Beauty Preparations, 
every woman can give 
herself, daily, in her own 
home, treatments the 
same as those which 
have made the Salons 
of Helena Rubinstein 
famous throughout the 
world. 
Essentially active, beauty- 
builders in every sense, 
theseremarkablecreams, 
lotions and washing 
preparations, induce 
each individual skin to 
renew its own youth 
and beauty! 
Each preparation an- 
swers some vital, indi- 
vidual skin need. Each 
means radiant, long-last- 
ing beauty for the user! 
Cleanse—Y outhify 
VALAZE WATER 
LILY CREAM—con- 
tains a youth-giving es- 
sence of water lily buds. 
Cleanses immaculately. 
Keeps the skin smooth, 
soft and delicately toned. 
2.50, 4.00 
Clear— Refine 
VALAZE BEAUTIFY- 
ING SKINFOOD—the 
skin-clearing master- 
piece. Purifies and 
mildly bleaches, leaving 
the skin exquisitely 
transparent. Should be 
part of every woman’s 
regular regimen the year 
round. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 
Dry Skin—Lines 
—Wrinkles 
VALAZE GRECIAN 
ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM (ANTHO- 
SOROS) —richly nour- 
ishes, correcting crows- 
feet, lines, wrinkles. 
1.75, 3.50, 6.00 
VALAZE EXTRAIT— 
a gently, instantly effec- 
tive anti-wrinkle lotion 
for all skins. Absorbs 
the “tired look” from 
face and eyes —keeps 
delicate skins smooth 
and youthful. 2.50, 5.00 
Oily Skin ——Coarse 
Pores— Blackheads 
VALAZE BLACK- 
HEAD AND OPEN 
PORE PASTE SPECIAL 
—a remarkable washing 
preparation for speedily 
removing blackheads; 
closes pores. 1.00 
Valaze Liquidine—im- 
mediately absorbs oili- 
ness, corrects shiny 
nose. 1.50, 2.75 
Drooping Chin 
—Puffy Eyes 
VALAZE GEORGINE 
LACTEE—a permanent 
muscle bracer and tight- 
ener for chin, cheeks and 
relaxed contours gener- 
ally. 3.00, 6.00 
VALAZE EMAILLINE 
-the nourishing, brac- 
ing astringent cream. 
Specially for normal and 
oilyskins. 1.75,3.50,6.00 
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Fashion Demands 


Art in Make-up 


Gone is the “painted lady.” In her place is the modern sophisticate 
who uses make-up not for itself, but to accent her natural beauty 
and to protect it! 

And for art in make-up, for facial color schemes as carefully correct 
as their costumes, and for unquestioned purity of ingredients, the 
smartest women of two continents choose the Cosmetic Creations 
of HELENA RUBINSTEIN, foremost beauty scientist of Europe 
and America. 


Only a beauty scientist and only a connoisseur of beauty can create cosmetics 
that are as protective to beauty as they are flattering. The same great der- 
matological skill that has established the fame of Helena Rubinstein’s Beauty 
Preparations throughout the world, is evident in her incomparable rouges, 
lipsticks and powders plus an unerring color sense which makes them the 
always perfect complement to every type of beauty! 


Rubinstein Cosmetic Creations are the finest obtainable in the world! 


Madame Rubinstein invites you to visit the Salon de Beauté Valaze 
nearest you for expert diagnosis and detailed advice on self-treat- 
ments and the art of make-up. Consultation without obligation. A course 
of treatments is recommended to condition your skin for the trying 
months to come. Even one treatment will prove a revelation to you! 


The Newer Beauty 


For a harmonious cultivation of the face, figure, hair and hands, 
Madame Rubinstein has instituted two new spacious, luxurious 
Maisons de Beauté Valaze, one in New York and one in Chicago. 


An exclusive feature of the New York Maison de Beauté Valaze is the 
new and remarkable system of body-beautifying—RUBINSTEIN- 
MORDKIN-RHYTHMICS—delightful, aesthetic exercises which 
engender symmetry, grace, perfect posture, reducing or increasing 
weight according to the individual requirement. Under the personal 
direction of Mordkin, former master of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 


Rubinstein beauty preparations are disposed by trained and compe- 
tent advisers at all the better stores; or may be ordered from Dept.. H5 


The Latest Lipstick Sensation — “CUBIST” 


Straight from her Paris laboratories, HELENA RUBINSTEIN sends her newest 
and smartest cosmetic creation—VALAZE CUBIST LIPSTICK. Startlingly chic, 
a modernistic oblong in Black or Golden—and perfectly suitable for every 
occasion and to every costume from dawn to dawn! As to the lipstick itself, 
it is thoroughly Rubinstein in becomingness, excellence and guaranteed 
purity. Which is all a connoisseur needs to know! Truly an astounding 
value at the price! 1.00 Three smart and flattering shades: Red Rasp- 
berry (Medium and Light), universally becoming; and Red Geranium, 
gay, vivid—the ideal evening tint for all. + + > 1.00 


* 
London, 24 Grafton 9 Paris, 52 Rue du Fg. 
a, W.1. St. Honore 


8 East 57th Street, New York 
Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit, 1540 Washington Blvd. 
Boston, 234 Boylston St. Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. Newark, 951 Broad St. 
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Heighten 
Personality with 
VALAZE 
COSMETICS 


VALAZE WATER 
LILY POWDER—fiat- 
tering, delicately clingy. 
Based on the intrinsi- 
cally youthifying essence 
of water lily buds. Two 
blends—NOVENA for 
dry skins; COMPLEX- 
ION for normal and oily 
skins. In a wide range 
of tones for all types of 
beauty. The spired box 
of red and gold makes a 
striking addition to the 
dressing table. 1.50 


VALAZE WATER 
LILY VANITIES— 
Smart, becoming tones 
of rouge and powder in 
square-shaped enameled 
cases of incomparable 
chic—in Chinese Red, 
Jade Green, Jet Black or 
Golden. Double Com- 
pact, 2.50; Golden, 3.00. 
Single Compact, 2.00; 
Golden, 2.50. 


VALAZE WATER 
LILY LIPSTICKS— 
Two enchanting shades 
—RED RUBY (medi- 
um), a rich, warm day- 
time tone, becoming to 
all types, but to Bru- 
nettes specially. RED 
CARDINAL (light), 
vivid, gay—perfect for 
Blondes and the ideal 
evening tone for all. 
Chinese Red, Jade Green 
or Jet Black cases to 
match vanities. 1.25 


VALAZE WATER 
LILY FOUNDATION 
—the perfect make-up 
foundation. Lends the 
skin a soft and wonder- 
fully alluring creaminess 
and makes rouge and 
powder remarkably ad- 
herent. 2.00 


VALAZE EYE 
SHADOW CREAM 
(Blue, Brown or Black) 
—adds depth and mys- 
tery to the eyes. Prevents 
wrinkled eyelids. 1.00 


VALAZE EYELASH 
GROWER AND 
DARKENER—pro- 
motes growth of thick, 
dark, silky eyelashes and 
eyebrows. 1.00, 1.50 


VALAZE PERSIAN 
EYEBLACK (Mascara) 
—gives an instant effect 
of thick, dark growth 
to the eyelashes. Does 
not rub off or leave the 
lashes brittle. 1.00, 1.50 


NEW BEAUTY FOR 
YOUR HAIR! 
The scientific genius of 
Helena Rubinstein is 
evident in an incom- 
parable collection of 
specialized hair beauti- 
fiers—Valaze Shampoos, 
Tonics, Lotions, Scalp- 
food—for Dry, Oily or 
Normal Scalps—brittle, 
splitting hair—dandruff 
—thin, scanty hair. Write 
for HAIR CHART T-10 
and Secrets of Artistic 

Make-up. 
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TRewits Shop in Condon 


Here are several shops in London that will appeal to visitors in 
London, as offering the best of British goods and British service. 
Through Harper's Bazar they extend an invitation to visit them. ——,_ 
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THE LONDONER TURNS 
TO HAMPSTEAD 


(Concluded from page 138) 


travel daily upon the tube railways, anq 
a list of convictions is always salutary 
All that is the matter with the poster i 
the heading, which contains an innuend, 
resented as much by the cheats as by the 
honest travelers themselves. : 
The new Café Royal is now open, ang 
the days of the old Café Royal are no 
more. The new restaurant is a super) 
and sumptuous place, and it is a place 
where food can be eaten and wine can he 
drunk of as good quality as the food and 
wine in any other London restaurant, | 
should be tempted to say that the Café 
Royal is on the whole the best fashionable 
restaurant I know. But it is no longer 
the place of young dreams, no longer the 
home of lost causes and esthetic theories. 
which Mr. Nevinson the younger used to 
describe with such infectious gusto. The 
theorists and the old soldiers in the battles 
of the arts are gone; or they foregather 
elsewhere. If one nowadays visits the 
Café Royal, it is as one visits the Savoy 
or the Ritz, and not as one used to visit 
Oddenino’s. The old fashion has passed, 


at the moment. Sometimes he prefers his 
initials. So he is Walter Sickert one day, 
W. R. Sickert another, and Richard 
Sickert upon the third. If we could know 
the inwardness of these signatures, how 
wise we should be! Meanwhile, we 
content ourselves with Mr. Sickert’s 
paintings, which, whatever their mood 
and treatment—it may be Walterian or 
Richardian or that conjunction of Walter 
and Richard which is indicated by the 
initials, W. R.—invariably and unmis- 
takably are the work of one of the few 
authentic masters of our day. 

To turn from the sublime to the less 
sublime, I should like to remark upon a 
curious contretemps which has arisen. 
Any visitor to London will be impressed 
by the fact that while most of our poster 
advertising is outrageously mediocre the 
posters advertising the Underground 
Electric Railways (or “tubes”) are 
generally beautiful. They are in many 
styles, and some are greatly superior to 
others, but as an average they are far 
superior to anything else that is being 
shown upon the hoardings. They are 
also ingenious—too ingenious, at times— 
and reveal to our engloomed eyes the 
hideous hand of the highbrows, who know 
nothing, and who make more mistakes 
in the instruction of the multitude than 
the multitude can well credit. But as the 
highbrows are everywhere at the moment, 
and as they disturb our days and nights 
with indescribably snobbish and sterile 
performances over the radio and else- compelled to advertise in their turn. It 
where, one cannot complain that the is not’ usual for the restaurateurs of 
Underground Railways should have fallen Soho to advertise, and it will not long be 
temporarily into the common clutch. necessary for them to do so, since there is 
room in Frith Street for both the Taverna 
Medicea and the Ristorante Isola Bella. 
In both the food and cooking are excel- 
lent, and for those who like Italian meals 
Soho is the home of delight. Especially 
Frith Street, where French and Italian 
restaurants elbow each other, and the 
house where William Hazlitt died looks 
down upon the struggle with calm be- 
fitting that noble writer, whose life was 
one long struggle, and whose last words 
were: ““Well, I’ve had a happy life!” 

A little farther up the street from the 
Isola Bella, facing Hazlitt’s house, is the 
Ristorante del Commercio, and for those 
who like eating, and who do not mind a 
slightly crowded and friendly atmosphere, 
this also is a place to remember. 

I observe, by the way, that Mr. Knopf 
is publishing a book upon London restau 
rants, and I wish one could be published 
about the eating-places in all the great 
cities in the world, for this is one of the 
great problems confronting any visitor 
to any city. 

For Americans in London, Simpson’s 
seems to be a happy-hunting ground, but 
the *‘ Englishness” of Simpson’s can well 
be supplemented by the equally typical 
fare of other haunts of the elect. As far 
as I can gather, the restaurant now most 
favored by what may be called “‘estab- 
lished” writers and their publishers is the 
Ivy, in West Street, Charing Cross 
Road, where also a number of theatrical 
people go; and the food here is excellent 
in the French style. In all these places 
that I have been mentioning, the object 
of the proprietors is to provide food an¢ 
wine—not music. For those who cate 
less for their food, and more for the mus 
ical accompaniment, there are one hun- 
dred other restaurants, to which I must 
refer upon another occasion. 


EANWHILE, a familiar face is back 

in Soho—the face of Francesco Bar- 
beri, who used to run the Isola Bella res- 
taurant in days of old. Barberi has opened 
a new restaurant, the Taverna Medicea, in 
Frith Street, near the scene of his former 
triumphs; and he has advertised his 
coming, with the result that the present 
proprietors of the Isola Bella have been 


HAT has happened is this: having 

gained great credit by issuing a 
strange poster in which various musical 
themes are exemplified, the Underground 
Railways have raised a storm by issuing 
another poster—rather late in the day, 
perhaps, but none the less insulting for 
that—bearing a list of fines imposed by 
magistrates upon certain persons con- 
victed of defrauding the company in 1927. 
There is nothing new in this minatory 
poster except the heading. Such lists of 
fines have always been published annually 
as posters. But the heading reads: ‘‘ An 
Unusual Resolution? Be honest with the 
railway companies in 1928.” Now the 
fact is that most of the travelers upon the 
Underground Railway are extremely 
honest. The number of delinquents, when 
compared with the enormous number of 
passengers, is negligible. Further, the 
English nation thrives upon abuse, and 
certainly appreciates abuse better than 
most other nations; but if you wish really 
to affront an Englishman, so that he 
loses his temper. you have only to call him 
a liar. Hardly less nauseous to an Eng- 
lishman is the term “‘cheat.”” Insults of a 
more torrential nature will not move the 
English, but those two words are 
genuinely offensive, so strong is the con 
viction in this country that the English 
do not lie. It is a delusion, of course, as I 
suppose the English are as capable as any 
other people of quite circumstantial lies; 
but we all have our delusions. Therefore 
there is a row about this poster. I imagine 
it will be withdrawn. Moreover, the 
young snob who invented the heading will 
probably think of something less tactless 
next year. But the poster will appear 
next year, because by the law of averages 
a certain number of cheats and liars must 


LOST 


By KATHLEEN MILLAY 


URIED in ashes of ancient hate, 
Blind of the light of a promised moon— 
I am the fire that flamed too late 
And the lamp that was lit too soon. 
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I you have never had a Eugene Permanent Wave— 
experience is in store for you. ..... If you have never 

. ’ 
had any permanent wave—you need hesitate no longer! 


For Eugéne has perfected the art of permanently waving 
hair. The Eugéne Method is kind to the hair, and to the sitter. 
It produces lovely, wide, natural waves—waves that are 


truly permanent because capable of being maintained 
at their beautiful best throughout the entire year. 


The Eugéne Trade Mark 
figure identifies each of 
the 26 to 36 Eugéneols 
used in a genuine Eugéne 
Permanent Wave. Note 
also that Eugéne TWO- 
Sectional Steamers are 
used. Beware of the**bar- 
gain”? permanent wave 
that omits these ess2ntials. 


The Eugéne Method is unique in that it provides for way- 
ing the new straight hair as often as necessary—without 
rewaving the wave!........ This is accomplished by 
means of the Eugéne Two-Sectional Steamers and the 
famous Eugéneols, patented, exclusive Eugene features. 


You will be interested in reading “*‘The Eugéne Method”’ 
and **Those Few New Inches.”’ Write for them, together 
with our list of accredited Eugene Wavers in your city. 


El GENE, Lrp. of London and Paris, 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Oo’ CRYSTAL BRIGHT 
* ENDURING 


af NATURAL AS THE HIGHLY POLISHED 
NAIL ITSELF - + 
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use to cleanse and dry the nail be- 
fore applying the polish. It makes 
it stay ever so much smoother, 
more brilliant—and more enduring. 


CouLp a polish be made so 
clear and light ic would be 
just a lovely glistening sparkle? 

So natural, so enduring it would 
stay a whole week long, smooth 
and imperishable as the highly 
polished nail itself? 


A NEW BRILLIANCE 
Try it today. See the lovelier sparkle 
it gives your nails—the glancing 
lights with every movement of 
your hands. 

The new formula is in smart 
little twin bottles, bright as jewels 
—one for the Polish, one for its 
Remover. The two together 50c. 
The new Polish and Polish Re- 
mover in standard size packages, 
35¢ each. 

If you are frightfully impatient to 
try it—just tear off the coupon and 
send it with 6 cents for the dearest, 
shining little sample bottles! 


That is the dream Northam 
Warren had for you. Now that 
dream has come true. Northam 
Warren announces h‘s latest tri- 
umph—the entirely new Cutex 
Liquid Polish. 

One look at the new crystal clear 
bottles shows the difference. The 
very first touch tells you. It spreads 
easily. Instantly it is dry, with a 
smooth soft luster—sparkling and 
enchanting for more than a week! 

This new polish comes with sep- 
arate polish remover which you 


York, 


Northam Warren, New London, Paris 


The New siti Separae Tin 
CUTEX 

LIQUID 

; POLISH | — 


CRYSTAL BRIGHT—NATURAL 
ENDURING 











Northam Warren, Dept. H-5, 


Mail coupon today sigabesi : 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 6 jor sam ple 
=} new Cutex Liquid Polish 
and Polish Remover. ee — 
VaturalO Colorless D. 
Check your preference. 
(In Canada, address Dept. 
Il-5, 1101 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal.) 




















HARPER’S B 1ZAR 


THE ROAD TO ROUEN 


(Continued from page 81) 


James. It is rumored that Queen Mary’s 
milliner gets ail her inspirations from Mrs. 
Drury.” 

Candace Crewe smiled. 
ing to frighten me.” 

“I’m only trying to warn you. A 
friendly gesture.” 

“Absurd! You and I can 
friends.” 

“You infer, perhaps, that we know too 
much about each other.”” Anthony was 
enjoying the situation. ‘‘Is there,’ he 
asked, ‘‘a garden to this place? Or does 
the owner, like most Parisiennes, prefer 
artificial light even in the daytime?” 

“There is a garden,” said Candace 
Crewe. And forthwith led the way. 

\ pink wall enclosed the garden, which 
was small and green, with a sun-dial 
and a meager pattern of flowering shrubs. 
They seated themselves under a huge 
orange parasol. 

“May I ring for something to drink?”’ 

“Thank you, no.” She glanced at 
a tiny watch set in a jewelled ball, dan- 
giing from one of her many bracelets. ‘It’s 
too late to take you to the races. The 
last race is being run now. I don’t know 
what to do for your amusement. r 

‘Let us talk about you and me.” 

‘You mean, let you talk—about me.” 

‘T promise you won’t be bored.” 

‘‘How monstrously sure of yourself 
you are! And your technique is so old- 
fashioned.” 

“Technique?” 

“Yes. You meet a woman, and pro- 
ceed at once to say nasty things to her. 
I know it’s supposed to pique her inter- 
est. but in my case it fails utterly. Be- 
sides, what do you really know about me 

except gossip?” 

“But there’s such a picturesque as- 
sortment of that.” 

‘*T suppose I am the sort of woman who 
is talked about in clubs.” 

“Only the best clubs.” 

“And among the worst 
eyes were cold as sapphires. 

“T’ve often felt,” he said, “‘that Fate 
has dealt shabbily with me, in never per- 
mitting us to meet before.” 

“Possibly proving that Fate can be 
very, very kind.” She was despising him 
now! 

‘*But I feel neglected—that I haven't 
been allowed to play even the smallest 
part in the pageant of your past.” 

“ve always been most careful in 
selecting the cast of characters.”’ 

“Careful? What about the 
Rapoli?”’ 

“Oh, if you are going to name names! 
Besides, anyone is apt to be wrong about 
an Italian. If I remember correctly, 
you made rather a spectacle of yourself 
once over one. The Princess Vas 
cagni——”’ 


“You're try- 


never be 


men.’ Her 


Baron 


E LAUGHED. “She had such a 

divine figure. How was I to know 
the Prince would turn up? But, fortun- 
ately, dueling is not the mode at Palm 
Beach.” 

“You see, I know rathera lot about you.” 

“For example?” 

“Well, vou have the reputation of 
never going calling in the afternoon 
without a shoe-horn in your pocket.” 

“Merely a good-luck charm, like the 
rabbit’s-foot. Is that all?” 

‘Your specialty has always been the 
wives and sweethearts of your best 
friends.” 

**We have much in common, haven't 
we? I recall that two of your husbands 
were first married to vour best friends.” 

‘I, at least, married them. The 
women you should have married out- 
numbered the ones King Solomon did.” 

‘I haven't sufiicient ego to believe 
that I could make an honest woman of 
anyone by marrying her. So I have re 
mained single.” 

“The soul of chivalry! 
gentle knight!” 

‘I would rather be insulted by you 
than flattered by all the other ladies in 
the world!” 

They smiled then, their antagonism 
burning brightly. 

‘But I do feel cheated,” he said, ‘‘that 
I haven't even been named in one of your 
divorces.” 


The perfect, 


“You've 
others!” 

“T never read the newspapers.” 

“They tell me,” said she crisply, “that 
you are really the Great Lover—the un. 
defeated champion of America. Why is 
it you’ve never extended your field of 
activity to Europe?” 

“The only attractive women in Europe 
are Americans. But over here the game 
loses its flavor. American women aw 
from home are too easy.” 

‘Not for American men!” 


been named in plenty of 


ay 


“Have you, too, a preference for 
Argentines?” 
“One dances with Argentines—and 


’ 


dismisses them at the door.’ 

‘*How about the gentlemen of Spain?” 

“They are more difficult to dismiss at 
the door. But all men with only one 
idea become tiresome.” : 

“And Frenchmen?” 

““T am not yet forty-five.” 

‘ Bravely spoken,”’ applauded Anthony, 
“We are getting on.” : 

“T don’t think we are getting on at 
all,” said Candace Crewe. “But your 
vast conceit fascinates me.”’ ; 

“It isn’t conceit. It is merely that I, 
like you, know the rules of the game. 
Love is as difficult to play as tennis— 
more so, because a tennis-player need not 
train so arduously.” 

“You sound like a professional.” 

“Thank heaven, I haven’t yet lost my 
amateur standing!” ; 

“And so—American women in Europe 
are not worthy of the efforts of the last 
great Don Juan?” 

“Don Juan, poor fellow, was much 
overrated. His whole domestic life might 
have been straightened out by psycho- 
analysis, which existed in that age in the 
simpler form of necromancy.” 

‘*T know one or two women over here—” 
Candace Crewe smiled dangerously, 

who'd give you a run for your money!” 

‘But I have no money. And if there 
is anything my countrywomen are not 
interested in, it’s a man with no money.” 

*“You appear to do very well.” 

‘*\ poor but honest fellow, trying to 
get along.” 

“T don’t believe you’re poor—and you 
certainly aren’t honest!” She glanced 
again at her watch, and rose with feline 
grace, pretending to yawn. “‘It’s five 


o'clock. I am going for a walk. Would 
you care to come along?” 
ANTHONY stood up without haste. 


He was determined not to accede 
a single point in this warfare that existed 
between them. If she could simulate 
boredom, so could he. ‘At what hour 
do we dine—en famille?” 

“ Kight-thirty, I believe.” 

“Then let us take a very long walk, so 
that we'll be tired enough to be unusually 
dull at dinner. That will please George's 
mother.” 

Candace did not reply, but there was 
a frown upon her brow as she led_ the 
way through the garden-gate. 

With amiable malice he continued: 
“May I ask when you expect to take the 
veil?” 

*“You mean the bridal veil? A poor 
joke Pe 

“It’s not a joke. The Drury ménage 
in New York is more of a monastery than 
you realize—and with an_ extremely 
watchful Mother Superior.” 

The frown upon her brow deepened 
‘“George wants to be married next 
month.” 

“You will return to America to live 
of course.” 

“I’m afraid so. George is firmly con 
vinced that the bank could not get along 
without him.” She sighed. 

** And how long have you enjoyed your 
gay exile over here?” 

“Six years. I came to 
vorce is 

“And remained to become a pillar ol 
the American Colony, which 


get a di- 


out ol 
unescapable ennui folds its tents more 
often than the Arabs, and moves on 
restlessly from Paris to the Riviera, 5t 
Moritz, Biarritz, the Lido—pardon me 
if I sound like a station-master calling 
trains.” 
(Continued on page 146) 
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WEDGWOOD 


The Wedgwood design in sterling was inspired by the 
famous pottery originated in England during the Adam 
period. It expresses in finely wrought silver the 
daintiness and charm embodied in the enchanting 
colors and dancing patterns of Wedgwood pottery. 
Wedgwood is the most feminine of silver designs! 
Its simple outlines enclose a pattern of raised orna- 
ment as richly, intricately delicate as a piece of rare 
old lace. 


STERLING 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


= INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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FONTAINE 


Fontaine celebrates the fame of Pierre Francois 
Fontaine, artist of the French Renaissance. To you 
who know Paris, this pattern will irresistibly recall 
the thrilling magnificence of the Malmaison and the 
Palais-Royal, the sweeping grand staircase of the 
Louvre. . . Fontaine in sterling embodies the utmost 
in luxury. Its weight is impressive; its superbly 
wrought design expresses a richness and warmth al- 
most unequalled. 
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TRIANON 


The more restrained beauty of the French Renais- 
sance is evident in Trianon. Outlines as simple and 
stately as those of a Greek temple are crowned with a 
rich and graceful ornament. Here is a contrasting of 
elements that makes this silver particularly adaptable. 
... Trianon is a design for those happy conservatives 
who prefer to express their appreciation of beauty 
in quiet and subtle ways. Its simple dignity, its re- 
markably fine workmanship, makeitdoubly impressive. 


Let a famous Interior Decorator help you set your table 


“Correct Silver—Its Choice and Use,’’ the 
writing of which was supervised by Elsie 
de Wolfe, is termed by magazine and other 
authorities the finest and most useful book 
about silverware and silver etiquette ever 
published. It is an artistic brochure, maga- 
zine size and finely illustrated, that you 
will be glad to have in your library. Twenty- 
five cents (a fraction of the book's actual 
cost) and this coupon will bring your copy. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 

Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 25 cents (coin or stamps), to cover mailing 
cost of “‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use.”’ 
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HARPER’S BAZAp 


TO ROUEN 


(Continued from page 142 


They had descended a sloping street, 
past the clustered villas and the empty 
tennis-courts. Only solemn nursemaids 
and chubby children were to be seen, for 
this was the cocktail hour. 

A long gray car, in which sat a tur- 
baned, whiskery Maharajah and a once- 
famous American movie star, rolled by, 
then came abruptly to a stop. The 
movie star, no longer so blonde nor so 
beautiful as in the days when he had 
known her, hailed Anthony shrilly, and 
urged him to look for her in the casino 
at eleven. 

The incident appeared to annoy Can- 
dace Crewe. ‘One meets all the déclassée 
women of Europe here,” she said, as they 
walked on. ‘Deauville is as vulgar as 
Atlantic City. I can’t understand why 
in the world George took a place here for 
August, when everybody is at the 
Lido ag 

“Because dear old George isn’t a snob,” 
defended Anthony good-humoredly. 

“Snobbery is one’s only protection 
against the wrong people.” 

‘But I love the wrong people!” 

“Well, Z don’t. That’s why I prefer 
Europe. Over here even the wrong 
people are so much more right.” 

“IT,” said Anthony, ‘‘am one of those 
queer Americans who like America.” 

She shrugged. ‘‘We don’t agree about 
anything—you and I.” 

He offered no reply, and they walked 
along, past rows of deserted bathing 
cabins, to the hard sand beach. An 
elderly life-guard, in a red shirt and pirate 
mustachios and a yachting cap, his 
trousers rolled high on his bare legs, stood 
viewing the sunset. It was not much of 
a sunset, and Candace Crewe paid no 
attention to it. 

“T am certain,” said she, “that you 
actually believe the stories of what 
a dangerous man you are.” 

“On the contrary, I do my best to 
convince every woman who thinksI am 
dangerous, that I am not. But you 
know women—they will go to any lengths 
to win an argument.” 

She yawned prettily. “Shall we turn 
back now? I feel a little sleepy.” 

“It’s the sea air,”’ he told her. 





HEY quitted the beach and saun- 

tered up a side street, where they 
found a fiacre with a fat, rosy driver who 
pretended to understand Anthony’s 
French, and as she settled down in the 
narrow seat beside him Anthony was 
tensely aware of her nearness. They 
did not speak during the drive up the 
hill, and when the fiacre halted before the 
villa she stepped down, avoiding his 
hand, and without a word, went in. 
After he had finished paying the cocher, 
Anthony followed her, but she had dis- 
appeared. Aristide informed him that 
madame had gone to her room for forty 
winks. 

‘Monsieur Drury has just telephoned 
from the Havre that the ship of madame 
his mother is delayed and will not dock 
until this evening,” added Aristide, as if 
the matter were of no importance. ‘So 
monsieur and madame his mother will 
not arrive until to-morrow morning.” 

“The devil!” muttered Anthony. 

“Yes, monsieur. And dinner is at 
eight-thirty.” 


HEY dined across a candle-lit table on 

a small terrace, giving on the garden, 
and there was a scent of roses from the 
shadowy garden-wall. 

“My good Aristide,” said Anthony, 
“‘will you see if there are stars to-night?” 

Gravely, Aristide went to the edge of 
the terrace, and glanced upward. “Yes, 
monsieur, there are stars.” 

‘And have you in the cellar a bottle of 
Anjou rosé?” 

‘But, yes, monsieur.” 

“Good. Then I shall be sentimental.” 
He smiled across at Candace Crewe. 
“You aren’t a bit like her—but the set- 
ting is similar. It brings up memories.” 

““You must have so many,” she replied 
crisply. ‘I should think you’d get them 
mixed.” 

“Ah, but ‘iis memory was very sweet. 
Do you want to hear the story?” 

“Not particularly.” 


> 


“Well, you should. It has a fine mor 
to it. Once upon a time, and not » 
long ago, a fellow and a girl sat at dinne, 
in the courtyard of the old innat Falourde 
You know the place?” 

She nodded. “That little village where 
the ferry crosses the Seine, on the road 
to Rouen.” 

“The road to Rouen,” nodded 
Anthony, “which is, of course, the road 
to Paris. Those were the days of Troy. 
ville, when this Deauville was nothing 
and the fellow and the girl had come }y 
motor from Trouville, in hot haste, fo; 
they were running away. At the old 
inn at Falourde they stopped for 
dinner : 

“Tf they were running away in hot 
haste, how could they stop for dinner?” 

‘*‘ Apparently you are not familiar with 
the old inn at Falourde. It is one of the 
last romantic spots in France, famous for 
the comfort of its—well, let us say, fam. 
ous for its cellar and its cuisine. Even 
runaway couples would be foolish to pass 
by without looking in. As T say, the 
fellow and the girl were lingering over 
dinner in the sixteenth-century court. 
yard, and it was just such an evening as 
this—stars, the scent of roses. And a 
bottle of Anjou rosé... .” He sighed 

“Ts that all there is to the story? You 
said it had a moral.” 

‘So it has. The fellow’s car was wait- 
ing at the ferry-landing, but the ferry 
was on the other side. Toward the end 
of dinner, the fellow’s chauffeur ap- 
peared, asking to speak with him. So he 
went out, and the chauffeur told him that 
the ferry had broken down on the other 
side, and would make no more trips that 
night. The fellow returned to the table— 
and here is the moral of the story. He 
convinced the girl that running away 
was rather silly, after all, and ten min- 
utes later they were on the road back to 
Trouville. Half way there, they en- 
countered the girl’s husband racing to- 
ward them in another car, and when the 
husband found that she had only been 
for a drive, he was overjoyed. And they 
lived happily ever af—at least till their 
divorce, a year later.” 

**You never saw her again?” 

**No.+ That is why the memory of that 
evening—and the stars and the scent of 
roses—remains so sweet.” He smiled. 
“And now here is Aristide with the 
WG-3 

‘A very touching story,” said Candace 
Crewe. ‘‘I had no idea that your life 
had been so crowded with good deeds 
Restoring runaway wives to the arms of 
their husbands is a beautiful old custom, 
and should be encouraged.” 

‘Yet I have lost many friends that 
way.” ‘ 

** Husbands?” 

“*No—wives.” 





HEY were a handsome pair across the 

white table in the candle-light—he so 
dark, and she so fair; and twice during 
dinner the chef and the little scullen- 
maid crept to the pantry door to peer in 
at them admiringly. After liqueurs had 
been served Aristide signaled the two 
footmen away, and, being a seasoned 
Parisian butler, himself withdrew dis 
creetly. 

Not once had Candace Crewe made 
mention of their host’s absence, nor had 
Anthony spoken of it. And as the cat- 
dles burned lower and the stars burned 
higher, a silence fell upon them. Each 
was conscious of the restlessness that 
rippled like a tide beneath their moods. 
They resented each other now more that 
ever, yet they were being drawn together 
by an irresistible force. And_ neither 
would make the first advance. Some- 
where a clock chimed eleven. 

She rose with a nervous gesture, 
smoothing the tulle ruffles of her peach 
colored gown. “If you don’t stop looking 
at me with that smirking satyr expression 
I shall scream!” ; 

““My expression? Innocent as a cholr 
boy’s! But it is refreshing to know that 
ladies still scream.” He got up leisurely, 
and followed her into the drawing-room 
“T am bored,” lied Candace Crewe. 
Let us go to the casino for some amust- 
ment.” (Continued on page 14 
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Spread before you at the Carlin Shops in countless 
rainbow tints are Silken and Velvet Comforters, Cush- 
ions, Blankets, Bed Spreads ~~ soft and billowy as 
a summer cloud. Boudoir, Bedroom and Closet Acces- 
sories “~, “ so practical, so enduring, so reasonably 
priced. Here is a bewildering array of comfortable ~ 
beautiful things designed for your intimate chambers ~ 
~ for the trousseau hy, 


for gifts ~ ~ for travel. 


Carlin (mforts tne 


New y ork 
528 Madison Ave.. at 54th St. 


Chicago 
662 N. Michigan Ave., at Erie St. 
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‘T was about to suggest it,” lied 
Anthony. 

His acquiescence annoyed her. The 
casino was the last place she wished to go. 
“Please ring for my car.’ she commanded. 

The casino from the outside reminded 
Anthony of a movie theater. Within, it 
was clamorous with dance-music and 
a surging crowd in evening attire: most 
of the women wearing too many jewels, 
most of the men wearing too many chins. 
\nd everyone stared at everyone else 
with the empty eyes of pleasure-hunters. 
The Dolly Sisters were very much in 
evidence, and little Sem, the caricaturist, 
and M. Letellier, who owned so many 
newspapers, and who was the Mayor of 
Deauville. There were others, too: 
several hundred of them. 

“Next week,” said Candace 
“the King of Spain arrives.” 

“The name sounds familiar,”’ said An- 
thony, ‘but I don’t think I’ve met him.” 

For a while they watched an uninspired 
revue, which was just like any other 
French revue. 

‘1,’ she remarked, “have never seen 
such hideous chorus-girls.” 

* Don’t be unkind to them,” reproved 
Anthony, “I’m sure they’re somebodies’ 
mothers.” 


Crewe, 


ESTLESSLY they moved on to the 

dancing-salon, and sat close to- 
gether at a small table, and ordered 
a bottle of champagne, though they 
drank none of it. He did not ask her 
to dance, nor did she suggest it. Her 
face was the expressionless mask of the 
fashionable beauty, but her eves seemed 
unnaturally bright. Anthony noted this 
symptom with encouragement. 

At length she dropped her cigarette 
in an untouched glass of champagne. “‘] 
am going in to the tables,” she announced 
“Will you come along, or do you 
prefer to sit here flirting with that over- 
dressed woman from Grand Rapids?” 

“Tf there is another woman in this 
room, T have not seen her!” he declared. 
And, as he followed her through the 
crowd, he smiled to himself with malicious 
satisfaction. What a valiant adversary 
she was! 

\t one o'clock he had lost a thousand 
francs at chemin-de-fer. That was his 
limit. As he walked across to the bacca- 
rat tables he beheld Candace Crewe 
rise, gather her cloak about her superb 
white shoulders and come toward him. 
On their way out to the motor, they did 
not speak. 

In the dim interior of her cabriolet, she 
nestled back among the cushions. 
inquired Anthony. 

She nodded, her eves ¢ losed. 

“So did T,” he said. ‘Oh, well, you 
know the old Persian proverb: unlucky 
in the casino, lucky in the boudoir.” 

“Don’t be Her voice was 
angry. 

The next second she was in his arms, 
and their lips were clinging together 
fle r¢ ely. 

The car had been standing in front of 
George Drury’s villa for several minutes 
before either of them realized it. Sud- 
denly, almost rudely, Anthony disengaged 
himself, flung open the door and leaped 
out. He did not even proffer his hand, 
and in sullen fury Candace let the chauf- 
feur assist her to alight. 

\nthony opened the door with a latch- 
key, having advised Aristide that there 
would be no need to wait up for them. 
Within the hallway he did not touch the 
light-button. They stood silently apart 
in the throbbing darkness, listening to 
their own heart-beats. He could taste 
the scent of her lipstick, and she could 
feel his smouldering eyes. But neither of 
them made the first move. It had been 
war from the moment they met; their 
kisses had been but a passionate truce— 
but now the war was on again, and each 
was determined not to surrender. 

Stormily she was thinking: “Tl make 
him give in!” 

And he was thinking: ‘‘ Your next play, 
my lady, will be to give me a slap, in 
return. We shall see!” 

“Good night,” she said abruptly. 

If she had expected objections, she 
must have been disappointed. 


coldly. 


** Lose?” 


"9 
coarse. 


t 


“Good night,” said he. 

She took a step toward the stairs. 

Then Anthony spoke lightly, “Don' 
lock your door. I’m coming up to hear 
your prayers. 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” 

“Oh, ves, Tam!” 

She knew that he would come. And 
he knew that she knew it. Withoy 
another word she was gone. 

Thoughtfully he moved across toa 
window, and stood staring out. And 
the night was no darker than his thoughts 
This dénouement was inevitable. }; 
and Candace Crewe were, au fond, the 
same sort, they played by the same rules, 
and when rules interfered they diste. 
garded them. According to their code 
all was fair—and love and war mean 
the same thing. Even at the instany 
when their antagonism flamed _highes 
cach had realized that it was only 
question of time until : 

A fine state of affairs. with the man sh 
was to marry—and his mother—arriving 
in the morning! 

“Tt isn’t only that he is my best friend,” 
mused Anthony, ‘but the entire situa 
tion is what might be described, inde. 
cately, as a mess. It touches my pro 
fessional pride.” Thrusting his hands 
into the pockets of his dinner-jacket, he 
fell to pacing back and forth. “And at 
this very moment the most desirable o 
women is waiting to hear my step onthe 
stair. Something must be done!” 

Of a sudden he halted and drew from 
one of his pockets a small square of 
pasteboard. It was the claim-check for 
his car, in the Deauville garage. 

“The gods have spoken,’ murmured 
Anthony, and went up-stairs. 

In his room a pair of raspberry sik 
pajamas, and a blue dressing-gown and 
slippers, had been laid out by the foot- 
man who was valeting him. Anthony 
gazed upon them wistiully for a few 
seconds, then, with a sigh, flung them 
into a kit-bag. His toilet-case, a handful 
of intimate apparel. a tweed suit anda 
pair of boots followed. Hastily he 
scrawled a note to George Drury, then 
scized his motorine-coat, clapped on an 
old hat, and carrying his kit-bag, crep! 
down the hall. At the top of the stair 
he glanced toward Candace Crewe 
door, and appeared to waver slightly. 

“No!” he declared, with a righteou 
shake of his head. “‘She has always 
had her way with men. This time, if! 
may say so, she has met her match 
And down the stairs he tip-toed, soft! 
opened the door, and fled. 

At the garage in the town, he tossed his 
kit-bag into the car and wheeled it fort} 
In his heart there was a great clamort 
be gone, and soon he was upon the high 
road, the lights of Deauville behind him 
driving like a man pursued by the devi 
Through sleeping Trouville he passed 
and sped up the long winding hill, head: 
lights splitting the night, along the road 
to Rouen. 


OWARD three o'clock he drew up be 

fore the old inn at Falourde. Asleep 
and suspicious pot-boy came out with: 
lantern and took his bag. and_ show 
him where to stable his car in the ancier 
coach-house. 

Yes, there was a room for monsieur 
large room with a balcony, overlookin: 
the Seine. They climbed a_ flight. 
stairs that creaked, the pot-boy jinglin 
keys like a Spanish jailer. until they cam 
to the chamber. which was large #! 
clean, with an immense canopied bt 

Wearily, Anthony flung off his clot! 
and opened the tall windows. — A fragra! 
breeze ruffled the starched curtains. 

“On such a night as this,” he sighé 
“men should be stirred to adventure 
deeds. And here am J, running awa 
Well, to-morrow is another day. . 

Whereupon he tumbled into the hug 
billowy bed, and was soon asleep. 

Warm noonday sunlight fell across 
eyes, rousing him. He lay for a tf 
seconds lazily contemplating the chas 
pattern of the wall-paper, and the polish 
fine furniture. And the thought occurt 
to him that he might have wakened t) 
morning in quite a different chamb 

(Concluded on page 150) 

















The Masterpiece of Tre-Jur! Inspired by Pari 

the Modern! Achieved by a house whose origi- 
nations have made its name the synonym of 
charm wherever chic women travel. Subtle, pro- 
vocative, so discreetly exotic, Charyai surrenders 
its incomparable fragrance to a series of new 
toiletries, superb in quality, exquisite in package. 


Extract, fifteen dollars; Pre-Blended Face Powder, 
two-fifty; ““Thinest’” Compact, just one dollar. ; 
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new liquid powder base” 
that protects and refines 
the skin x Le 





EAUTY experts emphasize the vital 
necessity of a good pow der base 
before putting on the make-up. 


Now Houbigant sends you from Paris a 
marvelous new LIQUID powder base, 
which is also a wonderful skin tonic. 
It is called Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion, 
deliciously fragranced with the exqui- 
site Quelques Fleurs odeur. 


Pat it on in the morning before powder- 


ing, and note how it instantly begins to 
smooth and refine the skin, contracting 
enlarged pores, erasing lines, softening 
and whitening. Then rouge and pow- 
der—and delight in how the make-up 
clings so smoothly and evenly all day 
long—how it gives that soft, velvety, 
natural effect which you envy in the 
most beautiful women. 


Perhapseven more important, thissimple 
treatment is constant protection for your 
skin against theroughening, agingeffects 
cold and Also 
against any possible irritation by the 


of sun, wind, water. 





make-up itself. For it gives back to the 
skin the moisture and nourishment 
which exposure takes away. Its trans- 
parent film stands constant guard against 
weather and impurities. And by closing 
the pores it prevents clogging with 
powder, etc., which is a prime cause of 
blackheads and blemishes. 


Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion is also 
highly recommended for use at night 
before retiring. Dab it freely on face, 
neck, shoulders, arms and hands. Then 
all night long it is nourishing and stimu- 
lating the skin — firming tissues — 
smoothing, whitening and refining. Try 
this treatment for only a few nights and 
aging 
smooth, 


watch how even a blemished, 
skin begins to become soft, 


fresh—radiantly young. 


You can obtain Quelques Fleurs Skin 
Lotion at the better shops and druggists. 
The bottle, $1.00. Generous size trial 
bottle sent gratis if you write to 
Inc., Dept. LH3, 539 West 
New York. 


Houbigant, 
45th Street, 


NOUBIGANT 


PARIS 








BUYING A TROUSSEAU 


But he could scarce repress a smile that 
| by running away he had foiled that 
legendary lady, Candace Crewe, who had 
always so ruthlessly toyed with the hearts 
of men. At length, he crawled forth and 
| punched several bell-buttons, hoping that, 
contrary to custom in French inns, 
}something would happen. And to his 
astonishment an undersized garcon détage, 
who looked like a mouse, though with less 
of a moustache, appeared. 

The garcon d’élage was almost offensively 
good-natured. He knew all about mon- 
sieur’s arrival in the night, and he 
vouchsafed the hope that monsieur had 
slept well. 

Monsieur 





assured him that he had. 

And now, what about breakfast? Some 

fruit, crescents and chocolate. Good. 
Anthony busied himself with the odious 


task of shaving, and in an incredibly 
short time the gargon d’élage returned 
bearing a folding table and a covered 
tray. 


*\ fine morning, Monsieur,’ beamed 
the garcon d’étage. 

‘I hope you are right.” said Anthony, 
and stepped out upon the balcony, a 
gallant figure in his raspberry pajamas. 

Geraniums bloomed along the railing 
and it was all very warm and pleasant. 
Below, the Seine flowed tranquilly past, 
and on the opposite bank, where another 
Normandy village basked in the sunlight, 
he could see the antiquated ferry-boat 
moored at its landing. But no smoke 
curled upward from its stack. 

‘Look here,” he called, ‘‘what’s the 
matter with the ferry?” 

“Tt is broken, monsieur.” 

““What—uagain?” 

‘Pardon, monsieur?” 

‘Ts it always broken?” 


HARPER’S BAZ&p 
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(Concluded from page 148) 


‘They say it hasn’t happened before jy 
fourte en years.” 
“ And I was here that time!” 


The garcgon @étage grinned politeh 
These Americans were great jokers 


‘They will have it repaired by evening 
monsieur. 

‘“*Good Lord!” exlaimed Anthony, ‘ 
you mean that I'll be marooned ral il 
day: . ; 

‘*Pardon, monsieur.” T he garcon d’étag 
lifted a finger to his lips. ‘We must not 
wake up the lady in the next room.” 

Anthony turned and saw that another 
pair of French windows opened off the 
little balcony. 

‘Do you mean there’s a lady in there?” 

“But yes, monsieur. She, also, arriyy 
late in the night.” 

And then Candace Crewe, in rox 
tinted pajamas, walked out through th 
French windows, upon the balcony, 

They stared at each other in shock 
amazement. And Anthony understoo 
She, too, had been running away. Fy, 
him! And he realized from the swif 
triumphant gleam in her blue eyes that 
she believed he had followed her. Wel) 
after all, he was what is known as 
gentleman. There was but one thing 
to do. 

He bowed, with his most charming 
smile. ‘‘ Breakfast,” he said. “! ha 
just ordered covers laid for two.” 

“Oh!” said she, and her long eyelashe 
fluttered in a mysterious smile. 

Then it was that Anthony winked at 
the garcon d’étage. 

And the garcon d’étage, looking more 
like a mouse than ever, winked back at 
him. Ah, well, they were such handsome 
young people, and it was such a lovely 


day. 


IN A_ DAY 


(Concluded from page SQ) 


crépes with broad insertions of real Milan 
or Alencon lace are exquisite, and two or 
three sets of these are indispensable in 
any trousseau. I noticed an unusually 
attractive pile of summer blankets of im- 
ported wool, bound in harmonizing gros- 
grain ribbon, in nile, lavender, peach, 





blue, rose, and yellow—very light weight 
but warm. They’d be perfect for Nina’s 
needs. 


\ren’t you a lamb, ’Dita, to give your 
young sister enough antiques for a bed- 
I don’t think it’s a bit silly to ship 


room? 
Pc to Rio. Why not “keep as 


them 


| much of your own background as possible 


even in far-away South America! Are 


they the same maple spool pieces we 


| picked up at those funny country auc- 


| For example, 


| the Purple Box, 


tions in ~~ Hampshire? If so, she’s a 
lucky girl, and I know just the place to 
buy some quaint bedspreads and pillows 
for such early American furniture 
Eleanor Beard’s, 519 Madison Avenue. 
a copy of the old tulip 
pattern appliquéd in red and yellow 
(American oil print on white hand- 
quilted chambray, or a wild rose design 
appliquéd on white chambray, with a 
border effect of pastel green bands. The 
little pie-crust or star-patch pillows are 
utterly frivolous and delightful. Besides 
these simpler things, there are luxurious 
quilted satin and taffeta chaise-longue 
throws, with deep ruffles and a pocket for 
one’s feet, and taffeta spreads, comforters 
and pillows in a variety of unusual de- 
signs. Now don’t ask me why I didn’t 
send you there! I had forgotten how 
charming the shop was until I started 
scouting around for Nina the other day 
and wandered in quite by chance. 

I wonder if this is enough. Oh, there’s 
11 East 55th Street, 
where you can spend as much money as 
you like without a prick of your con- 
science, because all the work is done by 
crippled children, and their employment 
depends upon the success of the shop. It’s 
amazing to think that these poor young- 
sters can copy the most intricate French 
lingerie and I defy you to tell the differ- 
ence. They are noted, also, for their fine 
monograming, and you can take your own 
lingerie, linen or clothes and have any 





type of embroidery done even to the most 
elaborate French cut-work. I noticed 
several very useful knick-knacks for the 
traveler which might appeal to Nina: an 
elbow pillow smaller than the usual travel 
size and a splendid idea on a long train 
trip, a traveling towel set, containing four 
or six towels in a bag, so that you may 
have your own soft linen; bottle covers 
of heavy corrugated paper covered in 
moire to roll extra bottles in so they can- 
not break. A sane idea, at that, for I’ve 
never yet seen a fitted case that held 
enough bottles to please a woman, and 
you're forever in danger of ruining all your 
clothes when you carry them carelessly 
stuck here and there—as we all do! 

I hope these addresses prove adequate, 
and if they do not, Nina can easily find 
others to supplement them. That is one 
of the blessings—and curses—of New 
York, there are so many excellent places 
to find just what you are looking for. 

Can’t write another word, even though 
I haven’t asked you a thousand things 
about yourself or told you even more 
about little me. I leave for Chicago next 
Tuesday to visit Gwen, and while there 
I'll call you long distance. When you 
hear all my arguments, you'll change 
your mind about not coming down to 
Louisville for the Derby. ‘‘J’s” house- 
party can’t be a success Without you and 
your handsome Tom, so pretty please, 
darling, I do so want to see you! 

Love as always, 
BECKY. 





P. S. I almost forgot the most impor- 
tant bit of information you desire. Nina 
can match your lovely family rose-pout 
at Mrs. Raymond Bell’s, 15 East 54th 
Street. She has specialized for more 
than twenty years in the collection of an- 
tique laces, and is an artist at matching 
old pieces, repairing and revamping hope 
lessly antiquated bits. My dear, our 
famous Baron de Meyer, who is a con- 
noisseur of lace, always used to go to 
Mrs. Bell and send his friends there, 
you can imagine how good the place must 
be! Tell the bride I'll give her a party 
before she sails, and collect all her New 
York friends together for a rare send-off! 
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YOUTE 


and 


DARING 


MODERN 
PERFUMES 


The sophistication 








of modern life — its 
youth and clear-cut 
freshness —its 
gorgeous frankness — 
the intoxication of its 
daring—its resistless 
rush—the glittering 
goals to which the 
modern woman moves 
-.-all these are 
expressed in Piver’s 
three new modern 
perfumes...Each 
mirrors modern life 
as a whole in its lovely 
crystal flacon, its 
incomparable odeur— 
but each emphasizes 
one phase above the 
rest... To find the one 
that suits you best— 
try the three. The 
woman of extreme 
complexity will want 
them all...Powders 

to match, in the 

five modern shades, 
Basanée [the smart 
new sun-tan], Blanche, 
Rosée, Naturelle, 


and Rachel. 


| Pi 


(Fondée en 1774) 


ant 


‘iT - PiwevEemRm-: 


ROCTOY 


Roses and moon- 
light. The perfume 
for a mood of ten- 


derness and dreams. 


Flacon de Luxe $15. 


Trial size $1.50. 


Face Powder $1.50. 


LT’ PIVER 


PARIS 


ASTRIS Star ot 


Tae An. odeur gor- 
geous. daring sophistica- 
ted... for conquest Flacon 
de. Luxe, $20. Trial size 


$2 Face Powder $2. 


mit Gardens in the 


sun. A spice of mischief, teas- 
ing...Why? Then, again, why 
not? Flacon de Luxe $15. Trial 
size $1.50. Face Powder $1.50. 
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“Oldest and largest among the great perfume houses of France) 








118 East 16th Street, New York y¥ 





46 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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TO GIVE A FLAME 
TO GLOWING LIPS 

























A quick flick of the cap and 


there is your lipstick _ ready 
to be applied in its stationary 
form or withdrawn, as one 
desires i. eon Within the dainty 
encasement are the rouge and 
powder compacts and the very 
im portant mirror... All the 
requisites to make-up, snugly 
contained inaslim little Vanity, 
no bigger than — your Dunhill 
lighter! 


New oie utterly different or 
clever, yet practical. Avail- 
able at the smart shops in rich 


metal and enamel finishes. 





S Y 
The lipstick may be with- ae 
drawn from the case, \( 
tf one Oesives. \ 


The exquisite cosmelicsS 
come in the favored shades 
and are, of course, 


refillable. 








Silver-plated model, 
$5.00 . Gold 


model, $7.50 


olaed 
Lacquer 
Enamel in plain colors, 
$10.00 . Lacquer En- 
amel in fancy designs, 
$15.00 ... Sterling Sil- 
ver, $20.00 . Solid 
Gold and Enamel up to 
$500. 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS, INC,, NEW YORK 








MISS PARDEW AND MRS. 


(Continued from page 103) 


him. It was very rarely that she felt 
motherly, but now she knew she did. He 
was so agreeable and friendly. She had 
known very few men, and on the whole 
she was disposed to like them better than 
women. Women she didn’t know fright- 
ened her; men she didn’t know made her 
feel a member, at least, of a charming and 
interesting sex. And this man, though 
he looked, of course, mostly at Mrs. 
Thole, when he did look at her, looked 
very pleasantly. 

Mrs. Thole was forty-nine, and, in 
Miss Pardew’s opinion, ought to have 
known better, especially with Mr. Thole 
dead only a year and a half; but it was 
quite evident that she was thrilled by this 
encounter. The combination of Sir, Bev- 
erly, and Erskine, together with youth 
and good looks, was entirely too much for 
her; also Sir Beverly was a bachelor, and, 
from his accounts of the sums he lost 
gambling, rich. His marked liking for 
Mrs. Thole was soon apparent to both 
ladies, and affected them in different 
ways. It went straight to Mrs. Thole’s 
head, and it disgusted and alarmed Miss 
Pardew. It alarmed her on Sir Beverly’s 
account. She had heard of the infatua- 
tions young men sometimes had for older 
women, and here, obviously, was a case 
of it. Of course, there was no telling 
what Harriet had done or said to lead him 
on; these were mysteries, as far as Miss 
Pardew was concerned, as dark and un- 
knowable as pagan rites. Certain things 
went on between the sexes; certain things 
were said, looked, done, to bring about 
what Harriet Thole had brought about, 
but how or what, she had no idea. 


ERTAINLY the young man_ had 

attached himself to the widow, and 
Miss Pardew was more alone than ever. 
Indignation swelled in her heart. That 
young man ought to be told a few things; 
he ought to be told that Harriet Thole 
was a good fifteen years older than he 
was; he ought to be told what a hard, 
mean, unlovely character she had; he 
ought to be told that she dyed her hair 
and had to have massages every day of 
her life to keep her figure down. All 
this sun and freedom, the romance of the 
Céte d’Azur, had blinded him to the 
facts, Miss Pardew thought, trying to 
make excuses for him. A young man like 
that, a baronet, ought to be able to marry 
anybody. And with his name! Harriet 
had thrown some occult spell. She was 
a dangerous woman. She wanted to be 
Lady Erskine, and she didn’t care what 
means she employed to bring it about. 

Miss Pardew, the affair of the buckle 
still rankling and festering; lonely, suspi- 
cious, and genuinely concerned for the 
young man, made up her mind to speak, 
and speak frankly. 

Mrs. Thole was dressing to go out to 
lunch with him the next day, and various 
things delayed her. Alice Pardew fetched 
and carried for her. hooked this and 
buttoned that. and still Mrs. Thole was 
not ready. 

“Just run down and tell him T’ll be 
there in fifteen minutes,’ she said, and 
off Miss Pardew went. No wonder she 
couldn’t get ready; her shoes were too 
tight; her stays were too tight; her dress 
too elaborate; she had too many hats to 
choose from; it took her a good half-hour 
to make up her face. Miss Pardew 
found the young man in the hall. 

“Mrs. Thole will be fifteen minutes 
late, I'm afraid,’ she said, looking at 
him almost affectionately out of her prom- 
inent blue eves. ‘‘Some people have so 
much to do, haven’t they? A bit of 
powder here, a bit of rouge there, 
‘Where’s the eyebrow pencil gone to?’ 


you 


‘There, I’ve broken my stay-lace! 


Her face flushed as she spoke. She 
had never mentioned stays to a man 
before. 


““Oh, well, there’s no great hurry,” he 
said, but she noticed that he was fidgeting 
nervously; fidgeting with his tie, with 
his hat, with his cigarette. She was cer- 
ain that he meant to propose, and to- 
day. She thought, “‘He’s only a boy. 
What can I do to save him?”’ 

“It’s been very nice for my cousin, 
finding you here,” she said, pleasantly; 
“women of our age—only, of course, 


HARPER'S BaAzy, 


THOLE 


Harriet’s older than I am 
get a charming young Man to go abo 
with. There, how bold you'll think my 
If I’m ever born again, and there 2; 
people. you know, who say we will } 
I'd like to be a young man like yoy, “ee 
into a good family and with a titl—hy 
lovely it must be!”’ 

“Oh, it has its advantages. no doubt 
said Sir Beverly, adjusting : 
“Only, one ought to have the mone 
to go with it. Not that I’m poor,” 
hastened to add; “but you can’t ha; 
a bit of a fling on my income with 
running into debt. I’m just about j 
up. That’s why I came to this blood 
hotel instead of going to the Metropole 

Miss Pardew had never heard any op 
say bloody before, and she was athe 
thrilled. These young aristocrats didp’ 
mince their words. 

“Tf you hadn’t come here,” she saj 
“vou wouldn’t have met my cousin 
She added darkly: “Not that I don: 
think it would have been just as we 
This is quite between you and me, §; 
Beverly.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” he said. 
good-hearted sort.” 

Miss Pardew thought he looked tire 
haggard, worried. There were deep line 
about his mouth and under his eyes. $} 
knew that he gambled every night, by 
so did Harriet, and she was inclined 
think that his worn appearance had some. 
thing to do with his love affair.  Bitterh 
she thought, “If you only knew it, yo 
needn’t worry. She made up her min 
to have you the moment she laid eye 
on you.” ; 

“Of course, you don’t know my cousin 
very well,” she suggested gently. “Hoy 
could you on such short acquaintance’ 
I always think, a word to the wise, don’ 
you? I’m sure you'll understand m 
when I say a little caution might be an 
excellent thing.” 

His eyes slid round to hers with an od 
look in them. 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“Well, my dear boy—may I call y 
that?—it takes a long time really t 
know any one. A long, long time. 
don’t want to tell tales out of schov 
but, ohy I wish you knew Mrs. The 
better than you do! Now, just let m 
tell you a little incident . . .” 

She told him of the affair of the buckle 
When she had finished, he said, 

““God! Isn’t she ever coming?” 


don’t ofte 


his tig 


**She seems 


E HADN’T even. been listening 

Just then Mrs. Thole, her fu 
figure oscillating as she came, hurrie 
down the stairs. 

‘Do forgive me, Sir Beverly. I kno 
I’m shockingly late, but never mind 
We shall both have marvelous appetites 
Good-by, Alice, dear. I should go ou 
after lunch if I were you. It’s such 
nice day.” 

Alice dear! Tt was the first time Har 
riet had ever called her that—and it we 
simply and solely because the young ma! 
was there. Horrid! thought Miss Par 
dew, really horrid! So_ insincere, » 
hollow. And what would the young ma! 
think, after the things she had just bee 
saying to him about Harriet? That sh 
was a mean old cat. She went up to he 
room with tears of mortification in ht 
eyes. She hadn’t meant to be meal 
She wasn’t trying to get a petty reveng 
for all the small humiliations she had he 
to suffer. She just wanted to save thi 
young man from himself—and_ from 
scheming, middle-aged woman. It seemé 
absurd when one came to think of it. bi 
she was sorry for that young man. Ye 
sorry for him. She didn’t really kne 
why. She had better keep her pity 
herself, she supposed. 

After lunch she went out for a shot 
walk. Trudging along toward Mona 
breathing heavily, for she was a )# 
walker, she saw a car flash past W! 
Mrs. Thole and Sir Beverly sitting int 





back seat. And sitting close togethe! 
A kind of rage filled Miss Pardew’s heat 
She’d cast a spell over that young ™ 
she'd hypnotized him. ‘She wish 
she’d spoken more plainly that morn 
She made up her mind that she'd 54 
(Continued on page 156 
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HIS portrait shows the new way in 

which better beauty shops are halt- 

ing the approach of age! The Con- 
tourator, and Contouration Treatments, 
have proved themselves the one certain, 
safe prescription for keeping young! 

When next you visit your beauty shop, 
ask about Contouration. The operator 
there will gladly explain to you just how 
Contouration Treatments correct dry skin 
and coarse pores, and erase aging lines 
and wrinkles. 

She will show you the intriguing Con- 
tourator, and tell how, as it rolls rhythmi- 
cally over face and neck, it sends the 
rejuvenating Contouration 
oils and emulsions where 
they are needed. 

Contouration invigorates 
worn, weary muscles and 
builds them back to youthful 


The operators in your Beauty 
Salon are specialists on the care 
of the skin. They will be glad 
to recommend the Contouré 
Creams and Lotions which are 
best suited for your own home 


firmness; it awakens sluggish glands, and 
vitalizes them so that they feed dry skin 
properly. Contouration is the sensible way 
to improve this prevalent dry skin condi- 
tion and refine coarse pores, since it makes 
Nature do the work naturally! 


You will find Contouration Treatments 
nerve-soothing, luxurious. And results are 
almost instantly visible! A pleasant, relaxed 
half-hour in your favorite beauty salon— 
and a glance in the mirror will surprise you! 

Perhaps the operators in the very shop 
you usually visit, are Contouration experts. 
If your shop has not yet made Contoura- 
tion a part of its service, let us send you 
the name of the nearest salon 
giving these treatments, 
together with a booklet 
you will enjoy reading. 
CONTOURE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
6-8 West 48th Street, New York City 
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Contouration reduces 
double chin to the slen- 
der contours of youth. 
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ishes laugh - lines 
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Among the Distinguished Arrivals— 


A Gift from Plummer’s ! 


a) 


“From Plummer’s” is as significant an in- 
scription in the matter of China and Glass 
as the Sterling Mark on silver. No matter 
what the occasion—be it bridal or otherwise 
a gift “From Plummer’s” evokes the little 
exclamation of delight that always accom- 
panies recognition of the finest. 





All of the leading makes of china and glass 
and kindred ware for cupboard and table 
are available at thisshop. Many of the beau- 
tiful patterns displayed here are exclusive, 
they can be had nowhere else in America. 
And thus individuality is one of the explana- 
tions possible for the high type patronage 
which Plummer’s has enjoyed for years. 


Our mail order department is available for 
those who cannot shop in person. 


Wn PLUMMER 6G. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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MISS PARDEW AND MRS. THOLE 


(Continued from page 154) 


him somehow. by hook or crook. Harriet 
had had her life; that young man’s was 
still before him. 

“Why, he could marry anybody,” 
thought Miss Pardew. ‘‘Anybody. I 
wish I knew how she'd done it.” 

Mrs. Thole returned in time to dress 
for dinner. She was highly elated, and 
her face was flushed. 

“Now help me to get into my black 
jet evening gown, Alice, like a good soul,” 
she said. ‘I’m dining with Sir Beverly 
at the Metropole, and I mustn’t be late 
again.” 

“If that young man’s lost as much 
money gambling as he says he has,” re- 
marked Miss Pardew, with astonishing 
boldness, “‘I don’t see how he can pay 
for all these lunches and dinners. He'll 
be ruined.” 

Mrs. Thole looked sharply at her. 

“T think you had better mind your own 
affairs, Alice,’ she said briskly. “I 
didn’t ask you to come here to chaperone 
me, or to make comments on what I do. 
So please remember that in future.” 

“You asked me as a kind of unpaid 
lady’s maid,” answered Miss Pardew, 
astonished at her own daring, “and I 
know it perfectly well. But even maids 
take liberties at times, and I just want to 
say that I think you'd better take care. 
You think you know all about that young 
man. You think just because he calls 
himself Sir that he’s quite respectable. 
Well, I’m not so sure.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mrs. 
Thole. ‘‘Mow dare you make insinua- 
tions of that sort? You know nothing 
about him.” 

“Neither do you,” retorted Miss Par- 
dew. ‘‘That’s why I say you'd better 
be careful.” 


HE two ladies were both angry, and 

their eyes flashed at one another. 
Mrs. Thole, however, looked a little 
frightened, and Miss Pardew saw that 
her words had had an eilect, and pressed 
her advantage. 

“Young men in debt will do queer 
things, sometimes,” she said darkly. 
“They'll even marry people old enough 
to be their mothers if they’ve got money.” 

“Tam not old enough to be his mother,” 
replied Mrs. Thole, keeping her temper 
admirably; ‘‘and he doesn’t know whether 
I've got money or whether I haven't. 
We've never discussed how much money 
I have. I don’t want to quarrel with 
you, Alice, but if you say any more, I 
shall. Please fetch me my black dress, 
and put this coat and hat away. Now, 
not another word.” 

“T tell you, there’s something queer 
about him,” said Miss Parcew, as she 
did as she was bidden. “It wouldn’t 
surprise me,” she said, from the depths 
of the cupboard, “‘if he wasn’t Sir Beverly 
Erskine at all.” 

Mrs. Thole glared at her but made no 
reply. 

When she had gone, Miss Pardew 
sighed. 

‘‘When people are in love,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘it doesn’t seem to matter what 
you say to them. Well, I’ve done what I 
can. If there were such things as love 
potions, I’d say she'd given him one.” 

The next day when Miss Pardew went 
into Mrs. Thole’s room to help her dress, 
she found her sitting up in bed writing 
letters. 

‘**Good-morning, Alice. I’m just scrib- 
bling a few letters to people at home to 
tell them the good news.” 

“What good news?” asked Miss Par- 
dew, staring at her from the foot of the 
bed. 

“The news of my engagement to Sir 
Beverly, of course. What else? I've 
written to Aunt Maud, and Uncle Alec, 
and Catherine Poltriss. And I’m just 
finishing a letter to my poor mother-in- 
law. She'll hate the idea of my marrying 
again, but it can’t be helped.” 

Her pen flew over the paper, while 
Miss Pardew stood perfectly still, as 
though she were turned to stone. 

“There. That’s done. You haven’t 
congratulated me, Alice.” 

Miss Pardew was looking indignant, as 
though someone had insulted her. 

“No, and I’m not going to—or him 


either. I think it’s a shame. [I do, and 
I don’t care who knows it.” 

“Alice, if I weren’t so happy, I’d pack 
you off to England this minute. [ gy. 
pose you can’t bear the idea of my being 
Lady Erskine. You were always envious 
and jealous. That’s why none of the 
family is very fond of you. But you've 
had an unhappy life, so we try to forgive 
you. Please take these down and pos 
them.” 

“My family are just as fond of me as 
I am of them, I’m sure,”’ said Miss Par. 
dew, her face growing redder, “and as for 
envious, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for 
all the money in the world. Thank 
heaven I’m no slave to hair-dressers and 
masseurs and corset-makers. My hair's 
the color the Lord meant it to be, and 
as for my disposition . . .” 

“Take those letters down and Post 
them,” commanded Mrs. Thole. “] 
don’t know how I put up with yoy, 
You’d try the patience of a saint. ‘And 
when you've posted them, please go to 
Sir Beverly’s door, room twenty-seven, 
and tell him I'll be ready for lunch at 
half-past twelve. And then come back 
and help me dress.” 


N ISS PARDEW left the room, the 

letters in her hand. She felt that 
as soon as she put them in the letter-bor, 
that poor young man’s doom would be 
sealed. He, with his youth and good 
looks, married to Harriet Thole! It was 
a dreadful, dreadful thing. Little did 
she think, when Harriet asked her to 
come and spend the winter in Monte 
Carlo, that such a thing would happen. 
She reached the hall and approached the 
box. She lingered in front of it. Why 
should she, who would do anything to 
prevent this marriage, be obliged to send 
off the letters announcing it? Why 
should it be her hand that dispatched 
them? She was going to see Sir Beverly 
in a minute. She would ask him if this 
thing could possibly be true. Perhaps it 
still wasn’t too late. Guiltily, she put 
the letters into her leather handbag and 
turned to go up the stairs. As she did so, 
she saw the manager in consultation with 
two odd-looking men. She heard Sir 
Beverly’s name mentioned, and observed 
that the manager looked nervous and 
upset. One of the men remained by the 
front door, the other went with the 
manager into his private office. Wonder- 
ing a little, Miss Pardew went up to 
room number twenty-seven. She knocked, 
and received no reply. Knowing that 
young men are often heavy sleepers, she 
knocked again. Stiil there was no reply. 
A faint sound within, such as a man 
might make in his sleep, encouraged her 
to try again. Then she turned the knob 
of the door and opened it . . . but dis- 
creetly, for it was not correct for a spin- 
ster to look into a gentleman’s bed- 
room. She opened it a little wider and 
a little wider, then suddenly her brain 
took in what her eyes saw, and she 
screamed, and screamed again. When 
they came up-stairs they found her on 
the floor with the dying man’s head in 
her lap, wiping his forehead with her 
handkerchief. 

“My poor boy,” she was sobbing, 
“my poor boy!” 

He died with her tears on his face; 
the revolver, with its silencer, lay © 
the floor beside him. He had shot him 
self a glancing shot through the heart 
and lungs. He lived for about four 
minutes... 


MES. THOLE lay in a darkened room, 
4 eau-de-cologne on her forehead, and 
an aspirin bottle beside the bed. She had 
been crying steadily for more than three 
hours. Suddenly she started up. 

“Alice! Those letters! Those letters 
Oh, Alice! It will all be in the paper 
and just when they read it, my letter 
will arrive. Oh, I wish I were dead. ! 
wish I were dead!” 

Miss Pardew was sitting beside the 
bed, her face buried in her hands. She 
could never forget, never—his face—ob, 
poor boy—so good-looking, so young, 


so... S80 bad, they all said. Harold 


Tunny, his name was, or Tanney; some 
(Concluded on page 158) 
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LOVELIER than ever before. 
with this (Cream 
that washes away 








0, May Day morning long ago village maidens 
would steal out to wash their faces in the dew— 
then skip home to look for the dazzling new beauty 
they believed it would instantly bestow. 
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BSURD? It hardly seems as silly now as it did 
even six months ago—before Pinaud dis- 
covered this amazing New Cream. Now—in 
thirty swift seconds—your skin can be fresher 
.. younger .. clearer... more delicately bloom- 
ing. And as each day goes by you can watch it 
grow still more luminous and petal-smooth! 
Magical? Only as science is magical today! 





Smooth Pinaud’s Cream on lightly with the finger- 
ups. You need not rub it in with the strenuous 
stretching motion used with other creams. 


Here is a Cream that not only cleanses your skin 
more perfectly, more scientifically than ever be- 
fore, but at the very same time tones the tissues 
and delicately supples the surface skin to satiny 
smoothness .. in one swift operation. 

Just smooth it on—then wash it off! 

For as soon as Pinaud’s Cream touches your 
skin it gathers up all the day’s dust and 
powder from the very depths of the pores 
—“floats” them to the surface, like a 
magic magnet. 

Then at the touch of clear cool water 

both cream and dirt liquefy and wash away! 

And now with your pores truly cleansed 





VWakers of French toilet preparations for more 





and able to breathe, watch how that dead, 
lifeless look turns to challenging radiance! 





Instead of just stickily wiping off the surface 
film as you do with other creams— you wash 
Pinaud’s Cream away—quickly, easily, de- 
lightfully, with a pad of cotton or washcloth 
soaked in cool or lukewarm water. 


And in the brief half minute that this mar- 
velous scientific cleansing takes—your skin 
is toned and suppled too. 

All the fretwork of tiny nerves and muscles 
just under the surface skin is refreshed 
and invigorated. How firm and young and 
glowing your face feels! 

And how delightfully soft and smooth! For 
the delicate oils of Pinaud’s Cream supple 
the skin perfectly— naturally! They resem- 
ble the fine natural oils of the skin itself more 








closely than any ever used in a cream before. No 
greasiness— yet your skin is exquisitely soft. 
ready for powder. 

Here in one snow-white silken cream 
cleanser, astringent and powder base! 


are 


Think what saving of precious minutes that 
means to the busy modern woman. The messy 
old fashioned, time-consuming method of caring 
for the skin cut down to this easy half-a-minute! 

But more important still is the fact that each 
day you use Pinaud’s Cream you can see new 
beauty unfolding, like the velvet petals of an 
opening flower. 





Now you need no astringent! Perfectly cleansed, 
the pores close naturally. And powder clings with- 
out a base to the new silken softness of your skin. 


Especially if your skin is suffering from deep- 
lying accumulations—you will appreciate the re- 
markable cleansing power of Pinaud’s Cream. 
The first few times you use it you can actually 


feel it at work. Feel a faint tingling—then a 


new radiant freshness! Ask for this remarkable 
new cream today at your favorite drug or 
department store. Pinaud, Paris and New York. 


FOR LARGE TRIAL TUBE TO PINAUD, 


SEND 25c 
DEPT. H5, 220 EAST 2lst ST., NEW YORK 
Name 

Address = 
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CREAM 


Copyright, Pinaud, 192 


than one hundred and fifty years 




















'* Blest with that charm, 
the certainty to please.’’—ROGERS 


Picture to yourself how charming such lovely 
pottery would be in your home! What an effective 
setting for flowers and foliage! Perhaps just the 
thing you need for that odd corner or table. 

That is the function of Roseville Pottery —to 
bring exquisite beauty to the home. And you will 
adore these new Roseville designs. There is a happy 
decorative distinction in their delightful color tones 
and captivating shapes. 

They are in soft, fascinating tints, with embossed 
modernistic floral designs, all gracefully modelled. 
Here is true artistry—revealing the fine craftsman- 
ship of more than three decades of Roseville potters. 

Vases, flower holders, bowls, candlesticks—there 
is a wide choice for gifts or for yourself. See them 
at the leading stores. 

"*Pottery”’ is the title of a delightfully 
illustrated twenty-four page booklet 
which will be sent gladly upon request. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
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MISS PARDEW AND MRS. THOLRE 


(Concluded from page 156) 


He’d done almost every- 
thing he oughtn’t to do. Unpaid hotel 
bills were the least of his crimes. And 
if he could have kept out of the hands of 
the law for a few weeks more. he’d have 
married Harriet, and got her money. 
She had paid his hotel bill for two weeks, 
and paid for all the lunches and dinners 
. . . he’d told her some siory of a letter 
of credit that had got lost, of losses at 
roulette . . . and she’d believed every 
word of it. 

“Tt’s all right, Harriet.’’ Miss Pardew 
said in a muffled voice, ‘‘they’re here. I 
didn’t post them. I just felt I oughtn't 
to. Here they all are.” 

Mrs. Thole fell back on her pillows with 
a groan of relief. 

“Oh, Alice, how can I ever thank you? 
Oh, it seems like a miracle! Tear them 
up, stamps and all. Tear them into little 
tiny pieces. How wonderful you are! 
You knew all along. I don’t know how 
on earth you knew. I never guessed. I 
suppose I was an old fool. But an on- 
looker sees most of the game, I expect. 
Oh, Alice, I'm so thankful. There’s a 
big bit there, that you dropped. Tear 
it up. How could I have thought .. . 
but a woman can never believe she’s too 
old or unattractive to be loved. And 
just a few hours ago we were dancing 
together at the Metropole!” 

Fresh tears ran down both their faces. 
Miss Pardew was shattered, because she 
had seen a man die. She thought she 
would never be the same. She knew she 
could never forget. He had opened his 
eyes and looked into her eyes, and seen 
her tears, and recognized her, and died, 
with her name on his lips. Mrs. Thole 
was shattered because she had had such 
a narrow escape, and because a man who 
had so lately been talking to her and 
laughing, was now lifeless. Only one 
person in the world knew what a foo! she 
had been. Alice Pardew. And Alice 
Pardew had tried to prevent it. Some- 
how she had known. . . . 

“Alice,” she said, in a gentle voice 
Miss Pardew had never heard from her 
before. ‘‘ Alice, how did you know . . . 
that he wasn’t what he seemed? Tell me 
how you knew.” 

Then Miss,Pardew broke down again. 
She had looked into the eyes of a dying 
man. She wasn’t going to tell a lie. 


thing like that. 


‘“*T didn’t know,” she sobbed 
only pretending. I didn’t want you tp 
marry him. I thought it was terrible for 
a young man like him, with his life . 
front of him, to marry a middle-aged 
woman like you. And a selfish woman 
too, and a hard woman, and artificial 
and mean... . Yes, you are mean, 
Harriet, you are! After what I’ve been 
through I’m not going to say anything 
that isn’t true. We’re a pair of horrid 
horrid women. I suppose I was jealous 
of you, and envious, as you said I was 
But you humiliated me—yes, over an¢ 
over again, and when you bought that 
buckle I was going to buy, it just seemed 
as if I couldn’t bear you any longer, 
I thought you’d cast some sort of spell 


“T was 


on...on him... and I wanted to 
save him from you. I warned him 
against you... I warned a stranger 


. .. @ man who was wanted by the 
police . . . against my own blood fe. 
lation...” 

She was overcome by her grief, her 
shame. 

Mrs. Thole put out a hand. 

‘**Never mind,” she said, ‘“‘never mind, 
It’s been a terrible experience. I feel we 
know all about each other now, Alice. 
I want to give you that buckle... [ 
really do . . . and that amethyst brooch 
of mine that you admire. Yes, I want 
to, please—it will make me feel better, 
I'll help you pack, to-morrow, and we'll 
go to Cannes and get away from all these 
horrors. You've been a good friend to 
me, Alice, even without meaning to be, 
I can never thank you enough.” She 
added, ‘‘When we get to Cannes, I'll 
look about me for a maid. You've done 
quite enough waiting on me. You sha’n't 
do any more.” 

‘“Ah, no!” protested Alice Pardew, 
“please don’t get a maid. Oh, please 
don’t, Harriet. What would I do with 
myself if I couldn’t do little things for 
you? Oh, please don’t get a maid. I 
couldn’t bear it.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thole, not 
without satisfaction. ‘“‘I’d really rather 
wait till we get back to London. if you 
don’t mind. Just wet this handkerchief 
with cologne again. And fetch me my 
hand-mirrér from the dressing-table. And 
while you’re up, just raise that blind a 
few inches, will you?” 


THE UNALTERABLE 


By GEORGE 


STERLING 


ne within my heart, hushed otherwise, 
\ 


Thy voice in crystal echo ever rings, 


\ music wherewith insubstantial things 


To wordless pain and hidden rapture rise. 


Never can T attain thee! 


Love denies 


His reddest rose to him who saddest sings: 


His joy is to the joyous, and his wings 


Falter and fail when Hope forsakes the skies. 


Yet loss no more can matter: I have seen! 


Tho love and life deny me, thou art thou— 


Now with thy light my lonely heavens fill 


Oh! from thy secret tower earthward lean, 


To bless me with the glory of thy brow 


A star my soul shall worship, and be still. 
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A BeautiruL Bos! but only when the back 
of the neck is smooth and white—unmarred 
by a stubble or dark shadow under the skin. 


ZIP, in gently lifting out the roots with 


the hairs, rapidly, painlessly and harmlessly, 
makes your skin adorable 


Ideal also for 
the face, arms, body, limbs and underarms. 


CREATIONS 


Carmel Myers says: “ZIP is certainly the best 
in its line, and nothing can take its place.” 
Use ZIP once and you will never resort 
to any other method. 
Sold on a monevback guarantee basis. 
Packages sold everywhere. At my Salon 
Treatment or FREE DEMONSTRATION 


JSORDEAUV 


1 have no authorized representatives giving ZIP treatments in 
Greater New York with the exception of my own Salon. Outside 
of New York, authorized representatives display a sign, so stating. 
signed by me. Beware of harmful substitutes. 
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+ Specialise 
562 FIFTH AVE. (Entrance on 46th St.) NEW YORK 
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was one whose far-flung reputation for 
insolence, brilliance, surliness, irony, and 
charm had sent her as well as many 
another woman into a thousand, more or 
less, spasms of excitement. And a thou- 
sand times, more or less, had she thumbed 
idly through his thin ‘‘Ox-Eyed Women” 
and .. . wondered... . 

It was with a definite effort that she 
calmed herself as Parrish McCall, foliow- 
ing blandly at Olga’s heels, appeared on 
the threshold, to halt, fix her with a glit- 
tering eye, and fall again into his excellent 
impersonation of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace. 

“Macushla!” he murmured fervently. 

Mrs. Mumford smiled nervously and 
turned to Olga. ‘Perhaps,’ she said 
gently to the maid, “you'd better go.” 
One could never tell, she reflected, about 
poets. 

“One minute!” Parrish McCall raised 
a commanding hand. “Instruct that clod 
to fetch me the juice of a seedless orange 
and two slices of whole-wheat bread—with 
the crusts cut off. Crusts,” he added, 
“‘are for swine.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she agreed hastily, as 
one who knew her swine. ‘Olga, fix the 
juice and bread for Mr. Parrish.” 

She may have lived in pretty orthodox 
surroundings, she reflected, but she flat- 
tered herself that she knew enough to 
indulge the eccentricities of genius. 

She became conscious then that Mr. 
McCall was piercing her soul with his 
burning black stare. 

“Your eyes,” he said suddenly, “are 
wistful echoes of a tortured autumn sun- 
rise. My soul is a dark slave that kneels 
forever before the white throne of your 
beauty. Will that orange juice be long?” 

“Why—why, no! Won’t you—sit 
down—and go on?” 

He sailed his battered hat to the top of 
the piano and slouched into a chair. 
“Vour ‘Life!’ was a shining hand that 
caught and held my heart,” he said, low, 
fervently. ‘You won’t ask why I’ve 
come to you; you who could write ‘Life!’ 
will know far better than my weak words 
could tell. What else was there to 
do?” 

““What else?” she echoed, striving to 
look understanding and like a throne of 
beauty at one and the same time. 

“Souls attuned to mood touch each 
other out of eternity,” he scowled. “‘ There 
is no why or wherefore. Go out and see 
what’s keeping that clod.” 

Snatched from the point of swooning 
before such sublime music, Mrs. Mumford 
hastened to obey. Parrish McCall sat 
thoughtfully for a second or two after she 
left, and then rose and crossed the room 
to the console. He selected a short silver 
candlestick, hefted it appraisingly, and 
then, after a careful glance toward the 
door, dropped it into his coat pocket. 
When Mrs. Mumford returned to the 
room he was placidly peeling a banana he 
had also found on the console. 

“Tt'll be here in just a second,” she 
reported breathlessly, and then Art seized 
her. ‘‘Life—’’ she began. 

“Life is a peanut shell flung in the 
gutter,” the poet sneered, munching his 
banana noiselessly. ‘‘I am here to escape 
Life—and Art. We—you and I—particu- 
larly I—have torn aside this veil of illusion 
which makes of Life a Coney Island show 
for wistful idiots. If that orange juice—” 


’ 


LGA entered, her mouth a straight 

line, and set the tray on a taboret. 
Mr. McCall sluiced the juice down in 
a gulp and wasted little more time on the 
bread. 

“You and I,” he continued, ‘‘may be 
able to drag from this obscene ruin a pastel 
which we alone may enjoy.” 

Mrs. Mumford sank back in her chair, 
wrapped about in gossamer ecstasy. 
How long, she reflected, might she have 
gone on in this humdrum existence of 
hers had not that mood, that compelling 
mood, swept over her! How long might 
she have foregone this intellectual world, 
with its stimulating contacts and that 
atmosphere which, as she could see quite 
plainly now, was her proper sphere! She 
sighed—world-weary. 

““Life—” she began. 


“T’ve come to you, not Life,” the poet 
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interrupted brutally. “I’ve come to her 
whose mood-song—you called it a aed 
song, didn’t you?” ™ 

“Ah, yes!” 

“T thought so,” he commented darkly 
a sardonic smile touching his lips. “Py, 
come to her whose ‘Life!’ was a wisthy 
promise of bliss. My soul has been the 
empty streets of yesterday, pensively 
longing for the silver slippers of beayt, 
to dance once more upon its breast. And 
your mood-song came like a trumpet. 
blast at dawn!” : 

“Ah!” she acknowledged responsibilit 
for the blast. : 

“Could you lend me a dollar?” 

“Certainly!” She was on her feet a). 
most before she knew it, fumbling at he; 
handbag. ‘ Here!” ; 

“Tt’s dirty,” he commented, examining 
the bill, ““but so is the necessity for it 
asking.” : : 

She sat down again. “As you wer 
saying,” she prompted him courteoysh 

“Oh, yes.” He thrust the bill into his 
pocket and leaned forward. “TI cam, 
seeking Minerva and found Aphrodite 
Edna, your crystalline beauty is a prec. 
pice along which wistful fools like me myst 
totter. We are two souls that echo a; 
one. My heart is a dark slave—” He 
paused, sought to remember whether he'd 
used the line before, and then decided ty 
take no chances. “As I may have said, 
my heart is a dark slave that kneels before 
the white throne of your beauty.” 

“All women—” she began dreanily, 
prepared to swap epigram for tribute as 
long as he wished, when Mr. McCall, his 
burning eyes now aflame, left his chair and 
dropped upon his knees at the startled 
Mrs. Mumford’s feet. 

“The flash of your glance,” he mur 
mured softly to the speechless Aphrodite, 
“is a glistening sword that frees to quiver- 
ing, sensitive loveliness a wounded canary 
embedded in topaz music.” 

This climactic touch of sterling elo- 
quence may have been a bit beyond 
Mrs. Mumford’s capacity, for she lay 
back suddenly and closed her eyes. The 
gifted Mr. McCall caught one of her 
hands in his and began to cover the back 
of it with kisses. 

“Don’t!” — she 
“Don’t!” 

“The continental manner, Macushla,” 
she heard him murmur in explanation. 
“On the Continent, you know,” he added 
vaguely, and she lapsed into silence, fear- 
ful lest he suspect her unconversant with 
the goings-on in foreign high life. 

“Your beauty,” he continued in tones 
lovelier than a lute’s, “‘is that of a gossa- 
mer cloud pierced by the last golden shafts 
of a dying sun.” 

Never had she heard anything like it. 

“Your hands,”’ he grappled to catch 
both of them, ‘‘are lilies that have been 
kissed by magnolias.” 

“Ah!” 

“Your lips—” 


protested _ feebly 


HEN Mrs. Mumford stirred. She 

didn’t want to, but she thought it 
best. Continent or no continent, poets 
were poets—and look at Lord Byron: 
Gently she withdrew her hands, straight- 
ened up, and caught the poet’s face in 
her palms as one might lift a precious 
chalice. 

“Dear, dear boy,” she whispered, ten- 
der in the realization of having brought 
a superman to her feet, “remember, we att 
Artists before we are men and women.” 

Mr. McCall bungled to his feet. His 
sullen eyes rested sadly on her for 
a second, while a great triumphal sym- 
pathy stirred in her heart at the spectacle 
presented by this giant among wonder 
workers reduced to helplessness by het 
womanhood, her little flame of genius, an¢ 
her mystic understanding. Gracefully, 
then, she raised one hand, a gesture 0 
peace, and lowering her voice to an Ethel 
Barrymore pitch she spoke: P 

“My friend,” she said hollowly, “life- 

Mr. McCall’s eyes brightened suddenly 
with a happy thought. ‘“Where’s that 
whole-wheat bread?” he demanded 
abruptly. ‘I’m still hungry.” : 

So, simply, began Mrs. Mumford’s 
literary salon, so woefully neglected since 

(Continued on page 162) 
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by historians of American letters—neg 
lected while salons that consumed no- 
where near so many of its hostesses’ 
sandwiches, coffee, and fruit have been 
recognized and honored. 

It was really a beautiful and stimulat- 
ing chapter in the unwritten annals of our 
literature, for to her home came not one 
genius but many. At times the Mumford 
home swarmed with geniuses. For in his 
enthusiasm for this manifestation of 
a renaissance of light and culture and 
sufficient food in the suburbs of New 
York, Mr. McCall had gone out into the 
back-allevs of Greenwich Village and, as 
sheer luck would have it, found one or 
more geniuses lounging on every corner. 
Herding them together, he had lured 
them to le salon de Madame Mumford 
with descriptions of her larder. 


N GREAT droves they came then: 

Peroc Mansley, against whom all of the 
editors and publishers in New York were 
allied in a devilish plot to prevent publica- 
tion of his poems; Lys McField, an au- 
thentic voice of the soul of the peasant; 
Warr Garner, who was engaging in creat- 
ing an entirely new school of painting 
based on Aztec pottery designs; Mankin 
ette, a rebel; Alexander Mainwaring Fish, 
a thinker-out of thoughts; L. L. Goins, 
author of a volume of whimsicalities 
roguishly entitled ‘“’Tain’t Seven”; Ivan 
Gregoroff, of the Imperial Moscow Troupe 
of Barnyard Geniuses; Dan Felsh, who 
had a one-act play, “The Egg Bouncer,” 
produced in the Provincetown Theater in 
1917; Elga Felsh, his sister, who was so 
excellent as the half-witted girl in ‘The 
Egg Bouncer”; Moselle Moselle, a batiker; 
Melga Monk, who had been working on 
her sonnet, “To a Cumulus Cloud,” four 
years, sparing no effort to make it the one 
absolutely technically perfect poem in 
America; and many others. 

They began arriving shortly after noon, 
and by the time Mr. Mumford came home 
at six there was usually an interesting 
assortment of mental giants prowling 
about the premises, munching placidly on 
the Mumford sandwiches, swigging quarts 
of the Mumford coffee and tea, smoking 
cartons of the Mumford cigarettes; the 
while Mrs. Mumford, now given over 
entirely to gray crépe de Chine falling in 
straight lines from her shoulders, a garb 
that put Mr. Mumford gloomily in mind 
of a handsome shroud, hovered charm- 
ingly over her brood and_ practically 
floored unwary guests in her eagerness to 
serve all quickly and well. 

In the main, Mr. Mumford noticed 
they gave her little attention, which 
was, she said, as she wished. It was 
enough that she was one of them, one 
sharing their moods and spirits. Occa 
sionally she paused in a group long enough 
to drop a characteristic epigram. “Life,” 
she murmured, “is a funny proposition 
after all.” Again: “Life is what you 
make it.”” But mostly she preferred to 
drift about, to flit from group to group, 
rushing up the food at proper intervals. 
And everywhere with her, it seemed to the 
jaundiced Mr. Mumford, was the brood- 
ing presence of the soiled Mr. McCall. 

Of Mr. McCall it may be said that he 
was an adequate day-to-day brooder, but 
by the end of that week of Mrs. Mum 
ford’s salon the smoldering Mr. Mumford 
was offering a quality of brooding that 
made Mr. McCall's efforts look somewhat 
sophomoric. He paused only a minute 
each evening to contemplate, in silent 
gloom, the literary food-scoffers assem- 
bled in his parlor and then, immediately, 
he strode heavily up the stairs, to sulk 
alone in his room until bedtime. 

“What's behind it all,” he declared to 
Charlie Gullick, his partner, Thursday 
afternoon, “is this kind of poetry she’s 
taken to—this free verse stuff. You know 
you can’t write about regular poetic 
things—flowers, roses, birds, butterflies, 
things like that—in this free verse.” 

‘““No?” asked Charlie in some surprise. 

“Oh, no!”? Mr. Mumford replied with 
high sarcasm. “Oh, dear me, no! They're 
not good enough! You got to write, ‘Iam 
a little elf whose wings have been cruelly 
broken by the god of the machine age.’ 

That’s the way you have to write in free 
; verse, Charlie.”” He leaned forward sud 
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denly solemn. ‘Charlie, have you ever 
heard of Parrish McCall?” 

Charlie reflected. ‘‘No,” he saiq 
finally, “I can’t say that I have. Why?” 

“Of course not!” Mr. Mumford ey. 
claimed triumphantly. ‘‘Who has? No. 
body but a lot of poets! Edna's always 
talking about he’s a great poet—one of 
the greatest in the world.” 

“There’s Lord Tennyson,” Charlie sug- 
gested helpfully. 

“No,” Mr. Mumford said. “Hig 
name’s McCall—Parrish McCall. Well,” 
he added savagely, “I'll McCall him!” 


T WAS in this same frame of mind that 
he halted in the hall the next morning 
to look in at the débris left in the parlor. 
A dozen stained coffee cups sat about in 
bleak disorder. Not a crumb was left in 
any sandwich plate. Hundreds of cigarette 
butts were crowded in ash-trays. A torn 
sheet of paper lay on the floor. 
Listlessly he picked it up and recognized 
his wife’s handwriting. His brow knit as 
he read three lines: 


A toi! 
A toi! 
A toi—toujours! 


Then, suddenly, his eyes widened, 
“French!” he exclaimed, somewhat 
shocked and at the same time vaguely 
pleased with himself at the recognition, 
“Taken to French now!” He dropped 
the paper. 

“Ernest!” 

He turned, surprised. This was the 
first time he'd seen Mrs. Mumford before 
he left for work in a week. She stood in 
the door, strangely agitated, her fright- 
ened eyes leaving him for a fleet glance 
at the paper he had let fall. 

“Look here, Edna,” he said impa- 
tientiy, “‘how long are you going to have 
these bums—” 

Mrs. Mumford froze. ‘I was not 
aware—”’ 

“You know who I'm talking about,” 
he said doggedly. *‘I'm talking about this 
McCall bum and his friends. What's the 
big idea, anyway? What's the big idea?” 

“Ernest,” she said coldly, ‘‘you're a 
Babbitt. Naturally you could have no 
sympathy for Art or Artists. Parrish 
McCall is one of America’s greatest 
poets.” 

“Charlie Gullick never heard of him!” 
he informed her triumphantly. ‘‘T asked 
him yesterday and he never heard of 
him.” 

“Charlie Gullick is a Babbitt,” she re- 
torted superiorly. ‘He is an Artist, 
a Genius, and so are his friends. They 
have not prostituted their Art for 
monetary gain. They’ve remained true 
to their standards—” 

“They've remained true to my food,” 
he mumbled. “Why don’t they go on 
about their Art and leave my cigarettes 
alone-—and what's become of that silver 
paper-cutter that was on my desk?” 

Instantly Mrs. Mumford’s face became 
livid with anger. *‘ That's the third time,” 
she said furiously, “you've intimated that 
my friends have stolen.” 

“That's the third time I’ve missed 
things,” Mr. Mumford shouted. ‘And 
if I miss anything else I’m going to have 
the police in! They'll be wearing my 
socks off next—” 

“Mr. McCall—” 

“What about my new package of razor 
blades?”’ he demanded, now entirely too 
excited to listen to her. ‘I had a brand 
new package of razor blades, not opened, 
and last night—”’ 

“Parrish McCall would not take your 
razor blades—” 

‘‘He got those razor blades.” 

He stamped out, trembling with anger, 
and as he disappeared, Mrs. Mumford 
darted across the room, snatched up the 
torn sheet of paper and crumpled it in her 
hand. She sighed with relief as she rolled 
it into a ball and tossed the ball into the 
fireplace. 


T THREE o'clock that afternoon the 
stolid figure of Olga walked out of the 
office in which Mr. Mumford was wont to 
swing his gigantic deals in ten-penny nails, 
(Continued on page 164) 
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mouse-traps, and adzes, leaving the presi- 
dent of the firm a man bowed thoroughly 
down by weight of woe. 

Mr. Mumford slumped in his chair, his 
eyes dull and tired, his shoulders sagging. 
His chin sank on his chest and there were 
new lines in his face. He sat staring sight- 
lessly at a corner of the room. Once he 
fumbled wearily for a cigarette. A minute 
later it had gone out and he struck another 
match, which burned his fingers before he 
realized he had not thrown it away. He 
sat there, then, dull and inert, for a half 
hour. 

Finally, stiffly, he got up and went into 
Mr. Gullick’s office. “Charlie,” he said 
in a flat voice, “it’s come to a head.” 
With those words, had she only known it, 
Mrs. Mumford’s salon came to its early 
end. “Olga was here,” he continued. 
““She’s quitting. She says she’s tired of 
being called a ‘clod.’” 

“Well!” Charlie exclaimed. “So they’re 
running the servants off, eh!” 

Mr. Mumford shook his head. “That 
isn’t the worst of it,” he said. ‘She says 
this Parrish McCall’s been kissing Edna’s 
hand—‘ continental manner,’ he says.” 

“Well!” Charlie commented again, and 
then thought of something else to say. 
“Well!” he said it. 

‘He says it’s the continental manner,” 
Mr. Mumford repeated hopefully. “Think 
there’s anything in that?” 

“Not a thing!” Charlie stated posi- 
tively. “There’s not a thing to that, take 
my word for it.” 

They sat silent, then, pouring their 
combined intelligences into the problem 
brought about by the introduction of 
foreign manners into a pleasant Republi- 
can home. At length Charlie, having 
weighed all aspects of the situation, spoke. 

“T think,” he said slowly, “you ought 
to go and talk to him.” 

“You mean talk to him?” 

“Yes,” Charlie repeated. ‘I think you 
ought to go and talk to him. I can’t see 
there’s anything else left for you to do. 
I think you ought to go and talk to him.” 

Mr. Mumford reflected. There might 
be, he decided, something in what Charlie 
said. 

“T hear,” he said, “that kissing the 
hand is all right on the continent.” 

“What continent?’ Charlie asked 
skeptically. 

“Europe.” 

“Very, very likely,” Charlie granted. 
“Foreign custom, no doubt. Well, I’d go 
and talk to him.” 

“You don’t think that’s—excuse?”’ 

“What! <A foreign custom!” Charlie 
sneered aloud. ‘“‘Wha ’s the matter with 
a good American hancshake?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Of course not! If I were you I’d go 
and talk to him.” 

“You wouldn’t wait a day—and watch 
developments?” 

‘“Not me! I'd go right over and talk 
to him.” 

Mr. Mumford rose. ‘Thanks, Charlie. 
You're right. I'll go out and talk to him.” 
He paused at the door. ‘‘He’s been swip- 
ing my razor blades, too,’’ he added. 
“A brand new package, never opened.”’ 

“Td certainly go and talk to him,” 
Charlie advised. ‘‘I wouldn't let him get 
away with murder like that.” 


Y THE time Mr. Mumford reached 

his home he had succeeded in working 
himself into a white heat of anger. The 
more he thought of this foreign custom 
smuggled into his home the angrier he be- 
came. And at the moment he rattled 
himself into the house it happened that 
his wife was up-stairs changing her dress 
preparatory to going out, and Mr. McCall 
was, for some clandestine reason, fumbling 
about at the buffet. At the first sound of 
Mr. Mumford’s furious feet he jumped 
nervously, shot a hasty glance at the door, 
and then darted across the room to a 
chair, where he sat gazing sullenly at the 
ceiling as the lord of the manor entered 
the room. 

Mr. Mumford wasted no time. The 
walk from the station had exercised his 
temper. He was keyed to the crisis. 

“Mr. McCall,” he demanded out of 
a clear sky, ‘‘what’s the big idea?” 

The poet eyed him coldly. ‘“ Will you 


speak English,” he replied, “when you 
address me?”’ ‘i 

“English, eh!” Mr. Mumford lost 
what little poise he had left. “Englich 
eh! You want me to talk English, eh!” 

“You understand it,” the poet te. 
minded him. 

“All right,” he shouted, his voice send- 
ing a stab of fright to Mrs. Mumford’s 
heart. “I'll talk English to you, yoy 
bum! What’s the big idea of kissing thy 
wife’s hand? Answer me that! What 
the idea of that!” 

“That is a matter—” 

“What's the big idea?” He was em. 
barrassedly conscious that the expression 
was beginning to lack something in the 
way of bright novelty, but the occasion, he 
reflected hastily, was not one for studied 
eloquence. ‘Who do you think you are. 
anyway?” 


E BEGAN pacing back and forth in 

front of Mr. McCall, his eyes never 
leaving the poet’s face. Mrs. Mumford on 
the floor above shuddered as the reverber- 
ations rattled upward. 

“Tf you are such a fool, as no doubt 
you are—” Mr. McCall began. 

“Well, you just let me catch you kissing 
her hand, you third-rate poet—” 

“What!” Mr. McCall was on his feet, 
his eyes blazing. ‘What do you mean by 
calling me a third-rate poet!” : 

“Just let me catch you, that’s all I ask! 
Just let me catch you kissing my wife’s 
hand! I’d just like to catch—” 

“You called me a third-rate poet—” 

“Yes, and who swiped all these things 
that are missing? Who swiped my razor 
blades?” Mr. Mumford was entirely too 
unbalanced by then to comprehend simple 
words. ‘That’s what I want to know— 
who swiped those razor blades—” 

“T’d like to know where you get off— 
calling me a third-rate poet—”’ 

They were now leaning across the table, 
their faces inches apart, their voices roar- 
ing in their own ears. 

“*T’d like to know,”’ Mr. Mumford said, 


. trembling in an effort to speak grimly and 


yet not uproariously, ‘‘what you got to 
say about those blades, that’s what I'd 
like to know—” 

“What, do you mean, blades—” 

“You know what blades I’m talking 
about—” 

“T used an old blade—”’ 

“You used a new one—the package had 
never been opened—it’s gone—you took 
the whole package, brand new blades—” 

“T got blades of my own—”’ 

“Well, why don’t you use them!” Mr. 
Mumford bellowed triumphantly. 

Mr. McCall could not reply. Words 
failed him. The two men stood paralyzed 
with anger, glaring ferociously at each 
other. 

‘Parrish . . . Ernest!” 

They spun about. In the doorway 
stood Mrs. Mumford, one hand grace- 
fully uplifted to grasp the portiére, her 
eyes closed. Mrs. Mumford was pre- 
pared for drama. She was costumed forit. 
She wore black, a robe of black chifion 
which fell in long, looping curves from her 
shoulders and was drawn in at the waist 
with a black silken rope. The funereal 
grace of this decor was relieved only by 
a long string of jade beads which hung 
about her neck. 

Her countenance, too, was in character. 
Partly responsible was her hair, now 
parted in the middle and falling flatly and 
neatly past the corners of her eyes, eyé 
touched by a sad, haunting, mysterious 
smile. Her lips, hibiscus across a face 4s 
white as Pagliacci’s, curved ever 0 
faintly at the corner in this same smile 
that froze a laugh in ages long ago. She 
sighed heavily. 

Mr. Mumford’s anger changed to be 
wilderment. Mr. McCall shut his eyé 
once or twice incredulously. But Helen 
of Troy, before two strong men come fact 
to face to grapple to the death for her an¢ 
her love, moved forward tragically. . 

“My husband,” she murmured, agald 
Ethel Barrymore, “and my Parrish—my 
husband and my friend—you must not 
come to blows.’”’ She raised three fingers 
pontifically. “I am not worthy—I am 
not worthy.” 


(Concluded on page 166) 
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1928, The American Tobacco Co., Ine. 
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are just appetizers! 


ALPS 


What’s a mere alp in the way of obstacle to the 


woman who has met—and conquered—grandma °s 


pet bugbear! Nowadays women don’t miss a 


trick, they go anywhere, any time. One of the 


reasons they can is the dainty Kleinert’s 


| lingerie which you will find at any good 


| 


notion counter, and which is equipped 


with rubber panels cleverly shaped and 


specially processed to guarantee pro- 


|| tection in any emergency. They pre- 


vent those perfectly horrid wrinkles 


in the backs of skirts, too, and 


| they come in all sorts of styles 


| —you can choose bloomers, or 





step-ins, or simple apron pan- 


els, any garments you like as 


| )| long as you're careful to see 





'\ that the label says Kleinert's. 











HARPER’S BAzap 


NO GOOD CAN COME OF POETRY 


(Concluded from page 164) 


“Well, if he thinks—”’ 
She stopped Mr. Mumford with a weary 


gesture. ‘‘ The crisis has come,”’ she con- 
tinued. “It had to—it had to!” She 


looked with a sad, wistful smile from one 
to the other. ‘“‘The time has come when 
[I must make my choice, when my heart 
must direct me along the road I am to 
travel in the future.” 

The poet started visibly. Could the 
woman mean... ? A definite, troubled 
apprehension came into his eyes. 

“Here we are,” she cooed on, “one 
woman and two men in the age-old tri- 
angle. Here,” she laid a lily hand on Mr. 
Mumford’s shoulder, “my husband, the 
companion of many bright years, my 
shield and my buckler, ever faithful, ever 
devoted—”’ 

“Look here!” Mr. Mumford burst out. 
“What’s the idea of all this? This 
bum—” 

“And here,’ Mrs. Mumford ignored 
him as she rested her other hand gently 
upon Mr. McCall’s shuddering shoulder, 
“one who might be more than a husband 
—more than a friend—” 

“Say!” Mr. Mumford _ insisted. 
“You're my wife! What do you mean by 
talking that way about this bum—this 
bum stealing my razor blades—” 

“Parrish,” she did not raise her voice, 
“is a gentleman—” 

“What about those razor blades?” 

Her lips tightened for a moment and 
she seemed on the point of stepping out of 
character.. Then she controlled herself. 

“Parrish is an artist, a genius, a rare 
soul. He understands me, understands 
every subtle fluctuation of my spirit, is 
sensitive to every manifestation of my 
Igo. And above that, above all else, 
Parrish is a true and fine gentleman— 
a gentleman in every sense of the word.” 

With that she paused and there was a 
long, long silence. And with her same 
mysterious, haunting smile, preoccupied 
with unguessed wonders, she looked from 
one to the other; from Mr. Mumford, 
his mouth open, yet speechless, to Mr. 
McCall, a singularly distressed expression 
suddenly contorting his face. 

The silence lasted a long, deadly two 
minutes, and then it was broken in a most 
embarrassing fashion. Mr. McCall’s dis- 
tress increased inescapably to almost 
agony; he writhed, went into something 
resembling an epileptic convulsion, and 
then, with a rattling clang that was 
doubly shocking in the flat silence, a silver 
wafer-tray fell from under his coat to the 
hardwood floor. It wabbled about mali- 
ciously and then settled with a plop. And 
again the silence closed in on the room. 


O ONE spoke. Into Mr. McCall's 

eyes came a hunted look, a desperate 
light, and he essayed a careless laugh 
which died a ghastly death in his own 
throat. Mrs. Mumford stared at him 
transfixed, a slow, understanding horror 
creeping into her face. 

“You were stealing—” 

She was unable to go on. A shudder 
seized her and she covered her face with 
her hands. Mr. McCall spoke. 

“Well,” he sneered, ‘‘there it is!” He 
eyed Mr. Mumford sardonically. ‘What 
could you imagine I, Parrish McCall, 
would want with this,” he jerked his head 
toward Mrs. Mumford, ‘‘oaf! Stupid 
idiot!” He snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously and sauntered coolly to the 
piano and picked up his battered hat. 

“You have been honored,”’ he said at 
the door. ‘‘ Parrish McCall condescended 
to eat your food, smoke your cigarettes— 
and listen to vour wife’s poetry!”’ 

His eyes lighted wickedly. ‘And if,” 
he continued, reaching into an inside 
pocket, ‘‘you do not appreciate what that 
means, perhaps these will help you!” 

He drew out an envelope and at the 
sight of it Mrs. Mumford uttered a sharp, 
frightened cry and her hands went to her 


mouth. “‘ Parrish!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 


wouldn’t—you wouldn't!” 
a step toward him. 

Mr. McCall laughed. “No?” he jeered 
Avoiding her reaching hand, he thrust the 
envelope upon Mr. Mumford, stil] staid 
ing stricken dumb with confusion fiery 
and distress. “If you'd like to know what 
kind of stuff she writes, try this,” 

He bowed low, mockingly, smiled de. 
risively at Mrs. Mumford, and was gone 

For a moment Mr. Mumford sto, 
fumbling awkwardly at the envelope whik 
his wife, weak and on the verge of tears 
leaned against the table, her frightened 
eyes fixed on his face. Then he fumble) 
it open and drew out a single sheet of 
paper. It was a poem. 

“He was making fun of your Poetry.” 
he informed Mrs. Mumford “He didn't 
seem to think it was any good.” 

Then he straightened out the sheet of 
paper and read: 


She tog, 


YoU! 
You! 
You! 
You! 
You monster of love! 
Afaint I crouch 
Within the cool recess of my soul 
My spirit half-dead of fright, 


My soul rift by 
The thunder of your being— 
While through the savage dusk 
Your steel eyes reach in 
And bare my heart 
And tear my being 
And carry me through the agonies of 
Hell! 
And so—and so—I love you! 
You! 
You monster of love! 

Edna R. Mumford. 


I READ it through twice while his 

wife’s eyes died before him. He 
read individual lines. Mrs. Mumford 
held her breath. 

“Well,” he said finally, ‘“ there’s nothing 
funny about this. What does that bum 
mean?” 

His wife gasped. Her eyes came back 
to life, and into them came a light of 
frightened hope. Her lips moved twice 
before she could speak. 

“Te thought,” she replied slowly, tak 
ing a deep breath, “he thought it was 
comical that—that I should write that— 
to you.” 

Mr. Mumford nearly fell over the table 
“About me!” he exclaimed. “About 
me! I didn’t know it was about any- 
body! I thought—I thought it was just 
a poem—you know, just a poem. You see 
what I mean—just a poem. I didn't 
know it was about anybody. I thought 
it was just a poem!” 

“Tt was to you.” 

She slid around the table, weak with 
relief, and caught him by the arm. Mr. 
Mumford read it again, his face beginning 
to grow a violent red. His face curved 
embarrassedly into a kind of silly grin 
He continued to read it over as Mr 
Mumford’s eager arms caught him about 
the neck. 

“Well,” he said finally, “TI can’t se 
anything funny in that.” He hesitated 
modestly before adding, “In fact, I think 
it’s mighty nice—mighty nice, indeed. 

He laid the poem carefully on the table 
and folded her in his arms. She clung to 
him desperately, tightly. She was tired 
penitent, peaceful at last. 

“What,” Mr. Mumford mumbled pres 
ently, “do we care what that bum thinks: 
It’s a nice poem. I think,” he added. Pl 
think I'll take it to the office and le 
Charlie read it. He likes nice poetry. . 

Mrs. Mumford was silent. She didn! 
care whether Charlie saw it or not. Mr 
Mumford kissed the top of her head. 

“T’ll bet,” he said thoughtfully, “Tl 
bet a million dollars he got those raz0 


blades.” 
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The Permanent Wave really 
designed to complement your 
type—that is the proud achieve- 
ment of Charles of the Ritz. It is 





his science and skill which make | 
him the master of permanent | 
waving. It is his consummate 
artistry in placing waves 
individually, becomingly, that 
brings you the perfect perma- 


nent wave,—adapted to you. 


- AL On 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 


PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
THE MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE _ Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
BARCLAY HOTEL = Marray Hill 8424 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Boston, Mass. 
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HAIRDRE//ER TO HER MAIE/STY 
THE SMART AMERICAN W/OKAN 
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Week-End Box, 
$5.00 size. 








Terry 





WEEK-END BOXES of CAKE 


CARGO of deliciousness— the 

very Cakes that have made 
Dean’s famous—charmingly and i 
cleverly packed to come to you as i 
fresh and enticing as from the oven. | 
Thirty-two varieties at $3, $4, $5 
and $8. Shipped anywhere success- 

fully. Postage prepaid east 

of the Mississippi. 


Send for Week-End Box Booklet 


Now at their new store 


22 EAST 57th ST. j 
New York | 
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A Touch % Quaintness 


-a Gleam ¥ Beauty ~ 


If you cherish old things and love beautiful ones, new or 
old, you'll be delighted with “Pewter by Poole.’’ 


Every piece lovingly reproduces the inspired designing of 
America’s Early Craftsmen. As samples of artistry, design, 
lustre, the Pewter made by Poole is of Museum quality. 
Priceless beauty at a moderate price! 


Ask any jewelry or smart shop to show you genuine Pewter 
by Poole. Each piece is stamped for your easy identification. 


POOLE SILVER COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 


PEWTER 
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The Way 
You Remove 
Cold Cream 


is the important thing, say beauty 


















experts . . . this new method is 


both dainty and inexpensive. 





7-Day Test Free 


‘KIN specialists find that care- 
less removal of cold cream is 
often responsible for sallow skin, 
clogged pores, unsightly blemishes. 
Cold cream cloths, old linen 
and other unsanitary makeshifts 
are giving way to a new method— 
fresh, dainty and economical, too. 
Kleenex ’Kerchiefs are delicate 
tissues, thin as gossamer and soit 
as down, made just for the pur- 
pose of removing make-up thor- 
oughly, effectively. They absorb 
all surface oils, leaving the skin 
radiant, glowing. You use them 
once, then discard. Laundry bills 
are lowered, towels are saved. 
Because this method is both 
delightfully convenient and eco- 
nomical, stars of stage and screen 
have adopted it in amazing num- 
bers. You, too, will find it best. 















Buy a package of Kleenex now 


and see. 


FOR COLDS 
For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs elimi- 
nate damp handkerchiefs, possible 
reinfection and irritation. You use 
them once, then discard them. Ab- 
sorbent, non- irritating, economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 







In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in.) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc. 











KLEENEX CoO., 





Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send sample of Kleenex 
"Kerchiefs 








Name 


Address ‘ ‘ cathe ssesssesconeeses 


City State 
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SOME OF THE 


cs 


Let your conversation be 
witty: your manner gracious. 
But there is much of both to 
be found, and social compe- 


tition is heavy. 


And it is rumored that men 
still rate good food as an 


attraction. 


If your parties are to be pop- 
ular learn the name of Heinz 
and when calling your grocer 


use it insistently and often. 





©u.u.H.CO.'28 


VARIETIES 


Heinz Ripe Olives 


Heinz Pure Spanish Olive Oil + Heinz Spanish Queen Olives 


Heinz Stuffed Spanish Manzanilla Olives 





HARPER’S BAZagp 


CINDERELLA—MIDDLE-AGED) 


(Continued fiom page 106) 





again she waited. Try as they might, 
they could not shake her determination, 
and at last they consented to listen. 

“T’m going away for a year,” she ex- 
plained. ‘You may remember my school 
friend, Clarissa Evans. She married a 
French count, you know; she lives in 
Paris, and I’m going to her. Here’s her 
cable.” She passed the slip of yellow 
paper to the nearest brother, and folded 
her hands tightly. 

The consternation deepened. That 
Jane, Jane, who hardly ever received 
even a letter, should be in communication 
by transatlantic cable with an authentic 
French countess, capped the climax of 
wonder. But it turned her insane pro- 
nouncement into a fact, and in the rush- 
ing unreal days that followed, the be- 
wildered relatives often recalled the 
cablegram as the one proof that they 
were not dreaming. Jane, herself, re- 
read it so frequently that it began to 
wear out in the creases. She, also, went 
about in a dream, from which she 
scarcely awoke when she found herself 


in a de luxe stateroom of the Jle de 
France, her new bag and Edith’s old 


plaid steamer coat the only ostensible 
links with her forty-five-years’ sojourn 
in Lakeville. 

Several radios from the Comtese de 
Sainte Anne kept up her courage till the 
faint blue coastline of France appeared 
on the horizon. Her directions were 
explicit: she had only to wait at each 
stage of the journey to be called for like 
a parcel. A polite, bilingual personage 
found her and undertook all formalities— 
passports, baggage, customs, reserved 
compartment in the waiting train, 
luxurious motor with liveried servants— 
and finally he deposited her at the open 
door of a dimly glimpsed gray mansion 
in a stone-gray courtyard, whence he 
faded discreetly into the general grayness 
that she knew, rather than saw, to be 
the magic city on the Seine. 


THs is not a novel, but a true tale 

with a moral: So I cannot enlarge upon 
Jane’s impressions, nor even on_ her 
sympathetic reception by her old school 
friend, who had remained very fond of 
her. I should enjoy describing it very 
much, for I like Jane and admire the 
Comtesse de Sainte Anne. But T must 
skip it all, and get to the meat of the 
story. 

Jane, however much she may have 
neglected her personal appearance, was 
not one to let grass grow under her feet. 
She had spent her life in dealing with 
emergencies, you see; indeed, she may 
be said to have had her being in the 
crisis of an emergency. She lost no time, 
therefore, in getting to the real object of 
her adventure. The second day, at tea- 
time, she decided that the moment had 
come to begin. Let us take a good look 
at the two women, as they sit, one all 
graceful idleness, the other all wire- 
strung purpose, opposite each other. 

Clarissa, Comtesse de Sainte Anne, was 
older than Jane by several years; she 
had been a big girl at school when Jane 
was a worshipping little one. But now 
she looked years younger. She was tall 
and willowy; not skinny or scraggy— 
opprobrious expressions of Lakeville for 
the slender—but slim with the authentic 
lithe slimness of one who has “‘kept her 
figure’ by means of proper care and 
exercise. Her head was crowned with a 
close cap of exquisitely tended hair, 
white naturally, but tinged with the pal- 
est blue-lavender, like a hyacinth. It 
was cut short, and two even waves ran 
right around her classically round small 
head, and across the forehead. This head 
Was set upon a rounded neck, with no sus- 
picion of redundancy in the chin-line. Her 
skin was lightly bronzed, and faintly rosy 
over the smooth cheekbones; while her 
prettily modeled lips were a_ scarlet 
geranium. Jane remembered her brows 
as too light for her eyes; at present they 
were of exactly the right shade of Van 
Dyke brown, put on so carefully that no 
trace of pigment darkened the skin, but 
only the brows themselves. Her hands 
were like precious shells; each pink finger- 
tip quite perfect. Her well-turned slim 
legs were clad in the fashionable beige 


film, and her narrow American {eg 
were shod in shoes made carefully to j, 
them. She always placed them in ¢. 
actly the right position to complete any 
attitude, sitting or standing. ; 

She was dressed usually in black, with 
exactly the degree of elegant simplicity 
that the present mode demands; ani 
she wore lovely jewels, not many at , 
time, but each piece distinctive. © 

Opposite her sat poor Jane, on the edge 
of her chair and her resolution. Jane 
was as tall as the Comtesse, but she 
had let herself run to seed in a sad fashion, 
She was forty, even fifty, pounds over. 
weight, and distressingly lumpy. Her fine 
head with its well-cut features—all the 
Elliots have good features—was quite 
spoiled by her fashion of arranging her 
hair, naturally black and now plenti. 
fully streaked with white. In the ear 
years of the century, when Jane was 4 
young eldest sister, heavily burdened with 
the cares of a motherless family, she had 
done her hair in the prevailing fashion, 
pompadour all round, knot in the middle 
and barrage effect of scolding locks in the 
back of the neck. She had never changed 
this fashion, and though she stood con. 
scientiously in front of the glass ever 
morning, she never glanced into it, and 
her own profile was as unknown to her 
as that of any Italian primitive painted 
in full face, once for all, on some Florer- 
tine wall. 

Jane owned a box of talcum but x 
“face powder,” as she would have called 
it. She rouged not, neither did she us 
a lipstick. She did not disapprove of 
these things; she simply ignored them. 
Her fine eyes were obscured by rimles 
glasses, which she needed for reading, 
and she had a disconcerting habit of 
pushing them down on her nose and 
looking over them when she wanted to see 
something distant. They usually had a 
nick in them somewhere. Her clothes 
were deplorable, and deplorably wom 
over her neglected body. Her hands, 
large, but really well-shaped, showed 
unmistakable traces of the housework 
she had done all her life, and her natu- 
rally aristocratic feet, with their high 
insteps, were lost in ‘‘common sense” 
shoes., When I add that Jane wore both 
a coutil corset with metal hooks up the 
straight front, and a petticoat, you will 
know the worst. 


“CLARISSA,” she began, “I must ask 

you something. I know perfectly 
well that Iam a sight and an eyesore; but 
now that I have all this money, do you 
think—Oh! do you really think—that I 
might manage to look decent? I don't 
mean look like you—that would be miles 
beyond me; but just a little bit more like 
a Harper’s Bazar lady?” 

“My dear Jane,” answered the Com- 
tesse, encouragingly, “how very clever 
of you to have come to that decision al- 
ready, and how geod of you to ask me to 
advise you. Of course, you can do 
wonders with your appearance. You have 
so many good points to start with; they 
only want bringing out, setting off at their 
true value. But you will have to work at 
remaking yourself; werk as hard or harder 
than you have ever worked at anything 
There is no royal road to beauty at ou! 
age. I’m older than you are, and s0 
know that even better than you do. But 
if you are willing to be an absolute slave 
for a time, you will have the inestimable 
satisfaction of feeling that you have 
made the best of yourself instead ot the 
worst; and, believe me, that is a sensatlo! 
that is worth any sacrifice.” ’ 

“T promise you blind devotion, (lat 
issa, if you really will advise me. 1am 
as serious about this as I have eve 
been about anything, I assure you. Jus 
tell me what I have to do,” answert? 
Jane. with a thrill of apprehension similat 
to that of an early Christian martyr listel 
ing to the roaring of the lions a 

“Well, first of all, you are overweight 
forty pounds at least, I should say. Ve 
can do nothing at all till we get th 
under control. If it were later 1 th 
season, I should suggest your geing © 
do a cure somewhere; but this is no mont 
for that. So many of my friends havg 

(Continued on page 10 
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reduced that I know exactly how it is 
done, if you have the will-power. It is 
, matter of getting the body out of the 
nabit of forming fat, and to do this, 
‘ou have to deprive it of fat-making foods 
or a long period, shorter or longer as 
vou have the nerve to stick to it, or the 
seakness to give in. During this dieting 
seriod, you will have to have expert mas- 
cage to keep the skin tight and prevent 
agging. I can give you some one who 
ill take good care of that. Then, I 
think, you should begin face massage 
immediately, and careful skin treatment. 
Your poor face, Jane, is just crying out 
wr petting and cosseting. Your hair, too. 
[wanted to change it the very moment I 
awyou. Let Suzanne experiment with a 
temporary coifture, in the meantime, for 
[should not dare call Philippe to take care 
fit while you are so dreadfully over- 
reight. Later, we will find the one per- 
ect coiffure for you, and you will wonder 
how you could ever have appeared in 
public in any other guise. 

“Then there is the question of mani- 
ure. My woman is deft and careful and 
she really knows her business. Your 
sands, Jane dear, are proofs of your ab- 
glute unselfishness, but there no 
rason why their natural beauty should 
e obscured any longer. We can begin 
n them this afternoon, if you like.” 
“And—and—make-up, Clarissa. Do 
ou think I might dare? I am so dull and 
allow!” Jane had been wanting to get 
to this from the very beginning. 
“Massage first,’ decreed Clarissa. 
“You don’t know what the color of your 
sin really is, at present. It looks as if 
the blood had not run through it properly 
orages. Then when we find out what it 
naturally should look like, we shall have a 
onsultation, and discover just how to 
supply deficiencies.” 


is 


AND Jane, who had glimpsed entranc- 
‘* ing visions of rouge pots, had to be 
content with this dictum. 
“As to clothes, Jane,’’ continued the 
Comtesse, “‘I don’t want to take you to 
any of the really important places until 
ve have worked on your figure. I'll send 
‘or a little woman I know, who is really 
very clever, and she will give you enough 
ogo on with. There’s no use going very 
leply into it at present, because you 
von't be able to wear any of the things 
vhen you have reduced, anyway.” 
_ That very hour, Jane began her bant- 
ing, by taking a cup of tea without milk 
ir sugar, and ignoring the toast altogether. 
From that moment, she never deviated 
iom the prescribed schedule, which, 
roughly, was as follows. There are as 
many reducing methods as there are 
religions, and each has its devoted band 
if adherents. But I am concerned only 
with Jane’s story. For six months that 
ourageous woman stuck faithfully to a 
régime of one cup of black coffee in the 
morning, two tiny grilled lamb chops or a 
tilled sole without butter, green salad 
essed with lemon juice, or a green 
vegetable (not peas) cooked in water, and 
faw apple or pineapple, for luncheon. 
For dinner a slice of roasted or grilled 
meat or chicken, salad and fruit cooked 
without sugar. She anxiously weighed 
herself every morning, and for the first 
month or so noted only the most dis- 
ouraging reduction. Then after a while, 
results began to be really gratifying, and 
{can anticipate the story by saying that 
six months she had the immense satis- 
action of peeling off her forty pounds and 
‘ bit, and, at the same time, feeling 
ind looking better than she had for 
years. 
_All the time, Clarissa’s expert masseuse 
vorked on her, painfully at first, produc- 
~— blue spots and muscles almost as sore 
deg alter skiing. She was a power 
on oe — wg —_— Lad 
olten, It was not onl the cs + oe : 
she could have I eet tar Ws 2 
Ingoldsby T ve oy that, but like the 
y Legends’ lady, ‘‘she did not 


mi se 
und death, but she could nof stand 
pinching,” 





ing ¢ 
monty 
, hat 





Usually she was 
dusting “of tak um 

4 week, her masseuse 
whic h left her 


massaged with a 
powder, but once 
i used almond oil, 
skin as smooth as soap- 





stone. The worst of all, was the weekly 
visit to a famous bath establishment, 
where the shrinking Jane submitted to 
the tender mercies of a masseur, who 
treated her as if he thought he was mak- 
ing beaten biscuit, and then played 
upon the havoc he had wrought with a 
fire hose, which sent her, naked as a 
needle, skidding across the room. On 
those days, Jane’s courage required so 
much tightening, that she went about 
with a screw-driver in her mind. 


HE masseuse who did her face was just 

the opposite, all soothing softness and 
delicate thrilling finger-tip touches. Jane 
used to relax completely under this 
treatment. feeling as if butterflies were 
brushing her cheeks. Face massage can 
be horribly dangerous, but Clarissa had 
discovered one the specialists who 
really understood the underlying muscles 
of the face and in what direction they 
should be moulded. The first thing this 
masseuse did was to say— 

“Ask Madame to wash her face,” 
and when Jane screwed up her eyes, and 
scrubbed her poor features downwards 
with a dragging motion, first of the 
sponge and then of the towel, the expert, 
with a shudder, put a stop to that forever. 
Jane laughed to herself, when she reflected 
that one of her first lessons in beauty was 
how to wash her face! 

Both masseuses gave Jane exercises, and 
she. being a remarkable woman, actually 
did them regularly. Suppling exercises 
for the body, tightening and _ lifting 
exercises for the face. In addition, during 
her daily walk, she was instructed to 
“think her face up,” that is to say, men- 
tally to control it and, keeping a cheerful 
frame of mind, to let the cheerfulness be 
reflected in her features. For relaxation, 
she took a daily French lesson. Few 
laborers worked harder. 

In six months or so Philippe was called 
into consultation to find the perfect 
coiffure, and Jane was reveling in the 
delight of choosing her lipstick and 
powder. Philippe devised an excellent 
arrangement for his distinguished look- 
ing client; for Jane, fined down to her 
proper weight, smooth-faced and quiet- 


of 


eyed, had become undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguished. Her iron-gray hair, pure 


black and pure white, was to be worn 
straight back from her brow, cut quite 
short on the left side, with a long lock 
on the right, which was brought smoothly 
across the back of her head, low down, 
and fastened over the left ear with a 
flat tortoise-shell pin. 

“In the evening, Madame can wear a 
splendid jeweled pin,” said Philippe, 
putting the finishing touches to his 
masterpiece; “‘we are beginning to see a 
few hair ornaments in the evening.” 


LARISSA herself presided over the 
cosmetic consultation. 

““No pink,” she said, choosing powders, 
‘and no white. Neither has any real re- 
lation to the skin. And I don’t think, 
Jane, that you should attempt to darken 
your natural color, no matter how smart 
it is to do’so. You should be all black 
and white like an Aubrey Beardsley draw- 
ing.” 

So they blended rachel with a little 
ochre in just the right proportions, and 
added a touch of cream. For the lipstick, 
Clarissa chose a red that was not too 
light; for Jane, though she might be dis- 
tinguished, could no longer hope to look 
like a really young woman. The tone, 
however, had sufficient yellow in it to 
harmonize well with the creamy white 
of the skin, and to avoid that purplish, 
almost raw look. given by lipsticks that 
have too much blue in the red, and are 
too dark in shade. For evening, Clarissa 
recommended a very light penciling of 
darkest brown on eyebrows and eyelids, 
close to the lashes; not black, because 
it would be too hard, for an older 
face; and not blue, because for all her pale 
skin, Jane was an undoubted brunette. 

At last came the thrill of lovely clothes; 
first, the dessous, lingerie of cobweb fine- 
ness, a supple corset-belt, fitting like an 
extra skin and just as comfortable, and 
a soutien gorge that gently persuaded, 

(Concluded on page 176) 
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Delicate Women! 


This Safe, Scientific New Way 
to Strength and Health! 


EVER before have the 
health- building powers 
of sunlight been as fully 

appreciated as they are ‘today. 


A few minutes a day with the 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath 
stores up new vitality, increases 
resistance to disease, makes vou 
look and feel 100% better. Deli- 
cate women and children are im- 
mensely benefited by its health- 
stimulating ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, 
found only in the 
carbon arc lamp 
—the Battle 
Creek SUNARC. 


Get the Sunbath 
Habit! 


Thelargest health 
institutionsin the 
world use Battle 


Creek SUNARC 





\ 


to sunlight. 

































CARBON 
A SMALL SUN 


Special Despatch to The World 

W ASHINGTON—Thecarbon 
arc is the chief rival of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
Standards. Of all artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the 
arc gives the nearest approach 


ARC 


The beneficial effects of sun- 
shine cannot be obtained at al! 
times, it is pointed out. Hence 
the bureau has been trying to 
discover a source of ultra-violet 
radiation that has most nearly 

he same ultra-violet spectral 
energy distribution as the sun. 


The Battle Creek “SUN- 
ARC Bath’’ is made by 
the manufacturers of 
the famous Battle Creek 
**Health Builder” and 
the “Mechanical 
Health Horse.”’ 


©s.E Co 1928 


Baths. Leading Physicians have 
equipped their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to health. 
Visit your Doctor and enjoy 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light, which is even more bene- 
ficial than natural sunlight— 
richer in the health-giving ul- 
tra-violet rays. Keep the entire 
family fit by periodic sun bath- 
ing the SUNARC way. 
eatin Send for 


Free Book! 


If your doctor is 
not equipped with 
the SUNARC 
Bath write foday 
for ‘‘Sunshine 
and Health”’, an 
intensely interest- 
‘ing freebook, tell- 
ing how you can 
enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in 
your own home. 





SS 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 323-K 


Battle Creek, Mich. 












Battle Creek 


unArc Bath 


“SUNSHINE AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH” 
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ye? Style : in Boosuty FP citntinns 
LUCILLE DOLLEE 


Ample assurance of their quality and prestige 


OVELINESS is so easy to gain os end pete... with 


DOLLEE’S preparations. 


are yet scientifically combined to but a few Creams and 
Lotions. You need no longer clutter your dressing table 


with endless jars and bottles which take hours and an 


expert to employ. 


The few DOLLEE Creams and Lotions, easily applied, 

are all you, asa busy modern woman, need to heep you 
feeling and looking your loveliest and best. LUCILLE 
DOLLEE was the first beauty specialist to 


combine her preparations 


Ask for these preparations at your favorite shop, 


or send direct for them. 


will be sent gladly on request. 


v/s W. 


CLEANSING CREAM $1.00, $2.00 und $4.00 
NOURISHING and FOUNDATION CREAM $2.00 


ASTRINGENT $2.00 and $5.00 
EYE LOTION $1.00 and $2.50 
LIPSTICKS $1.00 


BATH SOAP $2.00 





LUCILLE DOLLEE ¥ Carnegie Hall « CLEVELAND 


CREATIONS 


Exquisitely luxuriant, 


Illustrated brochure 


SKIN FOOD $2.00 


FACE POWDER $2.00 


HAND LOTION $2.00 


MASCARA $1.00 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| CUTTING OUT THE CUT-IN 


| 4 Plan to Save Social Dancing, Now on Its Last Lim 
& 





By FAIRFAX 


F YOU have ever plotted the speed and 

curves on the chart of a dance accord- 
ing to the silly old law of supply and 
demand, you must have noticed the 
alarming rise of the Extra Man line. 
Every year it branches away at a wider 
angle from the slowly sinking line of 
ladies bidden. Something will have to be 
done before more of the stag line reaches 
the useless point of saturation, or a débu- 
tante refuses to invite any other girls to 
her coming-out ball. 

More extra men is certainly not the 
answer. Whence would they. come? 
There is an appalling scarcity of the 
creatures. Hostesses who have planned 
to ask Congress to increase the army and 
navy have apparently had no success. 
Deans have not been very big hearted 
about special trains from the colleges. 
The ranks are being continually thinned 
by marriage, and a husband is just one 
lady’s extra man, as any wife ‘will state. 

Something more radical must be done, 
something which strikes at the root of 
the system of the most unkindest cut-in. 
The time is ripe for an epic figure to step 
out from those spacious days when men 
were not extra men. Enter, then, that 
benevolent autocrat, the Cotillion Leader. 

A number of these fine old boys are still 
extant. Their hair is gray (if they have 
any at all), but their presence is still com- 
manding and their voices resonant. It is 
thirty years more or less since they did 
their stuff, but they have not forgotten 
how. They could impart a spirit to a 
dance and direct it with tact and modera- 
tion. Given a little coéperation, they 
could obtain obedience cheerfully and 
promptly from the dancers, which many 
hostesses now consider a lost art. 

Their ways are so old fashioned they 
should be novel again. Collectors of 
early Americana should be enthusiastic 
over some of their cotillion figures. 
Dancers should be ready to tread the 
scatheless measures of the quadrille who 
have tired of hopping to the Charleston, 
let the heels fall where they may. 

Those who never heeded the cry of 
“Ceremony overboard!’” may now be 
ready to help lower a boat and go to the 
rescue. (Gentlemen whose dinner coats 
are growing a trifle worn may consider 
shelving them by donning long-idle full 
dress. Some, especially those young 
husbands who have begun to pay dry- 
cleaner bills for the good wife’s ball 
gown, may now be amenable to gloving 
themselves as of yore. 


HE cotillion leaders, one is sure, 

would not be entirely set against 
modernity and insistent on the letter of 
old-time etiquette. They would not 
stand on the olden rule that “Gentlemen 
and ladies do not enter a ballroom arm- 
in-arm, even if they are husband and 
wife.” They would allow that dictum 
to be violated for the sake of the pleasant 
surprise it would occasion in all. They 
would be lenient about the rule that, ‘* At 
the conclusion of a dance, a gentleman 
will conduct his lady to a seat, preferably 
the one she occupied previous to the 
dance,”’ since the lady might desire to 
sit out in another motor-car for a change. 

But the wise leader will want to hear a 
gentleman who invites a lady to dance 
with him request, ‘“‘“May I have the 
honor of dancing this with you?” or 
“May I have the pleasure of this?” 
rather than observe the gentleman rush 
upon a dancing couple and in the man- 
ner of a boxing referee slap both on the 
back and command, “ Break!” 

And he will be partial to a revival of 
the dance program. Every item on the 
vanished card had such a pleasing finality. 
One trod the appointed measure and one 
was through, unless one cared to sign up 
for another. One never danced on and on 
past a stag line cruelly refusing to cut-in, 
until one sank limp and exhausted to the 
floor or one’s lady adjourned herself to 
the dressing-room, that bourne from 
which few nose-powderers return. 

In fact, one of the first reforms of the 

! cotillion leader would be inaugurated at 
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a ball where there were two dance orches 
tras engaged to play continuously, Upon 
the less promising of the two, he would 
dash and ruthlessly exterminate it, with 
a cry of, “Let there be rest!” Amid the 
cheers of all the gentlemen present, be 
would then instruct the other orchestra 
to play dances of not more than four 
minutes duration, with positively only one 
encore and thereafter a breathing spel 


LD books of ballroom etiquette pre- 
scribe a bow to be given at the con. 
clusion of a dance. How cheering, if by 
the leader’s rest system, such a bow might 
be inspired by courtesy and not fatigue, 
Some of the old cotillion leaders must 
still have their whistles, symbols and 
instruments of their authority. Thereby 
they started the music at will and, better 
yet, stopped it. The thought of a single 
blast of a whistle silencing a whole battery 
of saxophones is singularly attractive. 
and the leaders would not scruple to blow. 
There is something appealing, too, about 
their rulings on the space required for a 
dance. They never permitted the floor 
to be crowded but by exact mathematical 
calculations determined and insisted upon 
a sufficient amount of room for every 
dancer. If such provision should be- 
come popular again, it would drive 
numerous night club proprietors to 
reform or oblivion, either of which would 
be satisfactory. 

From a cotillion, dancers came home 
with something to show for the evening's 
exertion other than sore feet and a head- 
ache—the favors. What did it matter if 
the favors, except at very elegant affairs, 
did not amount to much in intrinsic 
value? The toys and paper hats one 
took home to the children. One favored 
the maid who had stayed in with them 
on her night off with an ornate sachet, 
and the maids of those days were touch- 
ingly grateful. Some favors the couples 
kept for themselves, the lady the boxes 
of candy and the gentleman the boxes of 
cigarettes, and why should there be any 
trouble about that these days? They 
could trade. 

Wallflowers? There were none. The 
cotillion leader saw to that, and he might 
do as much to-day if the gentleman upon 
whom he laid his command was certain 
that he was not being sent up for an in- 
definite sentence as at present under the 
vicious practice of the cut-in. 

Such was the golden age of the dance 
before dance cards were relegated to 
museums and scrapbooks and _ the les 
popular ladies left with the less elusive 
gentlemen. To bring it back, the cotillion 
leaders may well be called from their 
retirement, and those who profit most 
under the modern system summoned to 
give unselfish aid by heeding this clarion 
call from an old quadrille book. 

“Too often the belle of the evening, 
with no other charms than beauty of form 
and feature, monopolizes the regards of 4 
circle of admirers while modest merit 0! 
less personal attraction is both over 
looked and neglected. We honor thé 
generous conduct of those, particularly 
the ‘well-favored,’ who bestow their 
attentions on ladies who, from conscious 
lack of beauty, least expect them. 

“On the other hand, no lady, howevel 
numerous the solicitations of her a 
mirers, should consent to dance It 
peatedly, when by so doing she excludes 
other ladies from participating 1m the 
same amusement.” : 

It sounds pretty Utopian, but some? 
us optimists have visions of its bein 
realized. We can see the gallant, $f 
cotillion leader ending up the dance, 0? 
“after the break of morn”’ but at a re 
sonable hour. We can picture him Teac: 
ing his flock in a modernized version ! 
that old favorite song of his day, « After 
the Ball.” Sweet and clear, its stra 
will be wafted out into the night— 


Na-ry a foot is ach-ing, Fine time was 
by all,— _ 

Ev-cr-y la-dy was danced with Dur-ing! 
ball. 
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NO“BUTTS” 
ABOUT IT! 


_— an ordinary ciga- 


rette... puff it half-way down 
... the fast-burning tobaccos 
make the smoke hot, parch- 
ing, flavorless ... But light a 
Melachrino. The selected 
Turkish tobaccos burn slowly 


... The smoke is delightfully 


COOOL ... coool and mild 


.-- The cigarette lasts longer 

—and tastes good to the very 

end... Try Melachrino— 
the COOOL cigarette. 
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PLAIN, CORK and STRAW ENDS 























Women who surround themselves 
with the better things of life 
include Lou’ray Bath Torpedoes 
among their intimate toiletries. 
Incomparable in beauty and un- 
excelled in quality, Lou’ray is the 
ultimate in bath salt perfection 
so acclaimed by smart and fastid- 
ious folk everywhere. The name 
Lou'ray is your assurance of the 
very best. No toiletry has won 
so many friends as these dainty 
colorful baubles which make bath- 
ing an aesthetic delight. Your 
favorite shop or store can supply 
you. Ask for Lou’ray—which 
identifies the original. 


a C5 
Lou’ray Bath of 
Buttermilk gives 
to the skin a vel- 
vety softness, and 
beauty that is the 
envy of all. For 
years famous beau- 
ties have pro- 
nounced the 
buttermilk bath 
the greatest aid to 
skin beauty. Ask 
for Lou’ray Bath 
ot Buttermilk at 
your store. 
































Courtesy of 
Great Northern 
Dining Car 


Service, 











Demand BOHN 
“Porcelain Gateriors 


T IS significant of the quality 

of refrigerators by BOHN that 
they have been adopted by the 
builders of dining and buffet 
cars. Here quality and construc- 
tion for years of service are 
governing factors. 


Can any selection bespeak a 
greater endorsement? 


In fact, wherever refrigerators 
are used, at sea, upon the rails, 
or in the home, BOHN is peer. 
In glistening exteriors and interi- 
ors in pearl white porcelain fused 
on steel, BOHN builds for years 
of pleasurable service. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 


NEW YORK=—5 East 46th Street 
CHICAGO —227 North Michigan Bivd. 
BOSTON — 707 Boylston Street 


BO. HN 


5S V¥PHON REFRIGERATORS 
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Decoration by Katharine Sturges 


‘THE HUMANITY OF FLOWERS 


By ELISABETH 


ROWING flowers and _ floating 
humanity. Earth that buries and 


earth that yields. Sod that covers dead 
hopes, and sod that brings forth new 
life. Each has its message if only we are 
open to receive it. 

How often we hear that all must die! 
And yet there can be no death unless life 
has preceded it. God means us first to 
revel in the joyousness of living, even with 
the thought that death is the natural 
sequence. 

There are more flowers without thorns 
than with, and yet, instinctively, people 
look for thorns when they smell the 
roses. Sweet odors should counteract 
this impulse. 

We are so accustomed to the external 
beauty of flowers that at times we lose 
sight of their great power of healing. 
We fail to pay the tribute to them which 
they deserve. We think of them too 
frequently as decorations; we do not 
realize to what extent they are the 
silent physicians of unhappy souls. We 
do not visualize how far-reaching flowers 
can be in that human touch which so 
often brightens lives which otherwise 
are drab and gray, shut off as they are 
from sunshine or closed in, perforce, by 
despair. 

I remember once when I went to a 
very beautiful flower show that was 
crowded with every known product of 
horticultural skill, that there, sitting by a 
prize display of standard roses, I saw a 
little old woman quite by herself. She 
was poorly clad and gave one the im- 
pression that she was not overburdened 
with the goods of this world. She seemed 
such a pathetic figure and so suggestive of 
a lonely life that I ventured to encourage 
her to conversation. 

“You are fond of flowers?” 

“Very; you see, I am really never far 
away from them.” 

Ah, I thought, she is a miser, has 
probably a lot of money tucked away 
somewhere, and just likes to look poor. 

‘*Have vou a home in the country?” 

‘“No, Ihave no home. I live in a small 
furnished room. I am alone in the world. 
My children are dead, but once upon a 
time I did have a garden, a large one, 
and I used to take care of it and worked 
in it every hour that I could spare from 
the household. 

“Oh, how lovely it was!” She closed 
her eyes in remembrance. I felt sure that 
she closed in her flowers as she talked. 
‘“We had everything in my garden, and 
the babies just seemed part of it!” 

‘And that is why you come here to the 
show?” I asked. 

“Yes, that is why. I save my few 
pennies just for this so that I may sit 
here every year for an hour. I carry 
so much happiness away with me that 
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I am satisfied to wait through the twelve 
months until I can come again. 

““You see,” she said wistfully, “TI have 
not a great deal, and so it means a lot to 
me to be back once more with my children 
and my garden.” 

A very simple and single happiness, 
after all. 

Another memory in connection with the 
humanity of flowers brings me back toa 
young woman who drifted into my 
office some years ago. She was one of 
those leaves blown by the storms with 
which a great city is always filled. A 
mere child, pretty and helpless, without 
either courage or will power to stand up 
before the winds of fate as they drive 
ruthlessly across the pavements of life. 
This youngster, like such thousands of 
others, had left the small home town to 
find employment here. She was a stem 
ographer and imagined that jobs were 
waiting for her. She had brought only 
a little money with her which was soon 
exhausted. She was cold with nerves 
and terror when she found herself alone 
and without friends. The rest is a 
familiar story, but when she came to me 
it was in the hope that I might help her 
out of it all, that I might show her the 
way to something better, even though it 
were considerably harder. 

She had been three years here when I 
first met her. A slight girl, fair and 
fragile, with soft blue eyes that seemed to 
be looking up and into the blue if only 
she were given another chance. 

In listening to her pitiful story, I 
found that money had come and gone 
easily. I found her a job at twelve 
dollars as a start and engaged a room for 
five dollars. It was a cheerless and un- 
attractive place, but the best we could 
get for the money. 

Little by little Mary learned about 
economies, and, what is more, she prac: 
tised them. She was quick and intelligent 
in her work; so that she was soon ad 
vanced to a higher salary, and to 4 
better position. In the course of a year 
she was made head of a department, and 
her weekly pay envelope gave 
twenty-eight dollars. The battle was won 
up to this point, but Mary was growing 
more and more discouraged by the living 
conditions. She had denied he 
nearly every pleasure, she had insisted 
upon paying me back every cent, but 
all this could not blind either of us to the 
awful drab of her environment. Ti 
at night, she came back to ugliness. 
There was not a suggestion of home 
that five-dollar room. It was relentlessly 
hideous and sordid. It seemed almost @ 
dumb protest to existence. There was 
nothing save barren emptiness. I became 
more apprehensive about the danger of 

(Continued on page 174) 























Butlers’ 
Outfits 


Coat, Vest and Trousers 





$ 5 0) Still Life by William Clive Duncan) 
hat O ld- 


AFTERNOON r 
Black cloth coat and Fashioned 


double breasted vest, dark 


grey striped worsted 
trousers. Correct in every VOr 


detail for afternoon 





SNOW-WHITE damask . . . gleaming 
EVENING silver . . . flowers of exquisite tints and 
odors . plump crimson apples . 
And, baked ham, golden-brown, clo. 
Black worsted dress coat, studded, fresh from the oven! 


vest and trousers to match, 


proper for Butlers’ | 
R § y | evening dress Decker’s 
), 7own Zius Ham 
twelve Send for illus- 8 BHicthers Produced only from young porkers 


trated Booklet raised in America’s famous corn belt, 
cured in the slow, painstaking way so 


ae a a Broadway at 49th Street | vitally essential in the development of 

ildren e Butler, sec- 35th S d Sev es full flavor-richness—and then, for davs 

ond Man and t treet an event ee and days, given a finishing touch of 

Chauffeur New York | lusciousness with real, green, hickorv- 

eee | wood smoking. 

America’s Headquarters for Chauf- DECKER’S TOWN CLUB HAM 

feurs’ and Butlers’ Apparel | PoOssesses a refinement of natural flavo: 

| and juiciness that fairly smacks of the 

country—the true, old-fashioned han 

flavor so enthusiastically appreciated 
and so seldom encountered. 





vines, 
should wear. 


























These wonderful hams are served 11 
the exclusive Club, whose membership 
demands the best, in the finer hotel 
restaurants where quality, not price, is 
the consideration and are available to 
you by ordering direct from us. (A few 
very fine retail stores sell it in the large 
cities.) The price is 50c Ib. delivered, 
east of the Rockies,—55c |b. west, and 


F they weigh from 14 Ibs. to 16 lbs 

7 Decker’s 

Morning Tan 3 y | 
OWN ZLUB DACON 

















Duties 


. . . You make the finest ham and 
. g bacon that I ever tasted. Thev have 
the hous emal d 1S added to the joy of our breakfast festivi- 
| a d | : ties. . . . You will be the source of 
correct ) ressea 1n our steady supply so long as breakfast 
= ce ne is a function in our home’’—wrote a 
aaa of these conser customer—an epicure, by the way 
vatively neat, well- last week. 
| A ‘ fas -ol There really isn't much more to be 
madc, ast-CO1lor said about our Bacon, is there? It is 
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Pick any 


12 girls—LO have 


to be told an embarrassing 


social offense .. and the medically 


approved protection against ut 


N the social world charm and 
I individuality walk hand in 
hand with complete and fastidious 
personal irreproachableness. 

Yet one of the most serious 
social handicaps is so difficult to 
detect in oneself that most girls 
have to be told about it. 

They think they are immacu- 
late, but all the while underarm 
perspiration may be causing odor 
which is unpleasantly noticeable 
to others. And there is the danger 
of ruining a cherished dress by 
ugly spreading discolorations. 

So women of distinction rule out 
the possibility of offense by keep- 
ing the underarm dry all the time, 
even in hottest weather and at 
times of nervousness and excite- 
ment by the regular use of 
Odorono. Other ways they say 
are troublesome, uncertain and 
mar the smart fit of frocks. 

But with Odorono a suggestion 


of odor is impossible—impossible 





too, costly stains, odor tainted 
dresses. 

Odorono was first made by a 
physician. Other physicians rec- 
ommend itsuse for the closed in por- 
tions of the body where perspira- 
tion causes odor and ruins clothes. 
The underarm particularly. 

HECKING perspiration in 
small with Odorono 


has no effect on health. Modern 
physicians recommend it where 


areas 


perspiration is annoying. 

There are now two kinds of 
Odorono. Regular Odorono (ruby 
colored), brings freedom from 
moisture and odor with one or 
two applications a week, used the 
last thing at night. Odorono No. 
5, milder (colorless) for sensitive 
skins and hurried use, used daily 
or every other day, night or morn- 
ing gives the same protection. 

At toilet goods counters, Odorono 
and Odorono No. 5 (clear), 35¢ and 60c. 
The delightful new Odorono Cream 
Depilatory 50c. If you have been un- 
able to prevent perspiration odor and 
stained dresses send 10c and the coupon 
below for a complete kit of samples. 


Women of breeding use 
over four million bottles 
of this medically ap- 
proved “occlusive” a year. 








New 
10c Offer: 


and Deodorant Powder 


Mail coupon Nam« — 
and 10c for || Addr 
samples. Print 


Ruth Miller, 345 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada, address The Odorono Company, 468 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 10c for samples 


of Odorono, Odorono No. 5, Cream Depilatory 





























THE HUMANITY OF FLOWER 


(Continued from page 172) 


this atmosphere than of any other in- 
fluence which might come Mary’s way. 

She could not hold out much longer 
against it. Her moral strength was being 
strained to the utmost. I realized thai 
Mary must move. She was grateful and 
enthusiastic at the very idea. That home- 
hunting was a delight to both of us. Soon 
we were rewarded. A tiny little bed- 
sitting-room apartment was found with 
a cozy kitchenette. A few yards of 
bright chintz, some second-hand furniture 
which we duly painted soon gave the 
place a most cheerful look. This was 
Mary’s home at last. I felt, however, 
that it still lacked something warm and 
human. Like myself, Mary was fond of 
birds; so one night when she came in 
she was greeted by a chirp. She had a 
Harz roller who became her companion 
henceforth. 

But it needed one thing more. It was 
the spring of the year. Hot weather was 
ahead. The apartment was high up. 
The windows faced south. There was 
plenty of-sun and air. I found two oid 
window-boxes which were soon put in 
order. Into these, I set rows of flowers, 
salmon-pink geraniums, edged with blue 
lobelias. The effect was quite lovely. I 
had brought into Mary’s life for the first 
time the knowledge of what flowers 
could do. She learned their companion- 
ship. She responded to their humanity. 
Every leaf, every bud became her 
personal friend. They grew like children 
before her very eyes. They helped her 
to bridge over fatigue and disappoint- 
ment. She soon grew so to love those 
geraniums and lobelias that she hated 
to leave them even for an outing, for 
they were hers, her very own. 

By and by Mary married, and went 
away to a new home in the far West, 
but one day I received a photo-card of a 
charming little stucco house literally 
smothered in climbing roses. On _ the 
back of it Mary wrote: “Our roses are 
lovely, but I shall never forget my first 
flowers in those window-boxes. They 
saved my life!” 

The other day I called upon a very 
dear friend of mine, Miss Ida Tarbell, a 
woman whose name is almost a house- 
hold word both on account of her char- 
acter and on account of her talent as a 
writer. I noticed a bunch of yellow 
primulas on her window-sill. She said: 

“Ah, I see you are looking at my pet 
flowers. I feel more sentiment for these 
than for anything I possess, as they are 
part of my family history. For fifty 
years the sight of a yellow primula has 
brought back to me every memory of my 
childhood and of those with whom my 
girlhood was indissolubly linked. 

‘How often my dear Mother described 
to me the ancestry of these special 
flowers! It seems that originally one of 
our forebears brought over some plants 
from England which were given to my 
people who then lived in New England. 
From there they removed to the State of 
New York, taking with them pots of 
these same flowers. There they grew and 
flourished so that they became the 
admiration of the whole country-side. 

“People driving by in their buggies 
paused to admire this yellow carpet of 
loveliness. 

“Later when Mother changed her 
residence to Pennsylvania, she traveled 
once more with her yellow primulas as 
her most precious possession. In our 
home in Titusville, I can still remember 
exactly how the old garden looked. Al- 
ways the bright yellow flowers accentu- 
ated its beauty. 

“Thus, when I, in my turn, became the 
owner of a farm in Reading, Connecticut, 
I insisted upon following in my dear 
Mother’s foot-steps; so took quantities of 
these favorite flowers to transplant to my 
garden which I was then projecting. I 
am again surrounded by these flowers 
which IT love; and so you see whenever I 
go up for a week-end in the spring of the 
year, I return laden with vellow primulas 
to make me feel less alone as the shadows 
of life are closing in around me.” 

There was so much of spiritual loveli- 
ness in Ida Tarbell as she told me this 
quaint story that I felt its unusual 
appeal. This beloved, dignified, middle- 
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aged woman who has given always 
prodigally of her brain and so loyally of 
her heart, who has always stood f 
“plain living and for high think: 4 
who from the beginning of her career as. 
writer has invariably remained stedfast 
to her ideals as a citizen, and yet 
now looks with simple faith toward a 
vase of flowers, automatically receiyj 
from them the affection, the sympathy 
and the understanding which every soul 
must crave, and which at times a life 
that must be more or !ess a public one js 
too frequently denied. 

Flowers do not, I must admit, always 
encourage sweetness and light. 

One of my earliest memories involves 
the late Justice Peter Barlow, who was 
for many years one of our City Magis. 
trates. As very young children, we fre. 
quently played together in Gramerey 
Park. One morning in early June, | 
arrived to find my admiring boyish 
swain awaiting me at the park gate. 
He had in his hand a very large and 
beautiful rose, which he said he had 
plucked for me in his father’s garden, 
I was fluttering with excitement when | 
took the rose from him. I plunged my 
little fat nose into its center, when with 
cruel certainty I realized to my paj 
that Peter, in the spirit of mischief, had 
sprinkled the rose copiously with ted 
pepper. No words can describe the 
physical discomfort which I had to en. 
dure, nor the sentimental disillusionment 
which was my initial experience with the 
disappointment of the heart. It was my 
bitter awakening to the high cost of 
romance! 

Another anecdote has to do with the 
first Mrs. William C. Whitney, who was 
Miss Payne of Cleveland. 

I was just eighteen, and the occasion 
was my introduction into society at a 
large ball. Not being wholly unattractive 
I received many bouquets, which was the 
fashion in those days. One especially 
gave me pleasure for several reasons 
Chiefly because it was the gift of th 
young man I most admired, then because 
of its unusual beauty and unusual size. 
As I could carry only one bouquet with 
me, I selected the one above described. 
IT took it with me very carefully into the 
dressing-room while I removed my wrap 
and primped a little before the mirror. 
I laid the floral offering upon a chair in 
the meanwhile. Judge of my _ horror 
when in turning around, I saw Mrs 
Whitney, who was by no means a sylph, 
sitting complacently upon my _ flowers. 
It required a marvelous self-control not 
to burst into tears, but I choked them 
back, said nothing and carried this deep 
secret with me for many years. In fact, 
frequently as I met Mrs. Whitney in 
after years, she never guessed, poor dear, 
how indissolubly she was linked with one 
of my most tragic experiences. 

The man who invented the slogan 
“Say it with Flowers” must have had an 
intimate acquaintance with the sorrows 
and joys of the human race. He must 
also have been well-versed in_histon 
because flowers have been so offer 
selected as the emblem of a dynasty, an¢ 
so frequently associated with events 
which have been responsible for the fate 
of nations. 

From those early days when a war wa 
described as the War of the Roses, untl 
in the time of Napoleon, when the Im 
perial flower was a violet, flowers have 
been eloquent. 

One of the most popular incidents com 
nected with the wooing of Napoleo 
III., has to do with one of the brillian 
balls given at the Tuilleries during t 
Second Empire. Napoleon had dete! 
mined to make the very _ beautill 
Eugenie, then the Comtesse de Monti)’ 
his wife. This ball was the occasion ‘ 
her first official appearance at a cout! 
function. The Emperor had sent her! 
large bouquet of violets with his form: 
offer of marriage. This was to be! 
signal. If she carried the bouquet Wl 
her into the ballroom, the Emper 
could interpret this as an acceptance | 
his proposal. If not, then Louis Napoles 
would have to seek elsewhere tor ! 
imperial spouse. 
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SHAUER-KAPOCK For Shower Bath Curtains 
Registered 


-KAPOC K Fer gry nde 
S Woe WE, furniture and wher- 


GUARANTEED ever be rmanence in 


) Silky Sunfast Fabrics 5 4s 


The old-fashioned bath-room has gone. The modern room is attrac- 
tive and colorful, and in up-to-date homes, large and small, Shauer- 
KAPOCK has replaced the old style shower bath curtains. Shauer 
KAPOCK is a practical decorative fabric which need never be laun 
dered. It is water repellent, waterproof and fast in color—mildew 
resistant and spot proof. Beautiful patterns and colors. If your 
plumbing contractor or dealer cannot show you Shauer-KAPOCK, 
instruct him to write us for samples, stating colors desired. 
Make sure it’s KAPOCK—name on selvage 





nd in cash for the Drapery 
¢, POCK SKETCH BOOK. 


illustrated in colo 


A. THEO: ABBOTT & CO. 
2301 W. Allegheny Ave 
Dept. J Philadelphia 


Visit the Kapock House, 2011 Walnut Street, Philadelphia—‘‘Norhing like it in the world’”’ 











4 if correctly served— 
=." smartly served, how 


much better the dinner! 
Grapefruit has always been a prob- 
lem; on glass or china plate, it 
slides about, necessitating the use 
of fingers while eating. 
The Pave Server comes to the res- 
cue with a service that’s both 
practical and beautiful. With it, 
there is no need to steady the fruit 
with fingers—the flexible petals 
firmly grip any size of gra efruit. 
And what a courtly touch it adds 
to the dinner service! The Pave 
is the last word in smartness 
impressive to the guest, gratify- 
ing to the hostess. 
\ removable glass bowl provides a 
distinguished service for ices, com- 
potes, fruit-cocktails, salads, etc. 
Sets of Four - Price $17.50 
Sets of Six - Price $25.00 
Ac jewellers, smart shops and the bette 
department stores. If not at yours, write 
PAYE & BAKER MFG. CO. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


PAYEE 


SERVER 


The Smarter Way to Serve 
Grapefruit 


Fruit Cocktails, Ices, 
Compotes, Salads 
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finesse’ 


TRADE MARK Y 

“Finesse” under-fashions have no hooks, no bones, no at- 
tachments of any kind, can be slipped on or off in a 
moment, adjust instantly to the figure, and weigh less 


, « 


than eight ounces! «+ A series of cleverly varied 
tensions in the patented fabrics, created especially for 
“finesse” under- fashions, assure you the smartest, most 
youthful lines of the season’s silhouette while satisfying 
your desire to seem fashionably uncorseted. = + Good 
/ shops everywhere will have these for you— the style 


illustrated for $10 and $12; step-ins from $7.50 to $10. 


Manufactured by TREO COMPANY, INC., 267 FirTH AVE., N.Y. C. 
7 {in esse * is TREO’S trade mark identifying all types of “Under Fashions” created 


from ‘Paraknit’” +- TREO’S patented fabric especially designed for these garments. 
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CINDERELLA—MIDDLE-AGBRp)p 


(Concluded from page 169) 


instead of harshly restraining. Not that 
Jane had ever worn one; she had heard 
of them only under the Lakeville name of 
‘“‘brazeers.””. Shoes and hats made to 
order and carefully fitted came next, and 
then the joy of real clothes from great 
establishments, carefully chosen and 
adapted to her personality and figure by 
expert saleswomen and fitters. 

“You are so black and white, Jane,” 
said the Comtesse, “that you could wear 
a good many colors, if you liked. But I 
think we should make an asset of your 
black and whiteness. I should wear 
black, sometimes in combination with 
white, in the daytime, as a rule; and 
white or silver at night, except of course, 
for very small occasions, when you would 
wear black instead. But don’t make the 
mistake of too much chiffon. I wear 
chiffon well, because ! am small-featured, 
and of the ‘‘pretty”’ type of woman, for 
all my age. You are not a bit pretty— 
you are handsome, and chiffon is not im- 
portant enough for you. You should 
chose satin, velvet, lamé—rich materials, 
even brilliant effects for special occasions. 
Have an occasional gown in lacquer red, 
if you want to be gay, and you might 
even experiment with a bright but soft 
green, not too light. Combinations of 
black and white, such as diagonals, 
small checks, giving a clear iron-gray, 
are good for you, because that is just the 
combination of vour hair. You may take 
beiges occasionally for sports clothes, 
though the iron-grays will be better; but be 
careful of yellow shades of beige—they will 
tend to make you look sallow. I should 
not touch the blues; they are not for vou.” 


So Jane’s smart wardrobe was buik 
upon these lines, with due attention . 
harmonious, exquisitely finished acces 
sories, and the result was so eminent! 
satisfactory, that she found she could no 
pass a mirror without a thrill. — 

You see her, as she landed in Lak 
ville, twelve months after her 
parture, her maid carrying her furtine 
coat behind her; slim, erect, perfect] 
groomed, perfectly gowned, hatted, loys 
and shod. Dressed in a conspicuous 
plain ensemble of iron-gray, a tye 
with lines of pure white and pure blag, 
Hatted in close-fitting black, with the op, 
perfect diamond brooch at the oy 
perfect angle. Gloved in gray-beig 
antelope, stockinged in the same gray 
beige, and shod in one-strap shoes 9; 
black box calf, with moderate heels ap 
sensible soles for winter travel. Pea 
in her ears, and round her neck: op 
lovely ring on her finger. A middle-age 
Cinderella transformed by the magi 
advice of her Fairy Godmother, but cop. 
scious of having worked hard at th, 
transformation herself, and very deep) 
content in her heart about it. Th, 
relatives that play the réle of Ugly Sisters 
in this tale were unable to do anythin: 
but gratify her with their almost envioy: 
admiration, becoming more and mor 
sincere as they realized what a thorough 
good sort Jane had remained in spite of 
her transformation. And if no Prine 
Charming appeared to fit on the glax 
slipper, it was only because she woul 
not allow him to do so. Jane felt hers 
too perfectly happy as she was. 
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THE HUMANITY OF FLOWERS 


(Concluded from page 174 


Suddenly, as he stood at the head of 
the grand staircase receiving his guests, 
there was a hush, for a lady was ap 
proaching of such very rare loveliness 
that the crowd was awed by this unusual 
apparition of beauty. Eagerly the 
Emperor gazed at her while those sur- 
rounding him remained ignorant of the 
reassurance he sought. As she bowed 
before him, the air was heavy with the 
sweet odor of violets. Eugenie had in- 
deed given her answer in flowers. 

There is no end to the anecdotes de- 
scribing the part which flowers have 
played in the lives of men and women. 

Their sensuousness contributes to this, 
for flowers have hearts, though these may 
be hidden by their external beauty. 

Gifts of flowers become personal just 
so far as they represent the thought and 
sacrifice of the giver. 

The millionaire who merely orders his 
gardener to send a box of them to the 
woman he admires robs both himself and 
herself of anything that would enrich 
his gift with a note that is personal. 

It is the gardener who chooses, it is 
only the master’s money which pays 
for them. Under such circumstances 
how can the recipient ever feel any real 
expression of thought and of affection 


for which her sense of romance yearns: 





Flowers sent in this way can only con 
tribute to the decoration of her home 
They are too impersonal to carry wit! 
them more than the suggestion of a pas 
ing thought. 

But the man who goes out of his way 
to find the one flower for which the 
woman of his affection really cares, wh 
has learned that carnations mean to her 
more than roses, or that roses are pre- 
ferred to lilies, the man who takes tim 
from his preoccupation to select th 
flowers he sends, or the man whose incom 
is small, yet who denies himself some 
thing in order to make the fragrant 
purchase which he hopes will please 
then the message of such a gift carries 
happiness and conviction to its recipient 
It is then that it means something, it 
then that the heart of the woman throbs 
and that her pulses quicken, and that 
the language of flowers becomes pers¢na 
and human in its pleading. 

The humanity of flowers must be r 
vealed through the imagination and sym 
pathy. If they are barren of these, thet 
they become mere reminders of what § 
non-existent and of a language which & 
non-articulate. for flowers which speas 
can carry their messages only through th 
spiritual. They are of heaven, heaven! 
They say only what the soul feels. 
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She had always attracted him 
—that night she seemed fairly 
to eclipse herself. Her success 
puzzled other women — at 
times it puzzled her. Perhaps 
even she does not fully appre- 
ciate the persuading allure that 
lies in Flamme de Gloire 
Parfum — that distinguished 
creation of the great Parisian 
parlumeur, Monsieur Pleville, 
whose perfumes are moving 


as music. 


You ean obtain any of the 
following masterpieces of 
Toiletry genius by the great 
Pleville at the better shops: 
—Flamme de Gloire Parfum, 
Poudre, Compacte, Fiau de 
Toilette, Brillantine. Lipstick 
and F vebrow pencil— all ji 

original containers sealed 


Paris. 


Parfum 


FLAMME de GLOIRE 





Created by 


Mea 


From Pleville’s Paris \telier come 

also those charming and exquisite 

odors—l_a Secretde la Perle, Jardin 
d'‘( )r, Plaisir d’ Orient 


(Attracted S(;,, 
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the cigarette you smoke 





is foo strong , 


Then try Johnnie 


Walkers. 


Unexcelled mildness is: 


in them. 


And—full tobacco fra- 


grance. 


For they’re made of the 
of 


tenderest portions 
choice tobaccos. 


Nostems, no bitter ends, 


no grit. 


| They cost a little more, 


| it’s true. 


And are. worth it, for 
such mildness—yet such 


exquisite taste. 


'Try them—they are 


mild. 
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than ‘* You interest me so much, may I 
talk to you?” on his part, and a non- 





committal “Talk away, then,” on mire, 
| with the inner assurance that no man 

told to talk like that ever made any 
conversation that didn’t die after the 
first five minutes. 

But this man was different. At the 
end of an hour when we were getting 
out at Liverpool we were still in deep 
| discussion, and only the insistence of 
| railway porters, busy with boxes to be 
| recovered from the luggage van, caused 

us reluctantly to part. 
| “Well, good-by,” said my new-found 
friend, of whose name I was completely 
ignorant. “You are the first English 
woman I have ever met who didn’t act 
like a clam.” 

“You are the first American I have 
ever met,” I retorted, “‘who didn’t tell 
me his golf score and how many pounds 
he weighed.” 

The rest was pure romance, though it 
| was five years before we married. Five 
| years in which I had ample opportunity 
| for meeting men of other countries and 
| finding out if there, too, were exceptions 

to those who found weight an absorbing 
topic of interest, or who thought golf 
a staple diet for conversation. 

It has been a habit in our family to 
marry internationally. Half a dozen 
relatives scattered throughout Europe 
have given me an opportunity to visit 
and compare ways and means and all 
the intimate details of a mixed ménage. 
Personally I am all in favor of mixed 
marriages. Given a little good-will on 
both sides, a not too great attachment to 
the sticks and stones of any one particular 
spot, a lively interest in novelty, and a 
certain mental flexibility, and it seems 
to me that such a union has an added 
richness. You take over with your 
husband his heritage of culture and have 
not merely the adventure of learning to 
know a new person but also the dis- 
covery of another nationality. And even 
when it is only a marriage between 
English and American, the children grow 
up with the priceless boon of being bi- 
lingual. 





FTEN the most oddly matched 

couples live in perfect harmony and 
could be cited as an example of successful 
inter-marriage, although I suspect that 
the happiness of such unions depends 
more upon the fact that one or other cf 
the couple is quite an exceptional person 
apart from his or her particular national- 
ity. A friend of mine married an Indian 
student and found life delightful with 
him so long as they lived outside of 
India. Back in her husband’s native 
land, however, she realized that the 
tradition of the country was too strong 
for her and only a speedy return to 
England saved the marriage from going 
on the rocks. A Japanese diplomat’s 
wife in Berlin told me that until she had 
married this husband—she was a I’rench- 
woman twice widowed—she had not 
known what happiness married life could 
bring. 

Although I shall be accused of a 
prejudice in favor of my own particular 
man, I must confess that I consider that 
Americans make the best husbands in 
the world, since they seem to come closer 
to possessing that combination of quali- 
ties which, in my opinion, is necessary 
to the making of a happy marriage. 
Marriage, in any case, is not an easy 
matter; at best it is a compromise and 
it is not surprising that so few people 
really make a success of it. As an insti- 
tution it is impossible unless the two 
people concerned create something to 
give it meaning and dignity. Sharing 
the same bed and board is not enough. 
Nor is the presence of children. Both 


parties must feel that they are keeping 
the stuff of their common life well within 
their grasp; shaping its direction, weav- 
ing a rew pattern in which the thread of 
their own personality is neither lost nor 
! changed in color, though the result is 


By PAMELA 
E MET in a railway train. Our 
introduction was no more formal 
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something quite different from the tyo 
separate strands they once were. 

A really happy marriage is one ‘ip 
which this merging and_ preservation of 
the individuality is maintained in jus 
measure: the man must not expect his 
wife to give up her life to him and his 
interests, nor must the wife capriciously 
demand a blind allegiance from her mate. 

Of course a woman does not choose q 
man of a particular nationality simph 
because she believes that men of that 
race make the best husbands. There 
are charming individuals the world over, 
and a woman marries a certain man 
generally because she can not do without 
him: which personal and_ inexplicable 
reason, entirely convincing to herself, js 
usually the cause of so much speculation 
among her friends as to what it is she 
‘“‘can see in him!” 

I suppose in the last analvsis this 
personal and psychic element plays the 
largest role in the success of matrimony, 
and even the most perfectly matched 
couples may miss the quintessence of 
married bliss if this strangely indefinable 
substance be lacking. But given this 
essential “‘something,” why is it that in 
comparison with most Europeans I con- 
sider \mericans make better husbands? 


V ELL, in the first place, marriage js 
very largely a matter of coéperation, 
and the American He-Male, on the whole 
less intensely individualistic than his 
European cousin, cooperates more easily 
and is readier to sink his personal desires 
in consideration of the welfare of the 
“concern.” This does not mean merely 
a participation in dish-washing, which, 
incredible as it seems to European men, 
American husbands frequently perform 
with their wives, but it extends to those 
finer realms of the spirit wherein a woman 
must feel herself free, if the marriage 
tie is to be a joyous partnership and not 
an irksome bondage. In Latin countries 
this cooperation is almost unknown. 
Any American who has done business in 
France, Spain, or Italy knows how 
difficult it is to get a number of French- 
men, Spaniards, or Italians to work 
amicably together on some common proj- 
ect. Each wants to go his own way, 
carry out his own ideas, and_ seems 
quite unable to take any subordinate 
position or to modify his particular 
viewpoint in the endeavor of arriving at 
some kind of unity. And marriage witha 
Spaniard, Frenchman, or Italian means 
that the girl loses her own identity and 
becomes part of him. She has got to 
forget that she was ever an American or 
belonged to any other country with 
customs of its own, and accept not only 
the national tradition of the man she 
has married but also the tradition of his 
entire clan. And in Latin countries this 
family tradition is a formidable thing. 


WAS recently visiting one of those 

lovely villas near Florence where my 
hostess, an American girl, told me that 
the first ten years of her married life 
with an Italian industrialist were almost 
intolerable on account of just this re 
nouncement she had to make of every 
kind of personal expression. Her hus 
band had brought her to his villa, 4 
house more beautiful than anything she 
had ever owned but so entirely his own 
taste that for years she felt only a stranger 
there. ‘Not even a decent closet in the 
bedroom,” she remembered, “only hand- 
some old carved chests and heavy ward- 
robes.” An attempt on her part to I 
stitute a more cozy and familiar style 
furnishing was looked upon as an eX 
ample of her barbaric taste. She soo? 
learned to give up all hope of ever indulg- 
ing in national dishes and even passed up 
dessert, as Italians rarely take anything 
but cheese and fruit at the end of a meal. 
Breakfasts were particularly trying with 
their strong, bitter coffee and dry brea¢, 
with no breakfast food; while the fact 
that her husband at this meal had a pas 
sion for nibbling cold beans cooked 1 
oil nearly drove her crazy. 

(Continucd on page 150 
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When the babies arrived she held out 
as long as she could in favor of fresh air, 
regular feeding, and a certain amount of 
salutary discipline. But the grandmother 
and a deluge of aunts and sisters-in-law 
were too much for her and she began to 
indulge her children, as do all Italian 
parents, allowing them to act practically 
as they pleased and feeding them every 
time they cried. And so it went. For 
all the personal relationships where the 
clash of the two races needed an adjust- 
ment of opinion for the solution of the 
difliculty, hers was the one which was 
sacrificed. Men friends, she found, 
were quite out of the question, and for 
her own peace of mind she relinquished 
her women friends too. And it was only 
after she had given up the struggle and 
become more Italian than the Italians 
that she learned to find happiness in her 
new life and accept everything it offered 
without trying to modify it. 


OW no American would expect such 

a transformation in a wife he brought 
from abroad. He would be willing to 
incorporate some of her “foreign ways” 
into the family life and would probably 
take no small pride in being a little exotic 
and ‘‘different’’ from the “others.” 

Even Englishmen, who are good enough 
business men to realize the value of ‘‘ pull- 
ing together,” are spoiled when it comes 
to the question of marriage. In England 
there are far more women than men— 
I forget the exact number of this excess, 
but it is high enough to make the mother 
of many daughters groan in her bed and 
realize the horrid truth of Shakespeare s 
advice: ‘‘ Down on your knees and thank 
heaven fasiing for a good man’s love.” 
The women have not been able to hide 
the weakness of their position from the 
men, who naturally are inclined to adopt 
Shakespeare’s attitude and feel that their 
mere offer of marriage is a sufficient 
bestowal of honor, exonerating them from 
any undue consideration of their wife’s 
point of view. To their credit be it said, 
however. that their inherent good man- 
ners (and an Englishman in the intimacy 
of his family is probably the most cour- 
teous type of male in Europe) do much to 
mitigate their acquired selfishness. 


HE general tradition of the country 

in which a man lives very largely 
affects his personal attitudes and judg- 
ments, and in America where it is cus- 
tomary for a woman to own and admin- 
ister her own property; where, theoreti- 
cally at least, she is debarred from no 
profession or activity, where men are 
accustomed to meet her on terms of 
equality in business and in social matters, 
and where the mere fact of her minority 
makes her a precious object worthy of 
every consideration, a man regards her 
in a very different light from that of a 
man who has lived in a country where 
all these privileges are denied her. 

In Germany, for instance, where even 
to-day a married woman can not have 
her own bank account, the men’s atti- 
tude to the other sex is particularly irri- 
tating, although German women seem to 
accept their subordinate position with 
great equanimity. It always astonishes 
a foreigner to see loving couples strolling 
through the parks in German cities, the 
man enjoying the fresh air and sunshine 
unhampered while the woman carries his 
hat and very often his coat. When you 
visit a German house the maid always 
hastens to help the man off with his cloak 
while the woman may wait or hang up her 
things herself. ‘‘ Extra portions fiir den 
Herrn” is a common phrase in a German 
restaurant, where the man will always be 
helped first to the largest and most suc- 
culent morsel, and only recently, as 
I stood in a crowded omnibus in Berlin, 
the conductor to whom I tended my fare 
called out: “Wait your turn! Men 
first, women afterwards!” 

One does not often hear it voiced quite 
so emphatically, yet nevertheless one is 
made aware that this is the general atti- 
tude in the country, and if you do not 
happen to be a German inured to such 
a treatment by custom and tradition, it 


would make you think twice befor 
marrying a noble Teuton, however per. 
sonally attractive he might be. 


N ENGLAND a woman's position jg 

legally not very rosy, and a Wife 
(until the recent passing of the Married 
Woman’s Property Act) had almost No 
rights over her person, possessions, of 
children. The fact that she can claim 
exemption from punishment for crime 
by pleading that her husband made her 
do the deed (she must prove coercion 
however) or that she can not be assessed 
for income-tax and super-tax is really 
very small compensation for the humiliat. 
ing knowledge that until 1920 women 
as far as public life was concerned, o¢. 
cupied a legal status shared by children 
criminals, and lunatics. Marriage is 
largely a matter of compromise and jf 
a husband and wife have nothing better 
to rely on than their legal rights jt js 
safe to argue that their union would have 
been a failure anyway. 


UT this general assumption that a 

woman is an irresponsible being, even 
when it allows her a few privileges, has 
fostered a tendency on the part of English- 
men to keep silent about most things that 
affect their common life. This attitude 
is reinforced by the national habit of 
reticence, and a supreme consciousness 
not only of all the things ‘one doesn't 
do” but also of those one ‘‘simply doesn't 
mention.”” It would seem that most 
Englishmen have a kind of No-Man’s 
Land on the fringes of their mind into 
which they thrust all those ideas which 
they are reluctant to face and examine 
objectively. It is simply amazing the 
number of things an Englishman refuses 
to think about and talk about! Not 
because he is stupid, but simply because 
he won’t! I know ever so many English- 
women who have no notion what their 
husband’s income is, how he invests his 
money, who his friends are, what he 
thinks upon a number of questions that 
vitally affect their relationship . . . edu- 
cation of children, birth-control, and the 
like. Any attempt on the wife’s part to 
discuss these matters to an understanding 
would be regarded as an almost indecent 
assault upon his male prerogative and 
would be met by the coldest of cold 
shoulders. It is this maddening tradi- 
tion of refusing to talk things out that 
makes Englishmen such trying husbands. 

In Latin countries the tradition that 
women are no economic asset, and that 
therefore it is unnecessary to show them 
any particular consideration reacts very 
largely on the men who are prone to 
adopt this same attitude toward their 
wives. 

I remember once arriving very late 
at night at a hotel in Naples, one ol 
those beautiful places along the Chiaia, 
where my husband had preceded me by 
a few hours with the luggage. I told 
the night porter my name, explained that 
I had been prevented from. traveling 
with my husband at the last moment, 
and asked to be shown our room. A 
message from my husband, which had 
never reached me in Rome, had advised 
me to postpone the trip till the next day, 
so he naturally did not expect me that 
night and had retired. The porter de 
clared that there was no gentleman of the 
name of Grange in the hotel and that 
moreover every room was full up and 
I must go elsewhere. I reminded him 
we had telegraphed for accommodation 
days ahead, but he swore the telegram 
had never arrived, that it was useless 10° 
me to think of getting a room now. 
Knowing Italian hotels pretty well, 
insisted on seeing the files and soon picked 
out our wire, and to overcome any moral 
scruples he might have concerning ™Y 
relationship, showed him my _ passport. 
After more argument, much delay, and 
a hasty consultation with another minio}, 
he declared that Mr. Grange was indee 
in the hotel, but that it was quite 1mpo% 
sible for me to join him as he was occupy 
ing a single room! It was now nearly 
one o'clock. I had been kept waiting 

(Concluded on page 152 
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IETING or backbreaking exercises 

no longer necessary! For an in- 

genious new device, the Battle 
Creek Health Builder, enables you to keep 
gloriously healthy—pleasingly slender— 
without any effort on your part! The 
Health Builder gives a combined massage 
vibratory treatment, better than a skilled 
masseur. It vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids 
digestion and reduces superfluous weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Carroll's 
“Vanities”, and proclaimed the “most beauti- 
ful girl in the world” uses the Health Builder 
daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly recommend 
the Health Builder to everyone that is inter- 
ested in keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 


Vivienne Segal, of “The Three Musketeers,” 
writes, “Your Health Builder not only en- 
ables me to keep healthy but also is invalu- 
able in eliminating superfluous fat.” 


Desiree Ellinger, celebrated star of “Rose 
Marie” and “The Wild Rose,” says, “I have 
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never found a machine that was half as 
effective in keeping me fit as the Health 
Builder has proven to be.” 


Used Daily in Countless Homes 


Over 50,000 men and women of all ages use 
the Health Builder to renew their vigor and 
retain their health, largely upon the advice 
of their physicians. Leading Medical Centers, 
athletic clubs, physical culture gymnasiums 
use the Health Builder. Stage and screen 
stars find it a simple, scientific method of re- 
ducing weight and keeping vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “HEALTH AND BEAUTY IN 
FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY”— a valu- 
able Free Book showing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in operation—with complete 
series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room Y¥-1132 Battle Creek, Mich. 
The Battle Creek SunArc Bath and “Mechan- 


ical Health Horse” are also made by manu- 
facturers of the Battle Creek Health Builder, 
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exactly fifty minutes by this man, who, 
when he found I was not a light-o’-love, 
was convinced that I was a jealous wife 
doing a hot-foot after an erring husband 
and who, with true sex-solidarity, was 
determined to protect the male, even if 
it meant my passing the night in the 
street. Nor did the manager next morn- 
ing make the slightest attempt to apologize 
when my husband protested at the scant 
courtesy of my reception. 

“When a lady arrives alone at mid- 
night without any luggage, what can she 
expect?”’ he reasoned. 

‘But you knew who she was, and that 
I was expecting her.” 

‘“‘We were thinking of the interest of 
our client,” he murmured blandly. 

““And was my wife not your client, 
too?” demanded my thoroughly enraged 
husband. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ma... la donna non conta,” said 
the suave Italian, who was probably 
some woman’s husband. 

The woman does not count. That was 
his attitude. That is the attitude of his 
countrymen! And it would be a sweet 
one to encounter if the issue were really 
a vital one! 

On the whole, however, the treatment 
women receive in Latin countries is very 
much better than in Germany or the 
Scandinavian countries, and this for 
two reasons: first on account of the nat- 
ural gallantry all men (hotel porters 
excepted) show to members of the op- 
posite sex, and then because of the age- 
old tradition of the power and sanctity 
of the mother, which tends to make men 
regard all women as potential mothers 
and therefore worthy of respect and con- 
sideration. 


HE question of jealousy and _ the 

general sex attitude of husbands is 
a very delicate one, and one likely to play 
an important réle in the consideration 
as to which nationality furnishes the most 
satisfactory mate. But there is probably 
very little to choose between men when 
it comes to the question of sex jealousy. 
The expression of it may vary: it may be 
more or less controlled or hidden, but 
when a man finds his wife guilty of dis- 
loyalty his reactions are practically 
identical, be his country what it may, with 
a few possible exceptions which do not 
affect the argument. 

But there is a difference in the attitude 
of men of different nationalities toward 
extra-marital relationships: when men 
believe this to be a guilty one they may 
all act alike, but all men do not believe 
that the sexual relation is the only one 
possible between a man and woman. 
Most Americans and a great many 
Englishmen and nearly all Northern 
races, Scandinavians, et cetera, permit 
their wives a tremendous amount of this 
score, but in Southern countries it is 
very different: the Orient begins at 
Rome and even if the morals of the harem 
do not exactly prevail, no married woman 
ever meets, even with the most innocent 
intention, a man alone without a guilty 
conscience and a certain sense of intrigue 
and adventure. I am referring in this 
case rather exclusively to the upper and 
lower middle classes: for in the working 
classes and among the aristocracy the 
national viewpoint has been somewhat 
modified; in the former by the opportu- 
nity which the war gave to women to be- 
come economically independent, and in 
the latter through cosmopolitan contacts 
and a snobbish delight in aping foreign 
customs. 


“Tf you had three husbands, 

If you had three husbands, 

If you had three husbands. . . .” 

O SINGS dear Gertrude Stein in one 

of her poems, though she doesn’t 
develop her theory with much acumen nor 
tell us what she would do with such a 
perfect number. 

If I had three husbands I think one of 
them should be Russian, for Russians 
possess that rare quality of mind which 
disregards the non-essential: one would 





be always certain of a stimulating com. 
panion with a fantastic outlook on life, 
for whom time did not exist: one capable 
of a most simple directness and emotional 
unity. But like Beatrice, I fear to make 
such a choice unless **I might have ap. 
other for working-days,”’ such a husband 
is ‘‘too costly to wear every day.” 

Poles and Italians make wonderfyl 
lovers: they plan the most romantic 
schemes and go to any lengths to provide 
pleasure. The former, too, thinks so much 
of his women, who are, in my opinion 
among the most accomplished and charm. 
ing in Europe. But one always has to be 
prepared for the disconcerting unrelj- 
ability of the Pole; while the vanity of 
the Italian renders him a most vulner- 
able creature, in need of constant reas- 
surance and flattery for the maintenance 
of his spiritual poise. 

Frenchmen live on terms of real cama- 
raderie with their wives, and French 
women are so competent and clever about 
their husbands’ business affairs. They 
take the trouble to be thorough and mas- 
ter all the details so that they can col 
laborate on terms of equality and really 
become part of that vast province of a 
man’s life where he goes adventuring in 
the realms of politics, commerce, or any 
one of the dozen things that occupy his 
existence for seven or eight hours of the 
twenty-four. 

But the Frenchman is parsimonious, 
and the Frenchwoman’s proverbial thrift 
is probably the offspring of dire neces- 
sity. Nor can I forget the remark of 
a certain Parisienne who said, “Only 
a fool expects her husband to be faithful,” 
which is a point to be considered when 
one contemplates the choice of a mate, 
even when, as my friend added, “but 
Frenchmen deceive with such tact!” 

Hungarians are witty, gay, delightful 
companions—they go the pace, but do 
they stay the course? 

Albanians are beautiful and fierce but, 
they are not really civilized, or if they 
are, their civilization is chiefly due to 
Greece, and the only Greek I ever knew 
used to tell me it was the ambition of his 
life to marry a “proud, high-spirited 
English girl who would love me pa-hassion- 
ately, and then I should keep her down 
... down...” this with a dramatic 
gesture of a spatulate thumb! 

And so I come back to my original 
argument and maintain that the Amer- 
ican makes the best husband. 

He undertakes and fulfills responsi- 
bilities toward his family and is interested 
in his children without displaying the 
undue indulgence of the Italian or the 
sickening sentimentality of the German. 

He leaves the running of the home to 
his wife, though he does not expect her 
to spend her entire time moiling and toil- 
ing at all those labor-making devices 
that produce the staid, unattractive 
“Hausfrau,”’ as in Germany. If he inter- 
feres at all in domestic affairs it is to 
help. Though he is less lavish in spend- 
ing than Russians, Poles, or even South 
Americans, his wife can usually dispose 
of money with more incevendence. 

He is as clean and nicely brushed as 
an Englishman, and even if he lacks the 
manners of the latter, is generally much 
better tempered. The American wile 

the wife of an American, I should 
better say . shares with Scandinavian 
women an almost complete liberty o 
movement. She sees whom she pleases. 
She visits Europe, unaccompanied by 
her spouse and in such numbers as t 
stir the contempt of the ignorant Euro- 
pean male for her husband. 

And then—it’s a matter for legal 
study—Spain and Italy have, even to 
day, no divorce. The laws of England 
or Germany when compared with those 
of the United States leave no doubt as 
to the favored position a woman enjoys 
when married to an American. y 3 

Indeed, even if he were not rich in 
other qualities, the fact that he is easy 
to get rid of is so much in his favor 
that, added to his general tolerance, it 
makes him perhaps the safest choice an 
emancipated woman can make. An 
in matrimony, safety first is no bad rule. 
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